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NTOT only the clergy but many Wife gources of 


and good laymen lament the diſre- 
gard to religion which prevails too gene- 


rally among all orders of the people. Re- 1444. 


ligion has been found ſo uſeful, and irre- 
ligion ſo deſtructive to individuals and com- 
munities, that the author has examined 
the ſources of the latter, with the means of 
preventing it in the higher claſſes of ſociety. 


Some zealous Chriſtians aſcribe irreligion 


to the wicked lives of men, who wiſh to 
argue themſelves into' a diſbelief of what 


it is their intereſt to be falſe. But admit- 


ting that vicious men generally diſlike and 
oppoſe that religion which threatens immo- 
rality; yet we are not to ſuppoſe, that every 


man who oppoſes it is vicious or immoral. 


Many who are moral from habit or conſti- 
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tution oppoſe it from ignorance of its evi- 
dences; nor can we be ſurpriſed at their 
ignorance of thoſe evidences, if we conſider 
the little pains uſually taken in inſtructing 
youth in the evidences of Chriſtianity. In 
the Iriſh ſchools, boys are taught little more 
religion than the Church Catechiſm ; and 


undergraduates in the Univerſity are almoſt 
wholly employed in the ſtudy of the Claſ- 


ſics and ſciences. In the college of Dublin, 


' 


candidates for orders are well inſtructed in 
theological knowledge; while men of the. 
| beſt fortunes and candidates for other pro- 
feſſions, generally leave it (immediately after 
they have taken the firſt degree) as ignorant 


of religion as on the day of their admiſſion, 
I allow that ſome few-who ſtudy for other 
profeſſions ſtay in the college for one or two 


years longer, and are required to attend 


lectures in divinity (x); but it can not be 
expected, that ſuch men ſhould interrupt 


their own ſtudies or their pleaſures, by care-- 
fully attending thoſe lectures, when the 


penalty of not attending them does not 


(x) The divinity leQures of the Catechiſt and of the tutory are 


wretchedly attended. 
amount 
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amount to one guinea a year. We may 
eaſily judge of the conſequences of thus 
neglecting the religious education of men 
whoſe example has great influence on the 
conduct of others. Strangers to the proofs 
of religion are ſoon corrupted by the con- 
verſation of men who never examined thoſe 
proofs, or by ſome modern works of genius 
and learning. They are ſtaggered by the 
moſt trifling objections; and the little reli- = 
gion they brought with them from ſchool 1 
or college is ſoon deſtroyed by ignorant and 0 
immoral companions, or by books which 
convey the poiſon of Deiſm agreeably, to 

minds unprepared to combat or refute' 


The ſource' of Deiſm immediately ug- 4 A ſcheme _ 
the means of preventing it; namely, wil ny 
the inſtruftion- of youth in the proofs of — 


Chriſtianity, both in ſchools and colleges, py 
where alone they can be compelled to attend ti ay of 
to inſtruction. Unleſs they learn thoſe “d. 
proofs wliile they are under maſters or Tu- 

tors, it is probable that nineteen in twenty 
of them will for ever remain ſtrangers to { 
thoſe Prob. and to the comforts of reli- 

„ gion. 
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gion. In order to render this ſcheme effec- 
tual, the heads of our college ſhould admit 
no boy who has not been inſtructed at 
ſchool in the evidences of Chriſtianity, 
and who is not as well acquainted with 
thote evidences as with Horace or Homer. 
Boys might acquire this knowledge in two 
or three months; and could well ſpare that 
time in Ireland, where they are admitted 
into the Univerſity at too youthful an age. 
But the heads of colleges ſhould not only 
require this knowledge from ſtudents at 
admiſſion, but introduce into the college 
courſe ſome anti- deiſtical author (), in the 
place of ſome book which they may judge 
leſs uſeful. They oblige men to ſtudy the 
claſſics and inſtruct them carefully in the 
rudiments of the ſciences; but ſhamefully 
diſregard the fundamentals of Chriſtianity. 
They encourage an emulation in logics, 
mathematics, &c. by public examinations 
and premiums; and why not do ſo in reſ- 
pect to religion, which is conducive to the 
temporal and neal. intereſts of mer: 


1 5 Skelon's deiſm revealed, the minute piloopher Leſs | 
Le againſt the deiſts, &c, 


CY 
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The moral demonſtration of which Chriſ- 
tianity is capable, is not unworthy the at- 
tention of ſcholars and acagemicians ; as 
it exerciſes the minds of youth, renders 
men rational and ſincere Chriſtians, and 
_ furniſhes arguments to confute their oppo- 
nents. In conſequence of the ſcheme here 
propoſed teachers themſelves would acquire 
theological knowledge; and be as expert 
in arguments for the ſupport of religion, 
as they are at preſent in the claſſics and in 
the rudiments of the ſciences. Several who - 
never enter colleges would learn at ſchools 
the proofs of Chriſtianity; and in ten or 
hfteen years the medical profeſſion, the bar, 
the -ſenate and every part of the kingdom 
would abound with rational Chriſtians : 
men who would think it but fair to read 
the defences as well as the aſſaults on reli- 
gion. Moſt gentlemen have read Voltaire, 
Rouſſeau, Hume, Gibbon, &c.; but it is a 
melancholy truth that few have peruſed the 
anſwers to thoſe authors, or have themſelves 
ſuificient theological information to detect 
the fallacy of their flimſieſt objections. 
Religion would have little *to apprehend 
from the writings of the deiſts, if the re- 

plies 
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plies were peruſed. But as few Fave either 


leiſure or inclination to peruſe thoſe replies, | 


and as the replies are voluminous and ſcat- 
tered; it is the duty of every man who re- 


gards religion, to encourage ſome work 


which briefly expoſed the erroneous opinions 
and abſurd arguments of the deiſts. A 


work of this kind read early would enable 


young men to detect the falſhood of ſeveral 
deiſtical objections, preſerve them unſhaken 
by thoſe which they were unprepared to 
refute ; and fortify them againſt the con- 
verſation and writings of impious and im- 
moral men, who produce falſe facts, falſe 
opinions and falſe arguments, which they 
Paſs on the ignorant as true, by their wit, 
ſophiſtry or the embelliſhments of their 
ſtyle. The writings which ſhould be em- 
ployed in the executiqn of the ſcheme here 
propoſed, ought to be clear, comprehen- 
ſive, ſhort and cheap. The proper book 
for ſchools ſhould include in a ſmall com- 
paſs all the fold arguments in ſupport of 
Chriſtianity, which are diſperſed: in diffe- 
rent authors; the proper book for college 
examinations ſhould briefly expoſe the er- 
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roneous opinions and falſe arguments of 
the deiſts; and each of thoſe books ſhould 
be clear, and eaſily reducible to queſtion 
and anſwer for the accommodation of teach- 
ers. Something of this kind is attempted 
in the following work; the firſt two chap- 
ters of which were intended for ſchools, 
the third and fourth for colleges; and the 
whole for all perſons who want leiſure or 
inclination to peruſe many authors. This 
little work is perhaps in ſome degree fit to 
anſwer theſe ends; as it contains the ſub- 
ſtance of many writers who were far ſupe- 
rior to the author in abilities: nor does he 
aſpire to any credit but that of collecting 
with induſtry, condenſing with tolerable 
clearneſs, and arranging with a moderate 
ſhare of judgment, the ſcattered proofs of 
Chriſtianity; and of briefly expoſing the 
weakneſs, ignorance or unfairneſs of its 
opponents, To expoſe the Deiſts in theſe 
reſpects was the object of his fourth chaps 
ter; nor has he animadverted on then any 
Further than was neceſſary for that purpoſe, 
The ſcheme here propoſed for the advance- 
ment of religion can hardly fail of ſucceſs ; 

a8 


| | as the execution of it depends on the bi- 
ſhops and univerſity, whoſe duty requires 
them to ſec the riſing generation inſtructed 
in the evidences of gy, e and pre- 
pared to encounter the objections of the 
Deiſts. It is alſo the duty as well as the 
intereſt of governors to ſupport religion, 
which has ever been the moſt effectual 
means of rendering the governed virtuous 
. and happy. The hiſtory of the effects of 
religion on mankind exhibits the many 
happy fruits actually produced by Chriſtia- 
nity in all the nations which embraced it: 
and the author hopes he will be excuſed 
for often referring to this hiſtory ; as there 
is no other hiſtorical work do which he 
could refer, for the many advantages pro- 
duced by the Goſpel, NY 


As the following work profeſſes to exhibit 


all the eflential proofs of Chriſtianity, ſome | 
doubtleſs will be offended at the omiſſion 
of ſeveral points on which much ſtreſs has 
been laid in other books of theology; ſuch 
as Chriſt's curing Abſgarus prince of Edeſſa, 
the teftimonies of Phlegon and Thallus to 
tho 
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the darkneſs at the paſſion, with the obſer- 
vations of a Chineſe philoſopher on the 
darkneſs, the propoſal of the emperor Tiꝰ 
berius to enrol Jeſus among the gods, the 
teſtimony of Joſephus to his reſurrection, 
the accounts of the Thebean and Thunder- 
ing legions, &c. &c. Some of thoſe points, 
though admitted by the author, are not in- 
ſiſted on in this treatiſe ; as he does not wiſh 
io advance any argument which could be 
controverted by the Deiſt, who would rea- 
dily quote thoſe good Chriſtians and learned 
critics who have doubted of ſuch points. 
The argument from types the author ap. 
proves of, but does not urge; as it might 
lead men deſtitute of judgment to employ 
far-fetched types which tend to expoſe reli- 
gion to the ridicule of its enemies. The 
profits pf this work are intended for the 
poor of three pariſhes, one of which the 
author has lately reſigned : for theſe pariſhes 
he is indebted to his good friend and patron 
Dr. Fowler, Lord Archbiſhop of Dublin, 
who has encouraged and amply rewarded 
his exertions in the cauſe of religion. Nor 
can he conclude this preface without ex- 
- preſſing 
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preſſing his acknowledgments to thoſe who 
have ſubſcribed to this work; and parti- 
cularly to the Rev. Robert Fowler, Arch- 
deacon of Dublin, for his active zeal in 
obtaining him many (5) ſubſcribers. 


(9) Fifty. 
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EVIDENCES, &. 


CHAP. I. 


A $Horrt View os THE Evidzxces os 
THE Mosaric Cope. 


Chief arguments to prove the truth of the Scrip= 
. tures.—Meſes had certain information of what 
| he wrote—Was a man of truth and candour— 
| Could not have decerved his followers, if diſpo- 
. fed to an impoſture.— His law was not forged. 

Mer corrupted; nor altered. Miracles 

eee. only, by God or tus meſſengers.— 
B we Miracles 


2 5 Evidences of the Truth 
Miracles the beſt proof of the divine au- 
thority of a revelatlin. Moſes wrought mi- 
racles.— His diuine commiſſion proved by 
temporal ſanctions.— And by the fulfilment 
of his prophecies — The evidences of the 
Profac code Fm up. 


CHAP. 1. N proving the truth of the Jewiſh 
kr and Chriſtian religions, it will be 
_ neceſſary to demonſtrate, that the writers 
to, prove Could not have been miſtaken in what they 
we ar ag relate, that they were candid and honeſt 
tures. in their relations, that neither the law nor 
the goſpel was forged, that each of them 
was truly handed down to us, and that 
Moſes and Chriſt performed miracles, and 
delivered prophecies, which were exactly 
fulfilled. Some Jewiſh and Pagan authors 
of. the firſt three centuries, the Talmudiſts, 
Chriſtian heretics and apocryphal books 
bear teſtimony to ſeveral facts of the new 
teſtament, and render it more credible 
than any profane hiſtory. The informa- 
tion and candour of the apoſtles and evan- 
gelifts, the HN of forging, cor- 
rupting 
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rupting or altering the new teſtament with- ay 
out detection, the miracles of Chriſt, the ww 


accompliſhment of his predictions, the a- 
poſtacy of many Jews from the law to a 
perſecuted religion, the rapid propagation 
of Chriſtianity, the life and doctrines of 
its author, the converſion of Paul, the 
happy effects it produced, and the unde- 
+ ſigned coincidence of the writers of the 
new teſtament, all conſpire to prove its 
truth and authenticity. Theſe and other 
points, when fully proved, will form a mo- 
ral demonſtration of the divinity of the 
Scriptures; and filence, if not convince 
the Infidel, who conſiders them. In pro- 
ving the truth of theſe points, we ſhall 
perceive the falſehood of the opinion that 


Chriſtianity is not founded on argument; | 


an opinion, which muſt appear falſe to - 
any perſon, who ſhall carefully peruſe the 
following pages. I agree with the Deiſt, 
that the belief of the truth of Chriſtianity 
was not originally founded on argument ; 
ſince its firſt authors did not reaſon about 
itas we do. Their miracles were ſufficient 

B32 evidence 


4 Twidentes of the Truth 
CHAP. evidence of its truth; and ſurely the evi- 


A dence muſt have been ſtrong, which made 
it unneceſſary to reaſon about it. 


Moſezhad 2. In proving the truth of the Moſaic 
Formarion account it will be neceſſary to ſhew, that 
5 — the author was well informed himſelf in 
Ws what he relates, and neither willing nor 

able to deceive others. When he wrote, 

his judgment was matured. by experience: 
and his underſtanding improved by the wif. 
dom of the Egyptians. In his four laſt books 
he wrote what he ſaw, heard or performed 
and he became acquainted with the origin 
of mankind and the hiſtory of former ages, 
by a lineal tradition from Adam to his own 
time. Adam died in the year of the world 
- 930, and Lamech the father of Noah was 
born in the year 874 ; ſo that Adam and 

Lamech were contemporaries for fifty-ſix 

years. Methuſelah the grandfather of No- 

ah was born in the year of the world 687 

and died in the year 1656; ſo that Noah 

was a contemporary with Methuſelah for 

600 _ Shem the ſon of Noah having 

| been 
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been a cotemporary of Abraham ; Iſaac, CHAR, 
Jacob and their deſcendants muſt have been 0 
acquainted with the hiſtory of preceding 
times ; nor could Moſes have been igno- 

rant thereof, even tho' we ſhould ſuppoſe 

him not to have been inſpired, 


3. ha as Moſes was well informed in No. 
what he relates ; ſo he was a man of truth GEE 
and candour. He did not write for the ndr. 
purpoſe of flattering his nation, nor to 
advance himſelf or his family to wealth 
or power. He records Noah's drunken- 
neſs, Sarah's want of faith, the cruelty of 
Simeon and Levi to the Shechemites, the 
envy and murmurings of his ſiſter Miriam, 
and the idolatry and rebellion of his bro- 
ther Aaron ; nor did he conceal his own 
failings, nor even his own unadviſed 
thoughts, which none but God and himſelf 
could know. So far was he from flatter- 


g ing the Iſraelites that he called them hard- 


hearted and ſtiff-necked ; and repreſented 
them as perverſe, diffident in God, ſediti- 


ous, ungrateful, and prone to idolatry. 
He 
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He left not his own children any office of 
honour or emolument, but that of ſimple 
Levites ;' and we find that Joſhua was ap- 
pointed the general to conduct the Iſraelites 
into the promiſed land. In ſhort he does 


not ſpare his own family, his countrymen, 


or himſelf, but records their errors and ble- 


Moſes + 


could not 
have de- 
ceived his: 
followers, 


miſhes with candour, and does not attempt 
to palliate or excuſe them. The writers al- 
ſo who ſucceeded Moſes, candidly relate 
the murder and adultery of David, the idol- 
atry and voluptuouſneſs of Solomon, and 
other points, which were diſgraceful to the 
Hebrew worthies and to the Hebrew nation, 


4. And as Moſes was a candid man and 
ſuperior to fraud; ſo he would have found 
it impoſſible to deceive the Iſraelites in 


if diſpoſed what he relates, were he diſpoſed to an im- 


to an im- 


poſture. 


poſture. He never could have perſuaded a 
whole people that they had ſeen rivers tur- 
ned into blood, frogs filling the houſes of 
the Egyptians, their fields deſtroyed by hail 
and locuſts, their lands covered with dark- 
neſs, their firſt born flain in one night, the 


red 
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red ſea dividing/and forming a wall for the CHAP. 
Iſraelites but overwhelming their enemies. 
a pillar of a cloud and of fire conducting 
them, manna falling from heaven for their 
food, Korah, Dathan and Abiram terribly 
deſtroyed, &c. Had theſe things been falſe 
their falſhood muſt have been known to all 
his followers, and expoſed by Korah and 
his company, who envied him in the wil- 
derneſs. Had theſe things been invented C 
by Moſes or by any other perſon, long af- 
ter they were ſaid to have happened; eve- 
ry man would have cried out, theſe are 
marvellous things, but we never heard of 
them before, Were Moſes an impoſtor, 
he would have appealed to miracles done in 
private in the preſence of a few; and not - 
publickly in Egypt, where pretenders to "i 
miracles were numerous, and where the | | f 

magicians would be ſure of detecting his 
art. | | 

5. The following obſervations evince His Law 
that the Moſaic code was not forged or forged. 8 
altered. If it was eſtabliſhed when the 
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| Bois of the Truth 
| Ifraclites conquered Canaan, it muſt have 


— been authentic; ſince if falſe every Iſraelite 


muſt have known it to be ſo, and rejected 
it as ſuch. If it was propoſed at ſome dif- 
tance from the conqueſt, it muſt have been 
rejected by the Iſraelites, who then had 


laws, which ſecured to them their eſtates 


and privileges, If it was forged by an in- 


dividual, he would have had no authority 


to impoſe it on his own tribe, much leſs on 
all the tribes each of which was indepen- 


dent of the reſt, If it was fabricated by a 


zealous Jew to do honour to his nation, he 


would have ſuppreſſed the failings of the 


patriarchs, &c; and if it was forged by 
the prieſts, ſanhedrim or kings, it would 
have been calculated to advance their reſpec, 
tive intereſts. It was not invented during 
the reign of the kings; as there ſubſiſted an 
inceſſant diſſention between Saul and David, 
between David and Abſalom, between Re- 
hoboam and Jeroboam, between the two 
tribes, and the ten tribes. If the books of 
the old teſtament were forged by one man, 
they could not ſo differ in ſtile; if by dif- 
ferent 
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ferent perſons, it would have been impoſſi- M 


ble to conceal the forgery: nor is it proba- — . 


ble that a whole nation ſhould join in an 
impoſture, and no apoſtate diſcover it. On 
the revolt of the ten tribes from the true 
worſhip of God, Jeroboam would doubt - 
leſs have diſcovered a cheat, if there had 
been any. But this apoſtate was ſo far 
from making ſuch a diſcovery, that we find 
him acknowledging the divine origin of the 
law while he was prompting men to tranſ- 
greſs it. On exhibiting idols to the peo- 
ple he thus addreſſed them, . behold thy 
gods O Iſrael which brought thee up out 
« of the land of Egypt.” Here he aſcribes 
their deliverance to a divine power ; but 
maintains that the two calves were the 
gods, which delivered them, Had Joſias 
forged the law, the idolatrons kings, wha 
ſucceeded him would have detected the 
forgery; and the following obſervations 
prove it was not fabricated by Ezra a learn- 
ed Jew, who reformed the church and ſtate 
on the return of the Jews from the Baby- 
loniſh captivity. Prophets who preceded 

Ezra 
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a5 3 Ezra propheſied the captivity of thoſe Jews, 
—.— who ſhould diſregard the law; while other 
prophets boldly expoſed themſelves to — 
ger for the law during the captivity and 
before Ezra is ſuppoſed to have forged it. 
(c) Ezra aſſerts that when the Jews firſt 
came from Babylon, they ſacrificed to God 
according to the law of Moſes; and could 
not have made this aſſertion, if the law had 
not been known before his own time. If 
Ezra forged the. law and the prophets, he 
mult have done ſo to advance the honour or 
emolument of himſelf, of the Levites or 
of their anceſtors. He did not conſult his | 
own honour; as the only compliment paid 
him in Scripture (4) is that he was a © rea- 
& dy ſcribe in the law of Moſes.” He did 
not compoſe a new ſcripture to ſerve the 
Levites, whom he excluded from any pro- 
perty in land, and even from tithes every 
ſeventh year on which the-land was to be 
Wo uncultivated. The author of the Penta - 
teuch did not intend to do honour to the Le- 
vites; as the law repreſents their anceſtor 


( ) Ch. iii, (4) Ezra Ch. vii: 


as 
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as cruel to the Shechemites, expoſes the CHA: 
negligence of the prieſts under Joaſh, and 


J their impieties and debaucheries under Eli: 


which he would have ſuppreſſed had it been 


his object 20 do honour to this tribe. Had he 
intended to do honour to his anceſtors he 
would not have told that the ten patri- 
archs ſold their brother Joſeph, nor repre- 
ſented his nation as a murmuring, hard- 
hearted and ungrateful people. Had he 
been influenced by a regard to Moſes he 
would have concealed his murder, his in- 
credulity and his diſobedience to the law. 
(e) Ezra obliged both the prieſts and people 
to. put away their idolatrous wives, whom 
they marriedꝰ contrary to the law; which 


he would not have ventured to do, if he 
had forged the law. The law required the 


rich to reſtore their lands to the poor on the 

year of Jubilee; and the rich, after the Ba- 

by loniſh captivity, complied with this law: 

which they would not have done, had the 

law been then fabricated by Ezra. Nor 

could Ezra have impoſed forged Scriptures 
(9) Ch. x "BE 


©F 'J 
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CHAP. on the people; if he were diſpoſed to do 
ſo. For though the Jews, who returned 

| with him from Babylon, ſhould join in a 

= forgery; yet we cannot fu ppoſe that they 

| who ſtaid behind, would repair thrice eve- 

| ry year to Jeruſalem, obſerve Sabbatical 

| "— years, jubilees, ſolemn feaſts, and other 


-obſervances, that were troubleſome and ex- 
penſive, or voluntarily endure death rather 
than abjure a law, which they never heard 
Hof before. If the law was forged, its ce- 
| remonies would not have been practiſed ; 
| 0 and if its matters of fact had been invent- 
ed in Iſrael, they would have been rejected 
in Judah, The Jews of Alexandria, who 
ſhewed a deſire of coaleſcing with the Hea- 
then, thoſe Jews who joined with the Hea- 
. thens in the perſecutions of Antiochus, % 
| or the Samaritans, who were enemies of 
the Jews; would have detected any forgery 
if they were able to do ſo. But the Samar- 
=" itans were ſo far from charging the Jewiſh 
; Pentateuch with a forgery, that there is a 
wonderful agreement between- it and the 
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Samaritan, though they are written in dif- CHAP. 
ferent characters. The books aſcribed to 


Moſes having been tranſlated by the 70 in 
the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus; it is 
abſurd to ſuppoſe that it could have been 
forged after that: nor is it credible that the 
Phariſees, Sadducees, or other Jewifh ſects, 
which hated each other, ſhould join in a 
forgery. 


6. And as.the Moſaic law was not forged, The Mae 
ſo it was preſerved and handed down pure was not 
and unaltered. It would have been impoſ- —_— 


| ible to forge or alter the civil as well as 
religious code of the Jews, without being 
detected by perſons injured by ſuch alter- 
ations. A man might forge a ſtatute book 
for England, but would find it difficult to 
perſuade the judges, lawyers and people it 
was that by which cauſes were decided 
for many centuries before. The law hav- 
ing been the deed, by which the promiſed 
land was divided among the Iſraelites; it 18 
 4mprobable that this people, who poſſeſſed 
that land, would haye faffered it to be al- 
tered. 


Evidences of the Trath 


CHAP. tered: - The diſtinction of the twelve tribes 
wand their ſeparate intereſts made it more 


difficult to alter the Jewiſh law, than that 
of other nations leſs jealous than the Jews. 
The law requires men to read it publickly, 
ſolemnly, and frequently, to teach it to 


their children, to write it on their garments, 


&c.; and a paſlage of Deuteronomy forbad - 
the Iſraelites to add. unto the law, or to 
ſubtra& ought from it. Theſe precepts 
and prohibitions could not have been given 
by an impoſtor, who was adding to it, and 
who would have wiſhed men to forget ra- 
ther than..enjoined them to remember it. 
All perſons having been obliged to know 
and obſerve the law under ſevere penalties z 
it could not have been falſified or altered at 
any time ſince it was promulgated. Moſes 
depoſited the law in the fide of the ark; 
and left one copy of it for each tribe. It 
was read in the places of worſhip at leaſt 
every ſabbath, (g); and at the end of every 
ſeven years, at the feaſt of Tabernacles be- 
fore all the people (3). The people, who 
(8) St. Luke. (5) Deut. xxxi, 26. 
were 


2 
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were to teach their children muſt have had C HAI F. 
copies of it, the prieſts muſt have had co--- 


pies of it, and the magiſtrates muſt have 
had copies of it as being the law of the 
land. The enmity, which ſubſiſted between 
the kingdoms of Iſrael and Judah, prevent- 
ed either from altering the law; and the 
agreement of the Samaritan and Hebrew 
Pentateuch renders it probable, that each of 
them is 4 copy of the ſame original. Even 
the. Hebrew falſe prophets never queſtioned 
the authority of the law; but pretended to 
ſpeak in the name of the God, who deli- 
vered it to Moſes. The Hebrews uſed to 
reckon the verſes, the words and even the 
letters of each book; which rendered it 
difficult to alter or corrupt the Scriptures. 
The Jewiſh doctors, fearing to add any 
thing to the law, paſſed their own notions 
as traditions or explanations of it. Both 
Chriſt and the apoſtles accuſed the Jews of 
a prejudiced regard for thoſe traditions, but 
never charged them with having corrupted 
the Scriptures themſelves. Since Chriſt's 
coming they frequently ſuffered martyrdom 
sven | for 
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CHAP. for their Scriptures; which they would not 

| 8 have done had they ſuſpected them to have 
been corrupted or changed. Upon the 
whole it appears that the Pentateuch was 
true and authentic; as its author was well 
informed, candid, and unable to deceive, 
and as it was impoſſible to have forged, 

corrupted or altered it without detection. 


Miracles 5. Neither reaſon nor rel igion authorize 
| 1 us to imagine, that miracles were performed 
Seeg by any being but God or his meſſengers. 
ſengers. He alone, who made the world, can alter 
its ſettled courſe; none can interrupt or 
ſuſpend the laws of nature but he who con- 
trived them; nor can any thing be done in 
the univerſe without his permiſſion or direc- 
tion. From analogy we judge that there is 
a gradation of beings between us and God; 
and that each order acts in its own ſphere, 
like thoſe that are below us. Human crea- 
tures are unconcerned with other ſyſtems, 
but have each of them his duty pointed out 
for him in this: and if other ſyſtems are 
regulated by the ſame laws, the inhabitants 
| have 
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have no more influence over us than we C Ba P. 
have over them. Angels may be more no 


ble in their natures than man, without 
exerciſing any power on earth, or perform- 
ing every thing which he does; juſt as 
ſome brutes ſurpaſs human creatures in 
ſtrength or ſwiftneſs. The Scriptures like- 
wiſe inform us that God alone can raiſe the 
dead, and ſuppoſe angels, ſpirits or men 
incapable of performing miracles without a 
commiſſion from him. The ſacred writings 
do not repreſent God's agents as acting 
according to their own mere pleaſure ; nay 
Moſes and Chriſt refer their miracles to 
God, 'and ſpeak of themſelves only as the 
inſtruments of his providence. From the 
tepeated threats of Moſes againſt ſorcerers 
and magicians, ſome have imagined that 
theſe men were endued with ſupernatural 
powers. But ſurely his laws againſt ſorcery 
mult have been levelled againſt pretenders 
to miracles only ; ſince it would be in vain 
to enact laws againſt men, who performed 
real ones, and could eaſily prevent the exe- 
cution of ſuch laws. The Hebrew law- 

: C giver 
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* H AP. piver prohibited pretenſions to miracles, 
3 which were founded on idolatry and the 


ſource of cruel or immoral rites; and Chriſt 
guarded his followers againſt impoſtors, 
who might appeal to falfe miracles as proofs 
of their divinity. By a real miracle I mean 
an unuſual but ſenſible effect, which can 
not be produced by natural cauſes or by the 
power or {kill of man: ſuch as dividing the 
ea, ſtopping the ſun's courſe, walking un- 
hurt in a fiery furnace, raiſing the dead, 
and curing the diſorders of diſtant perſons 
inſtantly or by a word. Theſe and other 
ſupernatural effects muſt have been pro- 
duced by commiſſions from God, who alone 
can alter, ſuſpend or control his own laws 
with reſpect to the human frame, and to the 
conſtitution of the univerſe. © Hence we 
may conclude thoſe men to be divinely 
commiſſioned, who performed ſuch works; 
and from theſe it will appear that Moſes 
and Chriſt had commiſſions from the Al- 
mighty. 


8. Of 


{ 


* 
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6. Of all arguments in ſupport of a re- * , 

velation, that drawn from miracles is the Les 
Moſt clear, the moſt certain, and the mol _ 
forcible. Abſtract reaſonings are not I- 299% of 


the lrine 


ways clear to the wiſe, much leſs to the ig- horny 
norant or ſuperſtitious ; while miracles as lation: 
objects of ſenſe, are ſuited to the rich and 
poor, to the acute and dull, to the philo- 
ſopher and the peaſant: Miracles ſtrike the 
mind with awe and ſurprize, command the 
aſſent of men of all conditions, and beget 
a reverence for him, who can accompliſh 
things by a ſingle word. They ſatisfy the 
Wiſe that they were the work of God, and 
tend to convert men to the faith, who want 
leiſure, abilities or inclination for ſubtle 0 
diſquiſitions. Miracles being the work of 
God alone, we may ſafely receive as divine 
the doctrine of him, who wrought them; 
ſince we may be certain that God would 
not ſet his ſeal to any doctrine but his own, 
Miracles eſtabliſh a religious ſyſtem at once, 
and render it unneceſſary to prove the truth 
of each doctrine by different arguments. If 
men could not embrace a religion before 
C 2 they 
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CHAT. they reaſoned on its doctrines ; they would 
. not be qualified to learn their catechiſms, 
until they learned logic in the ſchools or - 
univerſities. As doctrines may be wiſe 
without being immediately dictated by the 
ſpirit of God; we can not be certain of 
their divinity, unleſs they are confirmed by 
miracles. Ignorance, ſuperſtition and vice, 
darken the mind and diſable it from judging 
what doctrines are good; and the vicious | 
are generally prejudiced againſt thoſe, | 
which enjoin purity and virtue. Were an | 
idolatrous nation to mind no miracle, unleſs 
they approved of the doctrines of him 
who wrought it; they would judge of theſe 
from their prevailing notions, and reject | 
the doctrines which forbad idolatry. Was 
every man to diſcuſs the doctrine before he 
admitted the miracle, the converſion of 
ſuch men would be ſlow, and neceſſarily at- 
| tended with endleſs diſputes. Since then 
miracles are the beſt mode of eſtabliſhing 
an uſeful ſyſtem of religion: we may rea- 
ſonably expect, that a wiſe and good God 
would employ them for the benefit of his 
creatures. 
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creatures. Horace, ſpeaking of the ma- CHAP. 


ſition of a God, unleſs to accompliſh ſome 


12 
* % ö 
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chinery of the drama, forbids the interpo- fa p : 
| | 


great end unattainable without it: and 
ſurely the idolatrous ſtate of the world in 
the time of Moſes, and the corruptions of 
religion and morality at Chriſt's appearance, 
prove this maxim was applicable to thoſe 
periods. Deliverance from error and vice 
is an end worthy of the divine interpoſition ; 


as it includes the intereſt not only of indi- 


viduals but of human kind, not for a limited 
time but during the ages of eternity. 


9. Having proved that none can work Moſes 


ceed to prove the divine commiſſion of 
Moſes from the miracles which he perform- 
ed. He relates the paſſage of the Iſraelites 
through the Red ſea on dry ground, the 
thunderings, lightnings and the noiſe of 
the trumpet when the law was deliyered, 
the pillar of a cloud, which conducted 
them by day and the pillar of fire by night, 


the miraculous manna, which fed them for 


forty 


wrough 


_ miracles but God or his meſſengers ; I pro- miracles. 
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CH AP. forty years and their garments laſting during 
— that time without decay. Theſe and other 
F miracles having been performed in the ſight 
of hundreds of thouſands; it was impoſ- 
| ſible for ſo many to have been impoſed on 
themſelves, and equally impoſſible that all 
ſhould conſpire in atteſting a falſehood. 
The cleaving of the earth at the deſire of 
Moſes, and its ſwallowing up Korah, Da- 
than and Abiram with their people, was | 
ſuch a momentous fact as could not have | 
been miſtaken. The death of ſo many was 
remarkable; and ſo was the deſtruction of 
250 princes' 'of the aſſembly, famous in the 
_ Congregation, who periſhed by fire for re- 
belling againſt Aaron. Moſes recapitulated 
his miracles in Egypt and in the wilderneſs, 
and appealed to thoſe who were preſent for 
the truth of them: which no wiſe man 
would have done, if he could have been 
confuted. If Moſes, Aaron and a few 
others only, pretended to have wrought 
miracles; they would have found it impoſ- | 
ſible to make thouſands believe, what every 
perſon 1 muſt have known to be falſe, if it 


was 
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was ſo. If the claim to miracles was falſe CHAP. 
and as ancient as Moſes, all the Iſraelites Veg cs 


- muſt have aſſented to what they knew to be 
an impoſture. Nor could a forgery have 


been impoſed on the Hebrews at any ſub- 


ſequent period; ſince a rebellious people 
would naturally have ſaid of the pretended 
miracles of Moſes, theſe are extraordinary 
things, but we never heard of them before. 
The miracles of Moſes were propoſed by 
this lawgiver as motives to the obſervance 
of his laws; which he would not have 
done if they had not been wrought. The 
miraculous deliverance of the Iſraelites out 
of Egypt, is the chief motive of obedience 
to the law; and all its exhortations are 
founded on the wonders which God 
wrought for them. As a preamble to the 
decalogue we find the following words: 
« am the Lord thy God, which brought 
„ thee out of the land of Egypt, out of 
5. the houſe of bondage.” They who doubt 
or deny the divine authority of Moſes, al- 
low him to have been a wiſe lawgiver; and 
it is abſurd to ſuppoſe that ſuch a man 

| would 
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would weaken the authority -of a wiſe code, 
by blending with it an account of miracles 
which never were performed. Some think 
it impoſſible to reſiſt the evidence of mi- 
racles, and can not believe that the Iſraelites 
would have worſhipped idols, had they ſeen 
the wonders related by Moſes. But mi- 
racles do not abſolutely determine the will; 
and we have the teſtimony of a philoſopher 
that he would have reſiſted them though 
he had ſeen them with his eyes. (i) Make 
e the lame to walk, the dumb to ſpeak, or 
% raiſe the dead,” ſays he, “ and I ſhall 
* not be ſhaken by this.” Such was the 


opinion of this freethinker relative to mi- 


racles; while others of his fraternity main- 


tain the impoſſibility of reſiſting their force, 


Voltaire expreſſes a ſurprize that the Egyp- 


tian and Greek hiſtorians are ſilent about 


% 


the plagues of Egypt, and the ſafe paſſage 
of the Iſraelites through the Red ſea, while 
their enemies were drowned. The ſilence 
of the Egyptian writers concerning miras 
cles, which were diſgraceful to their nation 

) See the Jewiſh Lett. to Voltaire, Lett, vi, 


* 
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and to their gods, is rather a ow that CHAP, 
thoſe miracles were performed; ſince they AAR 


would have denied them had they not been 
wrought, Beſides, a fact may be true and 
be ſuppreſſed by hiſtorians; for all the 
Roman hiſtorians conceal the following 
matter, namely, that Porſenna in his league 
with the Romans, forbad the uſe of iron 
except in implements of agriculture (H. 
Mr. Gibbon affirms, that the contempo- 
raries of Moſes and Joſhua beheld with 
careleſs indifference the moſt amazing mi- 
racles. But let me aſk how he came to 
know this? When they ſaw the water of 
the Red ſea becoming a wall to them on 
* the right hand and on the left, they fear- 
« ed; when they perceived the thunder- 
« ings, the lightnings, the noiſe of the 
e trumpet, and mount Sinai ſmoking they 
& ſtood afar off, and ſaid unto Moles, 
“ ſpeak thou with us and we will hear, but 
let not God ſpeak with us leſt we die.“ 
The Iſraelites were ſo ſenſibly affected by 
theſe miracles, that they did not apoſtatize 
(4) Plin. Hiſt. Nat. xxxir, 14. 
from 
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CHAP, from God's worſhip while Moſes and Jo- 
— ſhua lived; but when they were dead and 
another generation roſe, which knew not 
the Lord nor the works which he had 
done, the Iſraelites relapſed into idolatry 
and diſobedience. Vet we are not to con- 
clude from ſuch relapſes and acts of diſobe- 
dience, that they diſbelieved thoſe miracles; 
ſince a man may believe a religion to be 
divine and violate its precepts, and tranſ- 
greſs the laws of his country, while he ac- 
knowledges their authority. Since then 
miracles prove the divine interpoſition, and 
were performed by Moſes; there can be 
no room for queſtioning his divine com- 
miſſion or the authority of his laws. 


His di- 10. A curſory view of the Jewiſh hiſ- 


3 tory, while it convinces us that obedience 


1 was attended with rewards, and diſobe- 
dience with puniſhments, proves the divine 


= 


" authority of Moſes, and the influence of 
his promiſes and threats on the condition 
of his people. Of all inſtitutions none ſa 
ſtrongly marks the divine legiſlator as tem- 
* 22 | poral 
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poral ſanctions. In the courſe of this CH ANY 
world rewards and puniſhments are not 


uniformly diſpenſed, according to the me- 
rits or demerits of individuals or nations; 
in this life there is not an, inſeparable con- 
nection between obedience and rewards, 
diſobedience and puniſhments. But here, 
the ſuperiority of Moſes to all other lay- 
givers fully appears. He promiſed to re- 
ward with national proſperity or national 
judgments, the obſervance or violation of 
his laws, and his promiſes were performed ; 
nor could any except a divine lawgiver have 
fulfilled ſuch promiſes, The power of 
other lawgivers extended only to the pu- 
niſhment of individuals; but not to the 
chaſtiſement of a whole people, who be- 
came vicious or diſobedient, much leſs ta 
the rewarding the virtuous or obedient, * 
This was that privilege of the Hebrew 
lawgiver, which diſtinguiſhed him from 
all other lawgivers, and proves his com- 
miſſion from God, and his wiſdom from 
heaven (/). 

(1) See Warburton's divine legation paſſion, 

9 e 
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CHAP, 11. The divine authority of the Mofaic 
h is proved, not only from temporal 


1 ſanctions and the miracles of its author, 


of his pro · but from the fulfilment of its prophecies. 
God alone foreſees future and contingent 
events; that is events, which in the judg- 
ment of man, may or may not happen; 
and none but perſons commiſſioned by 
him, can foretel ſuch events, before they 
are accompliſhed. No perſon will deny 
the foreknowledge of God; or his power to 
inſpire men with the gift of prophecy; 
nor can we doubt that he has endowed cer- 
tain perſons with WT gift, if we compare 
ſeveral prophecies with hiſtorical events. 


Moſes delivered ſeveral prophecies, the moſt 


remarkable of which relates to the ſtate, 
ſufferings and preſervation of the Jews. 
This lawgiver (n foretold that the Hebrews 
ſhould be removed into all the kingdoms 
of the earth, ſcattered among all people, 

* from one end of the earth even unto the 
other find no eaſe nor reſt—be oppreſſed 
and cruſhed always be left few in num- 
ber among the heathen—pine away in 
a (mn) Deut. xxviii, „their 


C * 


„ 
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« their iniquity in their enemies land be- C HAF. 
«© come an aſtoniſhment, a proverd and a 8 


« by-word among all nations.” Biſhop 
Newton (z) has ſhewn that theſe predic- 
tions were literally fulfilled, during their 
ſubjection to the Chaldeans and Romans; 


and in latter times, in all nations where 


they have been diſperſed. Moſes (o) fore- 
told that their enemies would beſiege and 
take their cities; and this prophecy was 
fulfilled by Shalmanaſſer king of Aſſyria, 
who beſieged Samaria, by Sennacherib, 
who took all the fenced cities of Judah, 
and by Nebuchadnezzar, who burned the 
city and temple of Jeruſalem (p). Moſes 
() foretold that ſuch grievous famine 
ſhould prevail during thoſe ſieges, that 
they ſhould eat the fleſh of their ſons and 
daughters; and hiſtory informs us that 
they devoured their own children in Sama- 
ria and Jeruſalem (). Though. the He- 
brews were to be as numerous as the ſtars 
of heaven; yet Moſes foretold that they 


(n) Newton's Difſert. vii. (o) Deut. xxviii. (v) New- 
ton's Diſſert. vii. () Deut. xvi- (7) Newton's Diſſert. vii. 
| | would 
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CHAP. would be few in number, and his prophecy 
as fulfilled. For in the laſt ſiege of Je- 
ruſalem and in other parts of Judea, there 
periſhed by famine and by the ſword, one 
million two hundred and forty thouſand 
four hundred and ninety Jews (/). Since 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem by Titus, they 
have been ſcattered among all nations, have 
ſuffered numerous hardſhips, and yet ſub- 
ll. fiſted a ſeparate people without incorpo- 
0 Hd rating with the natives. Nor ſhall we be 
ſurprized at the accompliſhment of ſeveral 
predictions of Moſes, if we conſider the 
exact completion of prophecies delivered 
by Ifaiah, Daniel, Malachi, Haggat and 
| others, who were in many reſpects inferior 
j to the Hebrew lawgiver. Theſe men fore- 
| told that a great prophet ſhould come into 
| the world, and deſcribed the time (7), place 
(4) and manner of his birth (v), with ma- 
ny particulars of his character (5), ſuffer- 
ings and death (3). They foretold ſuch 
(/) Newton's Diſſert. xvi. (:) Dan. ix. Mal. iii. 
Haggai ii, (i) Micah ii, (x) Lai. vii, 14+ (y) Ifai. 
XXXVY & lxi. (2) Ifai. liii. 
| minute 
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| minute circumſtances of him, as it would CHAP. 
be abſurd to aſcribe to chance or conjecture ; ed 
ſuch as his riding on an aſs into Jeruſalem 
(a), being ſold for thirty pieces of ſilver 
(5), ſcourged, buffetted and ſpit upon (c), 
the piercing his hands and feet (4). being 
numbered among tranſgreſſors (), their 
caſting lots for his garments (/), men's 
eyes being cloſed (g) that they ſhould not 
know him, &c. A very learned author (4) 
has produced from the old teſtament nu- 
merous prophecies relative to the Meſſiah, 
and ſhewed that thoſe prophecies were ex- 
actly fulfilled in Jeſus, and are not appli- 
cable to any other perſon. All thoſe pro- 
phecies, having been in the cuſtody of the 

| Jews, could not have been fabricated by 
the Chriſtians ; ſo that the Jews ſhould al- 

low the Meſſiah to be come, or fairly ac- 
knowledge the falſehood of their prophe- 
cies. Many of the Jews applied thoſe pre- 


(a) Zech. ix, 9. (3) Ib. xi, 12. (c) Thai. 1, 6. 
(4) PC. xxii, 16. (e) Iſai. li, 12, (J) Pf. xxii, 18. 
(2) Ifai. xxix, 10, (5) Huetii Demonſtrat. Evang. 
Prop. ix- 
| dictions 
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_ CHAP. dictions to Jeſus and embraced his religion; 
— and their teſtimonies ſhould have weight, 
as they had been prejudiced againſt him. 
For 300 years before the Chriſtian æra, the 
Jews admitted the tranſlation of the ſeventy 
interpreters, who were appointed by Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus to tranſlate the old teſ- 
tament; but finding that this tranſlation 
bore teſtimony to the meſſiahſhip of Jeſus, 
they ſhamefully altered or obſcured the paſ- 
ſages relative to him (i). They who deſire 
information concerning prophecies may be 
fully ſatisfied, by peruſing the learned trea- 
tiſes of Sherlock, Newton, and Hurd, who 
have ſolidly refuted ojections, which have 

been urged againſt prophecies. 


The evi 12. From what has been delivered in this 


dences ®' chapter, it appears, that the author of the 
- wet 1 Moſaic law was well informed, candid and 
vp. honeſt in what he relates; and unable to 
impoſe were he diſpoſed to an impoſture. 
Lamech had a ſight of Adam, Shem of 
Lamech, Abraham of Shem, Jacob of 
(i) See Leſlie's Theological Works, vol. i, p- 79, folio. 

Abraham 
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Abraham and Moſes of the immediate deſ- CHAP, 
cendants of Jacob. Moſes was the only — 
lawgiver that promiſed temporal rewards 
to the obſervance of his laws; and the per- 
formance of this promiſe proves his com- 
miſſion from God, and the truth of his ac- 
count. As none but the Author of nature 
or his meſſengers can alter or control his 
laws; we have an additional proof of his 
divine commiſſion from the miracles which 
he wrought. He performed them ſo pub- 
lickly and ſolemnly, that it was impoſſible 
for them to impoſe on all the people, many 
of which were conſtantly rebelling and re- 
lapſing into idolatry. No wiſe lawgiver 
would have weakened the authority of his 
laws, by mixing them with fables; nor 
urged his people to obedience on the 
ſtrength of miracles, which never were per- 
formed. Miracles are the beſt proof of the 
truth of a revelation ; as they are addreſſed 
to the ſenſes of the rude and refined, and 
eſtabliſh the truth of a religious ſyſtem at 
once, without ſubtle diſquiſitions, for which 
few poſſeſs leiſure, talents, or inclination, 
D No 
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No perſon who examines the facts related by 
Moſes, and the various circumſtances of his 
law, can ſuſpect it of impoſture. It was 
impoſſible to forge the law, when the facts 
are ſuppoſed to have been recent; or to 
alter it afterwards, when multitudes were 
intereſted in preventing an alteration, In- 
dividuals never could have ſucceeded in a 
cheat; and it is abſurd to ſuppoſe, that a 
whole nation would conſpire in an im- 
poſture. Having proved that it was not 
forged by a zealous Jew, nor by the prieſts, 
nor by Joſias nor Ezra; we can not doubt 
but it was true and authentic. The law 
required the Iſraelites to let the land lie un- 
ſowed every ſeventh year, and to go up to 
Jeruſalem thrice a year from all parts of 


the country. If the law, which enjoined 


theſe and other troubleſome and expenſive 
rites, was forged, men never could have 
been unanimous in believing or obeying it. 
If the Iſraelites conſidered the law as a mere 
human invention, they would not have 


imputed all their afflictions to violations of 


it; nor would their deſcendants have ſacri- 


ficed 


| of the Moſaic Code: 
ficed their lives rather than renounce it. o HAP, 
The Moſaic law having been the civil, as. 
| well as religious code of the Hebrews; it is 
abſurd to ſuppoſe it could have been forged 
| or altered, without the knowledge of the 
| people. The ſeparate intereſts of the twelve, 
| tribes, the frequent and ſolemn readings of 


3 the law, the prohibition of adding to or | 

! ſubtracting from it, the numerous copies of j 

- | it in the hands of the prieſts, magiſtrates ; | 
BY and people, the enniity between the king- | 

. doms of Iſrael and Judah, and other con- 9 
t ſiderations, rendered it impoſſible to have - | i 
4 forged, altered, or corrupted it without 7 
. detection. As none but God or his meſ- = 
) ſengers can foretel future and contingent 
f events; the fulfilment of prophecies relative Cl 
1 to ſuch events, is conſidered as a proof of a » 

2 commiſſion from heaven. Moſes foretold - J 9 
- that the Hebrews ſhould be ſcattered among 


all people, be oppreſſed, and become a by- 
word among all nations; which predictions 
were literally fulfilled under the Chaldeans 
and Romans, and in latter times in all na- 
tions where they have been diſperſed. 
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A snokT VIEw OF THE Evipzxcxs or 
THE TRUTH oF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


ewilh and Pagan authors confirm the goſpe. 

account. of the princes and governors of Fudea 

—And of the ſtate, ſecis, ' cuſtoms, morals 

and doctrines of the Fews.—lIts truth con- 

firmed by the writings of the apoſtolical fa- 
thers.—By learned Chriſtian writers of the 

2d century. And by learned Chriſtian writers 

of the zd century. By heretical and apocry- 
 phal writings. —By the Miſina and Talmuds, 
— And by Heathen writers of the firſt three 
centuries—The apoſtles well informed and 
not deceived in the chief goſpel fach. Ne 
apoſtles were candid and fongſi.— Free from 
enthuſiaſm.— And from worldly ambition.— 
Divine authority of Chriſtianity proved by 
the miracles of its author. —By the accom- 
pliſiment of his predicliont.— By the rapid 
Propagation of the goſpel —By the ſufferings 
is preachers, —BÞy the converſion of Paul, 
| y 
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y the / ife and doctrines of its author.— 
By the unde 2 gned coincidence of the ſacred 
writers, — And by its happy eſfecis.— The 
books of” the new Teſtament authentic. Not 
forged, inter polated, or altered. The evi- 
dences of the truth of Chriſtiamty ſummed 


up. 


E may be ſatisfied of the. truth of CHAP. 
the goſpel hiſtory from the teſti- 
mony of Pagan and Jewiſh authors, of 2 5 
learned Chriſtian writers of the firſt three authors 


conſirm 


centuries, from heretical and apocryphal the goſpel 
writings, and from the Miſhna and Tal- gef 
muds. Dr, Lardner has, from Pagan and car 
Jewiſh writers, proved the truth of ſeveral vermorsof 
udea, 
matters which are occaſionally mentioned 
in the new teſtament, ſuch as the names of 
Princes and. governors, with the ſtate, opi- 
nions, and practices of the Jews: and to 
him we are indebted for the particulars of 
the argument which is here exhibited brief- 
ly, for the inſtruction of thoſe who have 
not peruſed the original. This very learned 
writer illuſtrates the Scripture account of 
| perſons, 
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CH AP. perſons, facts, cuſtoms and Joarines by 
WE paſſages of ancient authors; and derives 


credibility to the miracles, reſurrection, 
and other principal facts, from the truth 
of facts mentioned but occaſionally « or in- 
cidentally. It is a ſtrong proof of the truth 
of any hiſtory, if we find many of its facts 
in contemporary writers; and from this 
principle we derive one argument of the 
truth of the new teſtament. Joſephus and 
Pagan authors mention Herod, Archelaus, 
Pontius Pilate, and other perſons ſpoken of 
in the new teſtament ; and differ but little 
from the ſacred writers, about their offices 
and characters. From theſe we collect, that 
Jeſus was born in Bethlehem of Judea, in 
the days of Herod the king : and from 
Joſephus t that a prince of this name reigned 
over all Judea t for thirty-ſeven years, even 
to the reign of Auguſtus. On the death of 
Herod he left three ſons, Archelaus, Herod 
Antipas, and Philip; ; and Joſephus aſ- 
- ſures us that the whole country, which be- 
fore was governed by the father, was di- 
vided among the ſons. Archelaus a cruel 
and 
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and tyrannical prince ſucceeded to Judea CHAP, 

properly ſo called; and no wonder the fear 
of him prevented Joſeph and Mary from 
coming into his territories, on their return 

from Egypt, whither they fled to ſave the : 
child. According to Joſephus, Herod An- 
tipas was tetrarch of Galilee and Perea, 
and Philip tetrarch of Trachonitis and of 
the neighbouring countries ; and according 
to St. Luke, theſe men were tetrarchs in 
the 15th year of Tiberius. Three of the 
four Evangeliſts relate the marriage of this 
Herod to Herodias the wife of his brother 
Philip; and this unlawful marriage is men- 
tioned in the antiquities of Joſephus.” It 
is probable from the character of John the 
Baptiſt, that he would oppoſe ſuch a mar- 
riage;.and that, in conſequence of his op- 
poſition, Herodias might uſe her influence 
with Herod to behead John, and deſire to 
ſee his head, to be ſure that her orders were 
executed. In the Acts we are informed, that 
« Herod the king {ſtretched forth his hands 
& to vex certain of the church, and that 
„ he killed James the brother of John 
with 
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eng p. « with the ſword.” Joſephus aſſures us, 
«> that one Herod Agrippa was exalted-to a 


throne by Caligula and Claudius; and it 
is probable that the Chriſtians were perſe- 
ſecuted by him, who was violently attached 
to the Jewiſh inſtitutions. St. Luke and 
Joſephus agree, as to the diſeaſe of which 
Herod Agrippa died, The former ſays he 
was eaten of worms, as a judgment from 
God for his vanity and ingratitude; and 
the latter ſays he died of an ulcer, which 
bred worms, Herod Agrippa had three 
daughters, Bernice, Mariamne and Dru- 
ſilla; and both Joſephus and St. Luke 
agree, that the laſt was married to Felix 
governor of Judea, According to Tacitus, 
Felix was arbitrary and unjuſt; and Jo- 
ſephus affirms, that he prompted a man ta 
aſſaſſinate the high-prieſt, who adviſed him 
to correct his mal-adminiſtration. It was 
not unnatural for ſuch a man to tremble, 
when St. Paul preached on righteouſneſs, 
* temperance, and judgment to come,” 
and to hope that money ſhould be given 

him 
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him by St, Paul that he might looſe him. CHAP, 
Such was the conformity between ſore —w> 


Jewiſh and Pagan authors, and the writers 
of the New Teſtament, relative to the 
| Princes and governors of Judea! 


2, Other authors agree with the ſacred 


They 


agree as to 


writers, in reſpect to the ſtate of the Jews in the ſta, 


Judea and other countries, and to their 
ſects, doctrines, morals, and cuſtoms in 
the apoſtolic age, According to Joſephus, 
the Jews enjoyed the Tree exerciſe of their 
religion, with a power of accuſing and ꝓro- 
ſecuting, but not of putting any man to 
death. In conſequence of this power, they 
were importunate with the Roman Gover- 
nor to crucify Jeſus; and Pilate faid unto 
them * take ye him and judge him ac- 
* cording to your law; and they ſaid we 
have no power to put any man to death.“ 


It appears from Philo, Joſephus and other 


writers, that the Jews were diſperſed in 
many countries, before the diſtruction of 
Jeruſalem by Titus; and we find that St. 
Paul preached in the Jewiſh Synagogues 


in 


ſects, doc- 
trines, 
morals, 
and cuſ- 
toms of 


the Jews. 
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en Ar. in Antioch, Iconium, Theſſalonica, Athens, 
— in Epheſus and in Rome. After the 


6 ſtricteſt ſect of our religion” ſays St. 
Paul, I lived a Phariſee; and accord- 
ing to Joſephus, the Phariſees | were the 
moſt religious of the Jews, and the moſt 
exact and ſkilful in explaining the laws, 
The Goſpels frequently mention the tra- 
dition of the Elders ; and Joſephus affirms, 
that the Phariſees delivered many inſtitu- 
tions, which are not written in the law of 
Moſes. The Scriptures.repreſent the Pha- 
riſees as having conſiderable influence with 
the people, and abuſing their credulity z 
and of this the hiſtory of Joſephus furniſhes 
a ſignal inſtance. According to the Gof- 
pels, the Phariſees and Sadducees differed 
in ſome religious points ; and Joſephus calls 
the Sadducees, the ſe& which was oppoſite 
to the Phariſees. -** The former ſay there is 
neither angel nor ſpirit, but the Phariſees ' 
„ confeſs both:“ and Joſephus aſſures us 
that the Phariſees held the immortality of 
the Soul ; while the Sadducees maintained 
that it periſhed with the Body. It is ſaid 
| Ir. 
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inthe goſpels that thePhariſees Whit often * en 4 
and Joſephus declares, they practiſed . — 


temperance and never indulged in luxury. 


The woman of Samaria told our Saviour, 


that our fathers worſhiped in the moun- 
tain Gerizim; and Joſephus informs us; 
that Mount Gerizim was eſteemed the moſt 


ſacred of all mountains. The Scriptures 


expreſs the mutual hatred of the Jews and 
Samaritans; and Joſephus in different parts 
of his IG confirms the Goſpel hiſtory. 


in this reſpect. The Evangeliſts repreſent 


the Jews as extremely wicked, in Our 


Saviour's time; and Joſephus gives a ſimi- 


lar account of them, Jeſus called them“ an 
evil and adulterous generation; and ac- 
cording to Joſephus, they left no evil un- 
practiſed, and ſtrove to exceed each other 


in impiety and injuſtice. If,” ſays this 


hiſtorian, the Romans delayed to come 
« againſt thoſe wretches, the City would 
« have been ſwallowed by an earthquake, 
10 overwhelmed by a deluge, or conſumed 
3 by fire from Heaven as Sodom was; 
* for it bore a gener ation of men more 

wicked 
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T 


0 HA P. cc wicked than thoſe which ſuffered ſuch 
2 6 calamities.” The Romans affixed to the 


inſtrument of the puniſhment of malefac- 
tors, a writing expreſſing their crime; 
which writing was called in Latin a title; 
and therefore Pilate wrote a title and put 
it on the Croſs, and the writing was ** Je- 
& ſus of Nazareth the King of the Jews.“ 
Agrippa having received a tetrarchy from 
Calligula, with the privilege of wearing 
a crown; the Alexandrians, in deriſion, 
ſeated a half mad-man on a lofty ſeat, put 
a paper crown on his head, and a reed in 
his right hand, for a ſcepter. The Jews 


likewiſe put a crown of throns on the head 


of Jefus, and a reed in his right hand ; 

and inſultingly hailed the king of the 
Jews. Jeſus bore his own Croſs; and it 
appears from the following paſſage of Plu- 
tarch that criminals bore theirs. © Every 
„ kind of wickedneſs produces its own 
« particular torments; juſt as every male- 
« factor, when he is brought forth to exe- 
c cution carries his own croſs.” In the Acts 


we are informed that there was a great 
dearth 
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dearth through the land of Judea in the CHAP. 
days of Claudius; and it appears from = 
Joſephus, that Helene the Queen of the 
Adiabenes, relieved a ſcarcity which hap- 
pened in Judea in the reign of that Empe- 
ror. St. Luke aſſures us, that Claudius 
commanded all the Jews to depart from 
Rome; and Suetonius declares he expelled 
them for raiſing diſturbances in that city. 
Dr. Lardner confirms the truth of ſeveral 
other matters occaſionally mentioned in 
the Scriptures, from Philo, Joſephus and 
Heathen authors; and from the truth of the 
occaſional points, infers the truth of fuch 
as are principal. 


3. Dr. Lardner proves the truth and Its ruth 


confirm 
antiquity of the books of the New Teſ- by thewrl- 
tament, from the teſtimony of contempo- _ 
rary Chriſtian writers, or of their immedi- i= * 


ate ſucceſſors. An epiſtle aſcribed to Bar- 
nabas, a companion of Paul, contains ſome | 
expreſſions of St. Matthew ; and the anti- 
qꝗuity of this piece is ſpoken of by Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Origen, Euſebius, Jerome, 
and 


n 
*S- 
» 
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CH — P. and others: Clemens Romanus, a contem- 
— porary of St. Paul, in his epiſtle to the 
Corinthians, refers to Paul's firſt epiſtle to 

2 people, alludes to the Acts of the apoſ- 

tles, and. to ſome paſſages of Matthew, 
* and Luke; Hermas ſeems to allude 

to three ofthe goſpels, to the Acts, and to 
ſeveral of the epiſtles. Ignatius expreſſly 

| aſcribes, to St. Paul the epiſtle to the Ephe- 

fians, and plainly alludes to the goſpels of 

St. Matthew and St. John. Polycarp quotes 

the epiſtles of St. Paul to the Philippians, 

with ſome expreſſions of St Matthew and 

St. Luke; and refers to the Acts of the a- 
poſtles, to ſeveral epiſtles of St. Paul, and 

to other parts of the New Teſtament. 

Theſe are called the Apoſtolical Fathers; 
becauſe they were the contemporaries, ac- 

| quaintances, or immediate ſucceſſors of the 
3 . Apoſtles. The works of the apoſtolical fa- 
F thers might perhaps have been at firſt pub- 
liſhed anonymouſly, from a dread of per- 
ſecution; but the authors were well known 

to their own party, nor do we find any 

= difference among the ancients relative to 


them. 
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them. The antiquity of thoſe writings be- CHAP. 
ing admitted; it is immaterial whether gw. 
they were written by thoſe whoſe names 
they bear, or not : eſpecially as from their. 
writings we may be certain, that the authors 
were pious and good men. Thoſe writings 
(4) tho' not free from errors, are pious and 
moral, worthy of the apoſtolical age, and 
of apoſtolical men, and not calculated to 
ſerve any party, nor to countenence any 
opinion of the ſects of philoſophy. They 
were written in a ſtile of Evangelical ſim- 
plicity, in a ſpirit of peace, charity and re- 
ſignation, and without that diſplay of learn- 
ing, which is to be met with in the wrt. 
tings of the Fathers of the 2d and 3d cen- 
turies. Their exhortations to unity, prove 
that there were diviſions among the Chriſ- 
tians ; which diviſions would have rendered 
it impoſſible to forge or interpolate the 
Scriptures without detection (/). 


(4) Archbiſhop Wake's Genuine Epiſt. of Apoſtolical Fathers. 
(/ ) Compare this Sect. with the 2oth and 21ft Sect. of this Ch, 


1. 5. In 
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CHA P. 4. The writers of the ſecond century 
== alſo bear teſtimony to the truth of the 


By wri- 


ters of the 


Papias mentioned the goſpels of Matthew 


ſecond 
century. 


books of the new teſtament. A. D. 116, 


and Mark, quoted ſome of the epiſtles, 
and referred to various parts of the new 
teſtament. In the firſt apology, which Juſ- 
tin martyr preſented to the emperor Anto- 
ninus Pius in the-year 140, he quoted the 
goſpels, referred to the Acts, and to divers 
epiſtles, and mentioned the death, reſur- 
rection and aſcenſion of Chriſt. In the ſame 
apology he ſpoke of the miracles and cruci- 
fixion of our Saviour; and for the truth of 
both appealed to the acts made under Pilate, 
which he would not have ventured to do, 
If thoſe acts did not exiſt, or if they did 
not contain the facts which he alluded to. 
In ſupporting his opinions among the 
profeſſors of Chriſtianity alſo, he quoted 
the four goſpels or referred to them ; which 
he would not have done, if they wanted 
authority. He ſpoke of them alſo, though 
but ſlightly and incidentally, in anſwering 


tn) Apel. p. 71, 56, & 98, Lond. edit. 1722, 
the 


\ 
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40 
the queſtions of the orthodox Chriſtians, © 7 7 


none of which inſinuated that they were — 


not genuine or authentic (a): Dionyſius 
of Corinth, T atian, Hegeſippus, Melito, 
and lrenæus, who flouriſhed about the 
year. 174, quoted or alluded to different 
parts, of | the New Teſtament, wrote har- 
monies of the goſpels, expreſſed ſeveral | 
things! in the ſeripture ſtile, or ſhewed their 
acquaintance with the facred writings. 


The goſpels were authentic in the time 


of Iræneus; becauſe he frequently quoted 
them in his attacks on the Gnoſtics, Mar- 


| cionites, Valentinians, Carpocratians, Cer- 


donians and other heretics of his time; g 
which he would not have done, if they 
had nat then a conſiderable degree of. credit 
Ta authority. Athenagoras, Miltiades, 
egptylus, Pantenus, Clemens Alexan- 
rinus, Polyerates, Heraclitus, Maximys, 
ndidus, , Sextus, Arabianus, Hermias 
Serapipn, Ke, &c. (who, wrote about the 
Year. 1 0) quoted © or. referred t to the goſpels 


i Qual k. nd om al. Iv, bxxxvii, 
Sh. 


E or 


5 Evidences of the Truth 
CHAP. or epiſtles; and defended them againſt the 
| vn attacks of heathens and heretics. Tertul- 
| Lan, who flouriſhed in the year 200, has a 
number of paſſages from the four goſpels, 
from the book of the Acts, and from the 
epiſtles; and he has quoted thoſe paſſages, 
as if their truth was never queſtioned. 
Thoſe paſſages are the ſame with thoſe in 
dur bibles; which ſhews they were not 
forged, interpolated, or altered ſince his 
time. Ten authors, whoſe works are loſt, 
bore teſtimony to the truth of the Goſpels, 
during the firſt two centuries; and ſome 


of them defended Chriſtianity _ Jew, 
Heathens and heretics. 


And by 5. In the third century we find many 
| w—_—_— men famous for their worth, abilities and 
*tuy. Knowledge who bore teſtimony to the Scrip- 
tures, by their writings and by their blood, 

M. Felix, Apollonius, Caius, Aſterius Ur- 

banus, Alexander, Hippolytus and Am- 
monius referred to the New Teſtament, 
commented on it, Wrote harmonies on it, 

LD or 


bf the New Teftamerit. 381 


or defended it againſt its opponents early in CHAP, 

the third century. A. D. 236, otigen 

quoted the four Goſpels; and the paſſages 

which he quoted, correſpond exactly with 

what we find in the New Teſtament ; 

though they were advanced only inciden- | 

tally, and not for the purpoſe of proving 

the truth of the Scriptures. Firmilian and 

Gregory biſhop of Neo-Cæſarea, Dionyſius 

biſhop of Alexandria, Cyprian biſhop of 

Carthage, Dionyſus biſhop of Rome, and 

Commodian, Meletion, and Anatolius, 

three learned Heathen converts, referred 

to different books of the New Teſtament, 

commented on it, acknowledged its divine 4 

authority, or died martyrs to it about the \ 

year 260. Pierius and Dorotheus wrote 

learnedly and elegantly j and both Victo- 

rinus and Methodius who commented on 

the ſcriptures, ſuffered martyrdom towards 

the cloſe of the third century. A. D: 290 

Lucian, a learned preſbyter of Antioch, 

publiſhed a Greek verſion of the Old Teſ- 

tament, and an edition of the New ; and 

| es martyrdom in the preſence of 
a Hr E 2 Maximin 


hah ls " 
| 8 — 
* 
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CHAP. Maximin governor of Nicomedia. This 
— martyr (o) referred Maximin to the Roman 


annals for an account of the darkneſs at 
the paſſion, which it is improbable he 
would have done, if he could have been 
convicted of a falſehood. Pamphilus bi- 
ſhop of Cæſarea died a martyr A. D. 294. 
Soon after, Phileas an Egyptian biſhop, of a 
great eſtate and noble family died in the ſame 
way, and Poter, a learned biſhop of Alex- 
andria, ſuffered martyrdom in the year 300. 
Moft of thoſe authors not only refer to 
and quote the New Teſtament, but ex- 


preſs great reſpect for it; as the work 
of inſpired men, and containing an au- 


thentic hiſtory of Chriſt and his doctrines. 
The numerous references to, and quotations 


from it, prove both it and the facts it re- 


lates more authentic and certain, than any 


_ writings or facts of equal antiquity. Such 


were the principal teſtimonies of Chriſtian 
writers to the truth of the Scriptures, for 
300 years! teſtimonies more numerous than 
to any ancient work, contrary tothe religious 
eſtabliſhments of every nation, ſometimes 
4) Eoſcb, Hiſt, lib, ix, cap. 6. Ruſino Interpret. to 


of the New Teſtament. 


to men's early prejudices, and in general CHAP, 
to the temporal happineſs and intereſt of 2 


the witneſſes. Dr. Lardner ſhews, that 
ſome of thoſe writers were complete maſ- 


ters of Greek literature, of logic, rhetoric, 


geometry and arithmetic; which juſtifies 
the following obſervation of Jerome. Let 
% our enemies, who ſay the church had no 
« philoſopers, nor eloquent and learned 
„men obſerve,” who and what they were 
* who founded, eſtabliſhed and adorned it; 
let them ceaſe to accuſe our faith of ruſ- 
6 ticity, and confeſs their miſtake.” It 
is undeniable that the writings of thoſe 
great and good men contain ſome erroneous 
opinions; but there is no evidence that 
thoſe errors were voluntary, or publiſhed 
for the purpoſe of bach. 


6. The diverſity of opinion among ſec- len nu 2 
taries tends to confirm the truth of Chriſ- by here- 


in ſome particulars, agreed in the main 


points. Heretics adopted the ſame books 


of the New Teſtament, which the orthodox 
received, 


tical and 1 | 


tianity ; ſince all of them, though differing apocryphal 


writings. 


$3 
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en . received, reſpected them as written by the 
— apoſtles, or by their diſciples and compa- 
nions, and are more teprehenſible for per- 
verting the Scriptures, than for deſpiſing or 
rejecting them. Alea received the goſ- 

pel of St. Matthew, is not accuſed of re- 
jecting the other three, nor St, Paul's 

* epiſtles; and it is certain his ſon Iſidore 
BP received the firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians. 

N He admitted the epiſtle to the Romans, and 
probably the other books of the New Teſ- 
tament; though he perverted many paſ- 
ſages, and drew abſurd conſequences from 
others. Pr. Lardner thinks it probable 
that Carpocrates received the books af the 
New Teſtament ; and this heretic expreſſed 
particular reſpect for Peter and Paul. Ce- 
rinthus received ſeveral of thoſe bocks, and 
admitted the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt on 
Jeſus after his baptiſm, his miracles, death, 
reſurrection, and other particulars of his 
hiſtory, The Marcoſians believed many 
facts recorded in the Goſpels; argued 
from St. Matthew. and received St. Paul's 
epiſtles, 


| Chriſt to be God and man, maintained that 
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Epiſtles, the firſt of St. Peter, and the book c HA P, 
of revelations. Marcion allowed Chriſt's 
miracles, his death and refurre&ion, the 
' miraculous darkneſs and earthquake; while 
he rejected ſeveral things which were gene- 
rally received (p), Novatus the author of 
a ſect quotes many books of the Naw Teſ 
tament, and expreſſes reſpe&t for them ; 
Noetus received and regarded the Scriptures, 
though he did not underſtand them like 
other Chriſtians; and the Donatiſts de» 
fended the common cauſe of Chriſtianity 
againft its opponents. Mani and other 
Heathens of his ſe& embraced Chriſtianity, 
from the fame of the wiſdom and virtues 
of Chriſt; obſerved the Lord's day, re- 
ceived the Euchariſt, and baptized in the 
Name of the Father, the Son and the 
Holy .Ghaſt, The Manicheans believed 


he was crucified only in appearance, and 

blended the doctrines of the Goſpel with 

the philoſophy of the Magi, However the 

Manicheans did not weaken * confirm 
Ladner, hiſt. of hereticy, 


SS . 
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oxy te eine of Chin; aue 
> ledging the divine authority of Chriſt, and 
receiving all the New Teſtament except 
the book of Acts, which ſome objected to; 
as it proved that the Holy Spirit, which 
was ſent down to the Apoſtles, did not be- 
long to Mani who claimed that power (9), 
Upon the whole, the heretics alleged the 
Scriptures in ſupport of their p articular 
| tenets ; but mutilated or diſregarded them 
when they clathed with tHeir favourite opi 
mons, or with, the tenets of their philo- 
phy. Sone Wha 25e ib laws 30 
mitted the goſpel; others inſiſted on parti: 
cular tenets of the New Teſtament, with- 
out attending to its general tenour ; an 
all of them maintained their errors by falls 
interpretations, of paſſages..taken from the 
Scriptures. Some heretics wrote apocry- 
phal and ſpurious books in the names of 
the apoſtles; and thoſe apocryphal pieces 
bear teſtimony to the moſt im ortant doc, b 
trines and facts of Chriſtianity. In the | 
early ages ſome men wrote in the names of 

(9) Lardaer, | 


Peter, 
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Peter, Paul, Thomas, Matthias, Ec. im- on 
puted to theſe men what they never - faid 8 
nor did; and hoped to recommend ſome 
opinions of their own, by the uſe of names 
which were reſpected by Chriſtians. But 
theſe writings, though fictitious and ſoon 
laid aſide as ſuch, bear teſtimony to fa 
truth and antiquity of the Scriptures ; 

they admit the dignity and babe 
power of our Lord, and confirm the truth 
of the principal facts. and doctrines of the 
Net ew Teſtament, The acts of Paul and 
Thecla, the recognitions, the. goſpels of 

| Peter, Valentinus and Apelles, the apoſ- 
tolical conſtitutions and canons, the teſta+ 
ment of the twelve patriarchs, and other 
ſuppoſitious writings, bear teſtimony to the 
facts, principles and books of the New 
Teſtament. The author of the acts of 
Panl and Thecla, alleged he wrote out of 
love to Paul; the main part of the goſpel 
of Peter is agreeable: to our Sayiour) s doc- 
trine; and the recognitions refer to the 
Goſpels, Acts, and to ſome of the epiſtles. 
The Valentinians received all the books of 


the 
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EH AP, the New Teſtament ; and Jerome mentions 
— a book called the goſpel of Apelles, who 
received the New Teſtament though ſome- 
what mutilated. The authors of the apoſ- 
tolical conſtitutions and canons received 
the four Goſpels, the Acts, and ſome 
* epiſtles of St. Paul; the teſtament of the 
| twelve patriarchs bears teſtimony to the 
truth of the New Teſtament; and the 
Priſcillianiſts, who made uſe of apocryphal 
writings, admitted the canonical books of 
the Old and New Teſtament (7). The 
' heretics it is true, who admitted parts of 
the New Teſtament, rejected others; but 
it does not appear that they rejected them 
for being ſpurious or forged. The rejection 
of any part of Scripture by heretics, only 
implied, that they did not like it, nog 
chooſe to make uſe of it in their churches, 
Nor can we be certain that even the ſpu- 
rious ſcriptures of the firſt or ſecond cen. 
tury, were written for the purpoſe of miſ- 
leading men; ſince ſome of thoſe ſcripturey 


„ (r) Lardoer, 


might 


might have had their foundation in report CH AP, 
or falſe information, others in the credulity ws 


of the writers, others in falſe philoſophy, 
and none of them perhaps in an intention 
_ - to impoſe or falſify. Since then there is no 
evidence that the ſpurious ſcriptures were 
written with an intention of deceiving 
much leſs can we entertain ſuch a ſuſpicion 
of the writings of the New Teſtament, 
or of the authors of it, However, we are 
not to aſcribe to thoſe ſpurioũs ſcriptures, 
the ſame authority as to the preſent books: 


of the New Teſtament, For Dr. Lardner 


ſhews, that the former were not received 
as divine in the churches of Chriſtians, 
nor alleged by different parties for the 
deciſion of controverſies, nor commented 
on, nor tranſlated, like the New T 99 


tament, 


7. The Miſhna was 2 collection of Jews- Its truth 


iſh traditions, which were committed to 


writing by Rabbi Judah, about the middle 14 2 
of the the ſecond century. The Miſhna muds. 


with the comments on it, makes the Tal- 
muds ; 
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CHAP. muds ; which books are highly reverenced 
— TL 
va by the Jews, and contain all the rites and 
doctrines of their religion. The Miſhna 
and Talmuds, tho* blended with  falſhood, 
and malicious infinuations againſt Chriſt, 
refer to his nativity, relate his journey into 
Egypt, and aſcribe his great works to the 
magic art which he learned in that coun- 
try. It appears from the Talmuds, that 
Chriſt was put to death on the evening of 
the Paſſover, and that a crier went before 
him for forty days, making the following 
proclamation, * this man comes forth to be 
* ſtoned, becauſe he dealt in ſorcery, and 
„ perſuaded and ſeduced Iſrael.” However 
the acknowledgment of . his wonderful 
works, of the ſucceſs of his preaching, and 
of his ſuffering as a malefactor, is mixed 
with virulent aſperſions on him and his 
_ followers. /s) . 


W669. 


Its truth 8. If we examine ſome Heathen authors 
confirmed 


by Hea- in the early ages of Chriſtianity, we ſhall 


then wri- 


ters of the find them acquainted with ſome facts re- 
three firſt | 


centuries. Lardner. 


lative 


= = 
ä 
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lative to it or its profeſſors. Tacitus, Mar- en 


tial, Juvenal, Suetonius, Pliny the younger, bs. 


Epictetus, Suidas, M. Antgnius, Apuleius, 


Celſus, Lucian, Ariſtides, Galen and other 


Heathen writers of the two firſt centuries, 
bear teſtimony to ſeveral facts of the new 
Teſtament, to the perſecutions of Nero and 
Domitian, to the patience and innocence of 
the Chriſtians, to the - propagation of the 
Goſpel, and to ſeveral points relative to it 
and its profeſſors, In the year of our Lord 
68, a monument was erected to Nero in 
Portugal ; (z) for clearing the country of 
robbers, and of men who taught a new 
kind of ſuperſtition. In the end of the 
firſt century, Tacitus /u) acquaints us with 
the death of Chritt, the perſecution of his 
followers under Nero, and the propagation 
of his religion in the country where he was 
crucified. Martial, /w} who lived in the 
laſt year of the firſt century, is ſuppoſed 
to refer to the fortitude of the -Chriſtians, 


(0%) Gruteri Inſeript. p. 238, and Lardner's defence of it. 
(v) Annal. xv. 44. (w) Epigram Lib. X. Ep. xxv. 
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CHAP. j in bearing their ſufferings, rather than ſa» 


ha 1 lately ſeen acted on the theatre, Mucius, 
* « who thruſt his hand into the fire; if you 
„ think ſuch a perſon patient, valiant, 
* ſtout, you ate a ſenſeleſs dotard. For 
« jt is a much greater thing, when threat- 
s ened with a troubleſome coat to ſay, I do 
* not ſacrifice, than to obey the command, 
&« burn the hand.” The troubleſome coat 
ö or ſhirt of the Chriſtians, was beſmeared 
b with pitch, wax or ſulphur: and their 
1 chins were faſtened to a ſtake fixed in the 
ground; in order to keep them erect, like 
a burning torch. To this puniſhment, 
which was inflicted in the reign of Nero, 


lines: 
Pone * tædi lacebis in illi 
Quad ftantes ardent qui fi uo gurture fumant. 
Juvenal (») ſpeaks of the pitched ſhirt, ani 
troubleſome coat, in the following line; 
Auf quod liceat tunica puniſe molefla: 
Sar. i. x55. (% m. 235 Edit. Delphini cum not. 


— crifice to the gods. You have perhaps 


Juvenal / x) ſeems to allude; i in the following 


N 


f 
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and in the note on this paſſage, we are CHAP. 
informed, that ſhocking crimes (bat chief- — 
ly ſetting fire to buildings) were puniſhed. 
in this way. In the Acts (a) we are informed 
that Claudius commanded all the Jews to 
depart from Rome; and Suetonius 74 
aſſures us, that this emperor baniſhed them 
for turbulence under Chreſtus their leader. 
This hiſtorian affirms, // that Nero pu- 
niſhed the Chriſtians, for profeſſing a new 
and magical ſuperſtition; and Pliny's letter 
fe to Trajan A. D. 107, proves the Chriſ- 
tians were known both to him and to his 
maſter. A. D. 109, Epictetus (4) ſpeak- 
ing of intrepidety, eſpecially with reſpect 
to a tyrant, aſked the following queſtion ; 
« js it poſſible toarrive at this temper, and 
become indifferent to thoſe things, from 
% madneſs or habit like the Gallileans, and 
* yet not know from reaſon and demonſtra- 
* tion, that God made all things?” Sui- 
das (e) obſerves, that in the time of the em· 
9) Aas xv. (a) In Claudio Cap. xzv. 


G In Nerone Cap, xvi. (e) Lib. x, Ep. xcvil. 
(4) Arrien p. 400 Edit. Load. 1679 Lib. ir, Cap. vil 


: 
: 
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5 CHAP. peror Claudius, the-Nazarenes and Gallile- 

6 — ans received a new name at Antioch, and 
were called Chriſtians ; And St. Luke makes 
the ſame obſervation in the Acts V af the 
apoſtles. A. D. 161 the Emperor M. Anto- 
nius the philoſopher, thus expreſſed him- 

ſelf in the 11th book of his meditations (8): 
What a foul is that which is prepare 

« even now, to be extinguiſhed or diſperſe 

* or to ſubſiſt ſtill ? but this readineſs mult 
* proceed from a well weighed judgment, 
not from mere obſtinacy like the Chriſ- 
* tians. A. D. 164 Apuleius / a plato- 
nic philoſopher, ſeemed to refer to the rites 

of the Chriſtians, and to the opinions en- 

tertained of them by the Heathens. In his 
fable. of the golden aſs, he charges a wo- ; 

man with riſing early to drink ; in alluſion 

to the Euchariſt, which Was celebrated ear- 

ly during the perſecutions; with lewdneſs, 

_ as the.Chriſtian aſſemblies were in the night; 
E | and with robbing, her huſband, on account 
of the charities of the Chriſtians. A. 4 


| 


Y) xi. 26. (8) Lab. Xi. Sect. 8 
(9) Metanoph, 1bb i. p. 333. 8 Ol 
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170 Celſus, a learned Epicurean, referred to CHAP, 
three of the Goſpels, probably to that of ets 


St. Mark; and to ſeveral epiſtles of St. Paul ; 
but did not inſinuate that they were forged, 
to do honour to Chriſt. We find in Celſus 
(/ the whole hiſtory of the birth, life, 
preaching, miracles, death and reſurrection 
as. recorded in the Goſpels; but he has 
mentioned theſe and other matters, not as 
believed by himſelf, but for the purpoſe of 
refuting them. From his teſtimony it ap- 
pears, that the Goſpel was extant, and that 
its doctrines and facts were believed by the 
Chriſtians of his time; nor does he deny 
them to have been written in the age, in 
which the facts were ſaid to have been per- 
formed. From Lucian's + account of 
Peregrinus A. D. 176, it appears, that the 
founder of Chriſtianity was crucified, that 
his followers hoped for immortality, deſ- 
piſed worldly enjoyments, bore afflictions 
with fortitude, were men of truth and ho- 
neſty, and highly diſtinguiſhed by mutual 


(7) Origen paſſim. (i) De morte Peregrini 
. love. 


= Evidences of the Truth 
CHAP. love. The ſame year, Ariſtides (/) the 


"Ry —.— Sophiſt ſpoke of the wicked men of Paleſ- 
8 tine or of the Chriſtians as Atheiſts, unpro- 
: fitable and ignorant, who abuſed ancient 
E religious eſtabliſhments. A. D. 180, Galen 


(in mentioned Chriſt, and alluded to his 
delivering his precepts in an unlogical way, 
and without any deduction of reaſons, or 
arguments. He blames Archigenes for not 
giving a demonſtration, nor even a proba- 
ble reaſon for ſome things he advances; 
and obſerves, we ſeem to be rather in a 
| ſchool of Moles or Chriſt, where we muſt 
| | receive laws without any reaſon aſſigned. 
"991 The acceptance of the laws of obſcure pers 
9 ſons, without argument or reaſoning, is a 
| ſtrong proof of their divine commiſſion, 
and of the truth of their religion. Dr. 
Lardner ſhews that the Chriſtians or their 
tenets were known to Adrian and the Anto- 
nines, to Scapula, Vigillius, Satuminus, 
Cecilius, Capilla, Vepronius and Candidus, | 
who were governors of provinces in the Wi 


{!) Vol. ii. p. 30g and Seq. Edit. Oxon. 1722. 
(m) De Pulſuum differ. Lib. ii. p. 1011 Edit, Lugd. 1650 
ſecond 
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ſecond century: and alſo to Spartian, Ul- CHAP. 
pian, Dion Caſſius, Porphyry, Hierocles — 


and Julian, who wrote in the third and 
fourth centuries. Julian admits the appear- 
ance of a new ſtar, after the birth of Chriſt; 
but attempts to account for its appearance 
in a natural way. Had there been any doubt 
of the truth of the Goſpels in the times of 
Celſus, Porphyry and Julian, theſe learned 


Heathens would have availed themſelves of 


it, to prove the falſhood of the things rela- 
ted in them. It is true, the writings of 
Celſus and Porphyry are loſt ; but we find 
traces of their opinions or arguments, itt 
other authors, which have been tranſmit- 
ted to us. The emperor Julian, whoſe 
works are extant, 1s ſilent about any forgery 
in the ſacred writings; tho' we can have 
no doubt, of his having ſeen all the objec- 
tions of Celſus and Porphyry who had writ- 
ten before him. 


9. Having proved the truth of the New? 


Teſtament from Pagan, Jewiſh, Chriſtian " Xs 
and Heretical authors ; we may be certain ted io the 


F 2 as pel fads. 
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cn Ar as to the characters of the apoſtles and e- 
ee vangeliſts, to the life, doctrines and mira- 
cles of its author, to its rapid propagation, 


to the ſufferings of its teachers, and to other 


particulars related in it. Each of theſe 


points, when diſtinctly conſidered, will fur- 

. .niſh an additional proof or confirmation of 
; the truth or divine authority of the Chriſe 
tian revelation. The books of the New 

' Teſtament derive authority from the infor- 
mation, integrity, number, diſintereſted- 

neſs and conſiſtency of the writers, and of 

the witneſſes they appeal to. The apoſtles 

and Evangeliſts had full information relative 

to the miracles at the paſſion, to the reſur- 
rection and aſcenſion of Chriſt, and to other 
important facts which they relate. They 

could not have been impoſed on as to mat- 

ters preſented to their ſenſes, and of which 

the ignorant could have judged as well as 

the learned and refined. Matthew was an 
apoſtle and eye-witneſs to thoſe facts : 

Mark tho' not an apoſtle was acquainted 
with Peter and other eye-witneſſes; and 


Luke, who was the companion of the apoſ- 


| tles; 


ended eo. 
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tles, ſays he had © a perfect underſtanding CHAP. 
&« of all things from the very firſt.” + That an 
« which was from the beginning,” faith 
John, „which we have heard, which we 


have ſeen with our eyes, which we have 1 f 
* looked upon and our hands have n 1 | N 
&« of the word of life, declare we unto you.“ 14 


Matthew informs us that at Chriſt's birth, 
wiſe men came from the Eaſt to jeruſalem, F 
to worſhip the king of the Jews ; and that | N 
king Herod was ſo alarmed for his crown, 
that he put to death all the males at Beth- 
lehem under two years of age. The 
ſlaughter of the innocents was a remark» — 
able fact; and many who were at Jeruſa- 
lem when the Evangeliſt wrote, muſt have 
known it to be falſe, if it was ſo. An 
Heathen writer (a) affirms that Herod put 
to death the innocents and even his own 


44K 
ſon; and that Aguſtus obſerved, it was 7 | 11 
better to be the hog than the ſon of Herod. » 
The Evangeliſts affirm, that at the paſ- 1 1 
ſion and death of Chriſt there was an extra- «a | 
| (a) Macrob. Saturn ii. 34. 0 \J 
„ ordinary 1 
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5 C HA r. ordinary darkneſs, a terrible earthquake 
ö — and other prodigies. Had theſe matters 
* been falſe, they never could have been be- 
F lieved; as many who were in Jeruſalem at 
the paſſion were alive when the Goſpel was 
publiſhed, and ready to expoſe ſuch rela- 
tions as falſe, had they been ſo. If there 
was no darkneſs at the paſſion, a whole 
nation might have denied it; and a well 
grounded denial would have refuted Chriſ- 
tianity more effectually, than the moſt 
ſubtle arguments. The darkneſs muſt have 
been miraculous; ſince Chriſt was crucified 
at the time of full moon, at which time an 
eclipſe of the ſun could not have happened; 
| nor does an eclipſe of the fun laſt longer 
5 than fifteen minutes. His appearance alive 
| after his death was atteſted by many, wha 
had ſeen, heard, or handled him; nor can 
we ſuppoſe that perſons under fuch circum- 
ſtances would have believed ſo extraordi- 
nary an event, if he had not riſen from the 
dead. For his reſurrection Paul appealed 
| to five hundred witneſſes, the majority of 
C 5 Which were alive when he wrote to the 
| Corinthians; 
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Corinthians; and he was ſo confident of CHAP, 
the fact, that he declared his own preach- = 
ing to be vain if Chriſt did not rife. The 


number of witneſſes was ſufficient to eſta- 


bliſh the fact, and more was unneceſſary 
and not to be expected: for if it ſhould be 
thought neceſſary that he ſhould appear to 
all the people of Jeruſalem, the ſame reaſon 
would hold for his appearing to the whole 
Jewiſh nation, to all nations and to every in- 
dividual of each nation (5). The diſciples 
could not have been miſtaken relative to 
Chriſt's miracles and aſcenſion, which were 
the objects of ſenſe; and they muſt have 
known, whether they could cure diſeaſes 
or ſpeak languages which they had never 
learned. According to the Goſpels, Chriſt 
not only wrought miracles himſelf, but im- 
parted miraculous powers to his diſciples 
and followers. © And theſe ſigns ſhall 
& follow them that believe; in my name 
they ſhall caſt out devils, they ſhall ſpeak 
«+ with ſtrange tongues, they ſhall take up 
ſerpents, and if they drink any deadly 
(c) Mark xvi, 
« thing 
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CHAP. thing it ſhall not hurt them, they ſhall 
Ry 66 lay hands on the ſick and they ſhall 


„ recover” (c). The communication of 
miraculous powers by Chriſt to his fol- 
lowers was a remarkable fact, in which 
it was impoſſible they ſhould have been 
deceived themſelves, - or have impoſed on 


others; ſince they themſelves and others 


muſt have known whether they poſſeſſed 
theſe powers or not. Upon the whole it 
appears, that the diſciples could not have 
been deceived in matters of fact preſented 
to their ſenſes; in matters of fact which 
weren many in number and various in kind. 
In the New Teſtament are many other ex- 
traordinary things, any one of which if 
proved falſe would have injured the credit 
of the Goſpel, and ſtopped its progreſs 
more effectually than all the cavils and 
calumnies of its opponents. If thoſe ex- 
traordinary facts were either falſe or unſup- 
ported by miracles, all the philoſophers of 
Greece and Rome could not have obtained 
credit for them, much leſs poor and illi- 

(e) Mark xxi. | 
| terate 
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terate fiſhermen. Thoſe facts happened in c mar. 
a ſmall country where they might eaſily 3 
have been refuted, and were related in a 
few years after they were ſaid to have hap- 
pened. Hence the incredulous might have 
received intelligence of thoſe things by en- 
quiry; in which they were aſſiſted by the 
Evangeliſts who are commonly very partl- 
cular as to times, places, perſons and cir- 
cumſtances, 


10. And as the apoſtles and evangeliſts Apoſtles 
and evan- 
were not likely to be impoſed on in plain gchids bo- 
facts preſented to their ſenſes ; ſo their — 2 
writings and actions leave no room for ſuſ 
pecting them of impoſture. They forbad 
ſin in thought, word or deed, required 
men to ſpeak truth one to another, and 
threatened damnation to him who loves or 
makes a lie. It is abſurd to ſuppoſe, that 
men whole religion was a forgery would 
threaten liars, or that the advocates of vir-- 
tue ſhould die martyrs to faliliood. The 
Evangeliſts ſpoke of the virtues of their 
ar, not as panegyriſts ; but briefly and 
incidentally 
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CHAP. incidentally, and as thoſe virtues happened 
3 to be connected with matters which ſeemed 


to be the chief object of their hiſtory. 
They did not write to extend their own 
fame ; ſince they fay little or nothing about 
their own virtues or abilities. Little is 
ſaid of Matthew, and hardly any thing to 
his praiſe; and they are totally ſilent about 
Mark and Luke. They do not conceal 
John the Baptiſt's doubt concerning Chriſt's 
character (4), Chriſt's working few mi- 
racles in his own country (e), many of his 
diſciples quitting him on account of the 
obſcurity of his doctrines (7), and other 
things which forgers would have ſuppreſſed, 
as evidently tending to injure their cauſe. 
They frankly relate the ambition and other 
weakneſſes of the apoſtles, and ſome things 
which ſeem to imply timidity or deſpair in 
their maſter. They conceal not his obſcure 
birth, ſcourgings and ignominious death, 
nor their own meanneſs and illiterateneſs, 
nor the rebukes they received for want of 
(4) Matth. xi, 2. Luke vii, 18, (e) Matth, xiii, 58, 
Y John vi, 66, 
15 faith, 
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faith, nor their conteſts for precedence, CHAP, 


nor their cowardice in dangers, nor the 


contempt in which they were held, nor 
their unſucceſsful attempts to work mi- 


racles, and to convert men by their preach- 


ing. The book of the Acts does not exag- 
gerate the ſufferings of the apoſtles, nor 
magnify their patience; but fairly tells 
when the church had reſt and when the 
people joined them, as well as when they 
were threatened, beaten or put to death. 
In no inſtance have the Apoſtles or Evan- 
geliſts been convicted of alleging a falſ- 
hood, of retracting any thing, or of con- 
tradicting each other. The latter relate 
extraordinary events in the plaineſt manner, 
do not ſeem to ſuſpect the truth of their 
own relations, or the incredulity of their 
readers, nor attempt art or eloquence to 
reconcile men to what appears marvellous 


or myſterious in their narratives. Knowing 


that truth is ſupported without ſophiſtry 
or ornament, they had no recourſe to either; 
but related naked facts, and left every 
man to make his own reflections on them. 

o. The 
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11. The apoſtles did not reſemble either 


| nt or modern enthuſiaſts, in their 


—— doctrines or practices. The prieſts of Baal 


free from cut themſelves with knives or lancets; and 
Entnu-e * 


Laſm, 


- thoſe of Bellona drew blood from them- 
ſelves, and ſprinkled it on the idol. 


The 


ancient Egyptians ſcourged themſelves with 
rods; and the Romans at their Lupercalia, 
marched through the ſtreets naked, beating 
themſelves with whips (a). The Nym- 
pholepti of the Greeks, and the Lympha- 
tici of the Romans fancied they ſaw ſome 
deity or nymph ' which threw them into. 
convulſions (5); and the Curetes, Cory- 
bantes, Galli, Idai Dactyli, and the Salii 
were extravagant in their opinions and 


conduct, danced in armour, made 


a Con- 


fuſed noiſe with muſical inſtruments, howl- 
ed like madmen and cut themſelves as they 
marched in ſolemn proceſſion (c). The 


(4) Polyd. Vergil de Invent. Lib. vii, Cap. 6. 


(5) See Livy, Lib. xxxix. See alſo Steph, Theſaurus Are 


Nympholepti & Lymphatici. 


(e) Dion. Hall. Antiq. Lib. ii. & Apul. Metam. Lib. 


vil. p. 258. Edit, Baſil, 


* 


chief 
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chief enthuſiaſts, ſince the promulgation CHAP. 
of the Goſpel, were the Montaniſts of the * 
ſecond century, the Cruſaders of the ele- 
venth, the German Anabaptiſts of the ſix- 
teenth, and thoſe of England in the ſeven- 
teenth century. Montanus, a gloomy and 
auſtere heretic, fancied the Goſpel was too 
indulgent to human infirmities, and that 
he himſelf was ſent to render it more per- 
fect. For this purpoſe he and his followers 
enjoined rigid faſts, forbad ſecond mar- 
riages, refuſed abſolution to ſuch as had 
been once guilty of great ſins, &c. &c. 
But it ſhould be conſidered, that thoſe 
melancholy enthuſiaſts taught and acted 
conformably to their ancient ideas carried 
to exceſs; whereas the apoſtles muſt have 
had ſtrong evidence, to induce them to 
act contrary to their ancient principles and 
habits. Nor was there any reſemblance 
between the motives or conduct of the 
Apoſtles and Cruſaders; the former of 
which were pious and moral; while the 
latter committed many outrages. The en- 
thuſiaſm of the Crufaders was founded on 
their 


78 Evidences of the Truth 
CHAP. their hatred of unbelievers, on the ſpirit of 
*. chivalry which prevailed in the eleventh 

| century, and on advantages derived from 

thoſe holy wars by princes and eccleſiaſtics; 
whereas the apoſtles propagated doctrines 
| injurious to their followers, and ſubverſive 

8 | of their ancient habits and prejudices. The 

: Apoſtles differed alſo in their principles and 
conduct from the Enthuſiaſts of the ſix- 
teenth and ſeventeenth centuries. The 
former did not meddle with property, and 
enjoined allegiance and the payment of 
tribute; while the German Anabaptiſts of 
the ſixteenth century deſired an equality of 
property and power, the depoſition of 
princes who refuſed to reſtore liberty and 
reform religion, and the abolition of taxes, 
The latter actually depoſed magiſtrates ; 
Whereas the former obeyed the laws and 

never invaded the property of others. The 
Fanatics of England were nearly the ſame 

| as in Germany, in their doctrines and prac- 

— Ty tices. Several of the Engliſh enthuſiaſts 

maintained, that the ſaints had a right to 


ſeize on the property of the ungodly ; 
| while 


1 
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while the Apoſtles thought -it the duty of CHAP, 
ſaints to renounce every thing, for the ſake 


of the Goſpel. The former in the midſt 
of their extravagancies ſeldom forgot their 
temporal intereſt; while the latter paid 
little attention to the affairs of this world, 
The former were puffed up with pride ; 
whereas humility and firmneſs were the 
diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics of the firſt 
heralds of the Goſpel. Moſt of the German 
and Engliſh enthuſiaſts were ambitious of 
wealth or power; whereas the Apoſtles 
expreſſed a contempt for both by their 
words and actions. In ſhort, thoſe enthu- 
ſiaſts maintained abſurd, impolitic, or ſelf- 
iſh opinions; whereas the Apoſtles though 
zealous were moderate and ſteady, and 
preached the moſt uſeful ſyſtem of religion 
and morality that ever was deviſed. Had 
the Apoſtles been as extravagant as any 
ancient or modern enthuſiaſts, they could 
not have been miſtaken as to the facts on 
which their religion was founded. For 
though enthuſiaſts entertain erroneous opi- 
mans, they ſee, hear and feel like other 

men: 


60 eee ft n 


CHAP. men: nor could they have been miſtaken 
Ct reſpect to Chriſt's miracles, reſurrection 
and aſcenſion which they ſaw with their 


eyes. Enthuſiaſts might ſacrifice their lives 
in ſupport of falſe notions which they be- 


lieved to be true; but not in atteſtation of 
falſe facts, which produced neither pleaſure 
nor advantage. 


Theapoſ- 12. Nor were the Apoſtles inſtigated by 
—— worldly ambition, to preach the Goſpel. 
ambition. While Chriſt was alive, his diſciples 
| thought he was to be a temporal prince, 
and aſpired to honour like mere men of the 
world ; but after his death, they deſpiſed 
this world with all its pleaſures or advan- 
tages. The ambition of being the founders 


of ſes might prompt men to alter or re- 


form their religious or moral ſyſtems ; but 


this could not have been the caſe with the 
Apoſtles, who never pretended to be ori- 

ginals, but referred every thing to the cru- 

cified Jeſus, whom they conſidered as the 

founder of their religion. Men might fol- 

| | low 
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low a living impoſtor, not knowing him o HAP, bY t | 
to be ſuch ; but there is no inſtance of their 448 
worſhipping a dead one, who deluded them by 
by promiſes which he could not fulfil. It mM 
was natural for low and ignorant perſons 1:18 
to be ambitious of fame in their own ſmall ? 
circle; but unnatural and unlikely that 1 
ſuch men ſhould aſpire to change the reli- | 
gions of all nations, or encounter difficul- 
ties to eſtabliſh a forgery. Since then the 


Apoſtles and Evangeliſts were well in- f 

formed, candid, honeſt, and free from en- 1 4 

thuſiaſm and ambition; there can be no / 

- juſt cauſe for ſuſpecting the truth of their 

accounts, 1 
13. Having proved the truth of the Divine J 1 

New Teſtament from teſtimonies, and _— q | 

from the information, integrity and can- weed 4 

dour of its authors and firſt preachers; we om the 70 


miracles = 


may conclude that Chriſt wrought miracles of its 
and that his religion is divine. But beſides author. 
thoſe proofs of the reality of miracles, the 
following obſervations leave no room for 
ſuſpecting that they were not performed. 
G The 
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"CHAP, The chief miracles aſcribed to Chriſt by | | 
— the Scriptures were, his converting water 4 
into wine, multiplying a few. loaves and 

- fiſhes, diſcerning men's thoughts, com- 
manding the winds, and the waves, raiſing t 

the dead, curing ſometimes by a word, or a7 

a touch, and ſometimes in an inſtant, or x 

at a diſtance from the patient, the darkneſs 


— 3 Ms. be” 22 * 1 


t 

at the paſſion, and the appearance of ſome t 

who had been dead. Theſe are extraor- | A 
dinary events, and if falſe muſt have ex- ti 

poſed the perſons who preached, and the {| 00 

books which related them, to ridicule and v 

contempt. Thoſe miracles are ſaid to have S Þ 

been performed publickly in Jeruſalem, and = C 

in all parts of Judea and Galilee, in cities = 

and villages, in the ſtreets, and in private 4 vi 

houſes, in the preſence of Jews and Hea- g 
thens, of Scribes and Phariſees. Every - ny 

man muſt have known the falſhood of 

ſome of thoſe relations; and the detection 1 he 

of falſhood in a few inſtances would have | wi 

ſubverted the whole Goſpel. At preſent f 13 

thoſe extraordinary events ſtagger the faith WW «, 


bf many Chriſtians, who have not examied - 
| the 


of the New Teſtament, 


the evidences of Chriſtianity ; nor could o HA P. 
they have been believed at firſt either by "TV. 


Jews or Heathens, had they not been true. 
In the infancy of Chriſtianity, ſuch rela- 
tions, if groundlels, would have prevented 
any man from- quitting his own religion ; 
and had they been fabricated in after ages, 
they never could have been believed, ſince 
the reply would have been, we never heard 
of them before. The Goſpel; by men- 
tioning the places where, and the perſons 
on whom and before whom muracles 
were performed, aſſiſted unbelievers in 
proving it to be falſe if it was ſo; and 
Chriſt's injunction to his diſciples, and his 
promiſe to their converts muſt have con- 
victed him of impoſture, had he been 
guilty of it. He enjoined his diſciples to 
« heal the ſick, to cleanſe lepers, to raiſe 
« the dead, and to caſt out devils” (e); and 
he promiſed the following ſigns to thoſe, 
who believed: in my name they ſhall 
« caſt out devils, ſpeak with ſtrange tongues, 
take up ſerpents, and if they drink any 


(e) Matth. x. | 
G 2 « deadly 
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Ar.“ deadly thing it ſhall not hurt them, they 


wa * ſhall lay hands on the ſick and they ſhall 


ſoon after his deat 


recover“ (f). If the diſciples did not 
exerciſe theſe powers, every convert muſt 
have known the falſhood of ſuch promiſes ; 
and if Zhey exerciſed them, we can not 
doubt but their maſter did ſo. But the 
following obſervations evince, that the firſt 
Chriſtians actually exerciſed theſe powers 

4 Paul (g) acquainted 
the Chriſtians of Corinth that God hath 
5 ſet in the Church, firſt apoſtles, ſecondly 
% prophets, thirdly teachers, after that mi- 
„ racles, the gifts of healing, &c. ;” and 
would not have ventured to aſcribe the 
power of working miracles to an entire 
ſociety, if none of them poſſeſſed it. O 


_ * fooliſh Galatians,” faith Paul, (h) © he 


« that miniſtereth to you the Spirit and 
« worketh miracles among you, doeth he 
« it by the works of the law or the hearing 


„of faith?” We can not ſuppoſe the 


apoſtle would have taken for granted that 


(/) Mark i. (e) 1 Cor, a (þ) Gal. in. 
miracles 
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mümncles were wrought, or cenſured the C HA F. 
Galatians ſo ſeverely, had they been able to — 
contradict his aſſertion. Even the Jews | 
and Heathens allowed the miracles of 4 
Chriſt; but aſcribed them to various cauſes, 2 
denied them to be proofs of his divinity, 
or maintained them to be inferior to the 
miracles of the Pagans. On one occaſion 
the Jews charged him with healing on the 
Sabbath, on another imputed. his miracles 
to Beelzebub, and on a third, acknow- 
ledged that he ſaved others, while they re- 
proached him with not being able to fave 
himſelf, Celſus (4) who perſonated a Jew, 
admits that Chriſt wrought miracles, but 
aſcribes them to a juggle, and inſinuates 
that they were as illfounded as thoſe of the 
Heathens; the falſhood of which inſinua- 
tion will fully appear in the third chapter 
(/) of this treatiſe. According to Celſus, 
(m) Chriſt learned magic in Egypt, and 
on his return home, pretended to be a God 
on account of his miracles. The Jeruſalem 


+ 
1 


7 n 


(#) Orig. Lib. ii, p. 394, Edit. Paris 1733, & lib. i ui, p. 449. 
0 Sect. vi, vii, viü, ix. (m) Ib. lib, i, p, 449. 
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CHAP. Talmud, though blended with malicious 
waa inſinuations againſt Jeſus, admits that a 


child was cured in his name (x). The 
modern Jews acknowledged his miracles ; 
though they imputed them to a juggle, or 
to the ineftable name of Jehovah which he 
ſtole out of the temple (). The Heathen 
in Lucian (o) ſpoke of the Syrian of Pa- 
leſtine, who had cured for rewards perſons 
troubled with -lunacy, convulſions and 
other diforders. Hierocles (i) allowed the 
miracles of Chriſt, and that he was beloved 
by the Gods; but denied him to have been 
a God, and ſet up Apollonius as his equal 
or ſuperior. According to the emperor 
Julian (c), Jeſus never performed any thing 
memorable except healing the blind, and 
the lame, and curing demoniacs in Beth- 
ſaida and Bethany. Voluſian, a learned 
Heathen in his correſpondence with St. 
Auſtin (/), denies that there were ſufficient 


(x) Lardner, vol. viii. (n) Baſnage Hiſt, book iv, ch. 
28, ſe. 7. (o) Philopſeudes p. 833, Edit. Lut 151 5. 

00 Lact. lib. v, cap. 3, & Euſeb. adv. Hieroclem lib. i. 

(0 Cyril. ado. Julian. lib. vi, p. 191 vol. vi, Edit, Lut. 1635. 
00 Epiſt* cxxxy, 


proofs 
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proofs of Chriſt's divinity; ſince healing CHAP, 
the leproſy, curing the ſick and raiſing the — 
dead were ſmall matters to be performed by 

the Deity. In all theſe caſes the enemies of 

the Goſpel acknowledged his miraculous 
power; and we deſire no more, regardleſs of 

the cauſes to which they aſcribed it. 


14. The fulfilment of certain predictions By the as 
uttered by Jeſus, was another miracle, mea: of 
which proves him a true prophet and com- — 


miſſioned by God. Some prophecies were tionzof 
fulfilled for the uſe of the firſt behievers, 
in a few days or weeks after they were ut- 
tered, others in forty years, and ſome in 
ſeveral centuries after the Goſpel was pro- 
mulgated. Chriſt foretold not only the 
treachery of Judas, the denial of Peter, the 
deſertion of the apoſtles, his own death, j 
reſurrection and other events recorded in = 
the Goſpels, but ſome events which were 
accompliſhed after the publication of the 
Goſpels. From the twenty-third and twen- 
ty-fourth chapters of St. Matthew, the 
klürteenth of St. Mark, and the twenty- 


third 


TY 
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_ CHAP. third of St. Luke it appears, that Chriſt 
whos predicted many important events, which 


were to happen before the end of that ge- 
neration, and before the deſtruction of je- 
ruſalem. The moſt remarkable of theſe 
events were the appearance of falſe prophets, 
the propagation of the Goſpel, the trials of 
its profeſſors, famines, peſtilences, carth- 
quakes, wars, and commotions in various 
places. Jeſus declared that theſe things 
ſhall come to paſs before the end of that ge- 
neration ; and it appears (n) that his predic 
tions were accompliſhed in due time. But 
of all his prophecies none was more re- 
markable or more completely fulfilled, than 


that which related to the Jewiſh war, and 


the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. In order to 
underſtand the cauſe of this war and the 
deſtruction of this city; it may be neceſſary 
to premiſe the following obſervations. Ju- 
dea was reduced to a Roman province ſixty- 
three years before the birth of Chriſt; but 
the Jews enjoyed the freedom of their reli- 


(m) See Sherlock and Newton on prophecy. 
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gion and other privileges, under the Roman C HAF. 
governors. When Jeſus was born the Jews 
were in this ſtate; and it was by their im- 
portunity that he was put to death, by 
Pontius Pilate the Roman governor in Ju» 

dea. About that time, and for ſome years 

after, the Jews expected a Meſhah to reſcue 

them from ſubjection; which expectation 
prompted them to revolt againſt the Ro- 

pans in the reign of Nero, and in the ſix- 

ticth year of the Chriſtian #ra. Veſpaſian, 

who was ſent againſt them by Nero, re- 

duced all the cities of Judea except Jeru- 
ſalem; and this general, who ſucceeded 

Nero on the throne, diſpatched his ſon 

Titus to terminate the war. In the year of 

Chriſt 70, Titus beſieged Jeruſalem, took 

it after a long ſiege, deſtroyed and plun- 

dered it, demoliſhed its temple, ſlew or 

ſold the inhabitants, and ſent ſome to Egypt 
to work in the mines, When the Roman 
legions beſieged Jeruſalem, it was full of 
perſons who came thither from all parts to 
the feaſt of the Paſſover: and multitudes 
were deſtroyed by plague, famine, or civil 
diſſention. 


1 * . «a 1 
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CHAP. diſſention. The whole nation,“ ſays 
— Joſephus, was ſhut up as in a priſon; 
« and the Roman army encompaſſed the 
& city, when it was crowded with inha- 
e bitants. Accordingly, the multitude of 
„ thoſe who periſhed therein exceed all the 
« deſtruction that men or God ever brought 
« on mortals.” About forty years before 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, Chriſt fore- 
told the ſiege in the following words: 
„The days ſhall come upon thee that thine 
% enemies ſhall caſt a trench about thee, 
and compaſs thee round and keep thee ' 
ein on every ſide.” He thus paſſed ſen- 
tence of deſolation on the temple with an 
affectionate ſeverity : O Jeruſalem, Je- 
«+ ruſalem (n) thou that killeſt the prophets 
and ſtoneſt them which are ſent unto 
&« thee, how often would I have gathered 
„ thy children together, even as a hen ga- 
« thereth her chickens and ye would not? 
„ Behold your houſe is left unto you de- 
ſolate. In conſequence of this predic. 
tion, his diſciples ſhewed him the building 

() Matth. xxiii, | 
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of the temple; lamenting no doubt the CHAP. 
deſtruction of ſo magnificent an edifice. 


The ſtones were of an incredible ſize, and 
the ſtructure ſo likely to laſt for ages, that 
they thus addreſſed him, See what man- 
« ner of ſtones and what buildings are here. 
« And Jeſus ſaid unto them, See ye not all 
e theſe ſtones? Verily I ſay unto you, 
<« there ſhall not be left here one ſtone 
„upon another that ſhall not be thrown 
„down.“ This prophecy was literally 
fulfilled ; for when Jeruſalem was taken by 
the Romans after a long ſiege, Terentius 
Rufus, who was left there by Titus to 
command the army, tore up the very foun- 
dation of the temple with a ploughſhare. 
The Romans alſo burned and demoliſhed 
the city, dug it up in queſt of treaſures, 
and fo levelled its foundation, that ſome 
have. queſtioned its ancient magnificence. 
Only three towers were left, as ſtanding 
monuments of the ſtrength of the city; 
and part of the wall to ſerve as barracks 
for thoſe who were left there in garriſon. 
Eleven hundred thouſand periſhed during 

the 
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CHAP. the ſiege; ninety-ſeven thouſand were made 
11 : 
- Captives during the war; and the deſcen- 


dants of thoſe who ſurvived the fiege have 


| been diſperſed among all nations from that 


time to the preſent, according to the pre- 
diction of the prophets. Chriſt wept at 
the diſtant view of the calamities which 
threatened his country, and faid to the 
woman, who lamented him as he was led 
to execution: * daughters of Jeruſalem 
«« weep not for me but weep for yourſelves 
„and for your children. For behold the 
« days are coming in which they ſhall ſay, 
„ bleſſed are the barren and the wombs that 
„never bare and the paps which never gave 
& ſuck,” He denounced woe to © them 


e that are withchild, and unto them 


% that give ſuck in thoſe days;” as the 
former were unable to fly, and the latter 
to endure the hardſhips of the fiege. 
The famine was ſo ſevere, that mothers 
ſnatched the food out of the mouths of 
their children, and ſome even deyoured 
their own children; nor is it poſſible to 
read 
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read in Joſephus theſe patticulars without CH AP. 
ſhuddering at the relation. Chriſt's predic- cons 


tions of the miſeries of his countrymen 
were frequent and ſolemn ; he warned his 
diſciples to anticipate the ſiege by flight ; 
« for then ſhall be great tribylation ſuch 
« as was not from the beginning of the 
« world to this time, nor ever ſhall be.” 
Agreeably to this prediction, Joſephus ob- 
ſerves that no other city ever ſuffered ſuch 
things; as no other generation from the 
beginning of the world was ſo fruitful of 


wickedneſs. Jeſus told the ſigns by which 


the Jews might diſcern the calamities which 


threatened them; and urges them to © fly . 


to the mountains when they ſhall ſee the 
« abomination of deſolation ſtand in the 
« holy place.” The Jews counted a cer- 
tain ſpace of ground round the city holy, 
and called every idol, or image of a man, 


an abomination ; and the Roman army 


with its enfigns, and images was ſtiled the 
abomination, which was to defolate and 
lay waſte Jeruſalem. That they may fly 
quickly, he forbad him who © was on the 

*« houſe 
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CHAP. ** houſe top to come down to take any 
— thing out of his houſe.“ In the ancient 
great cities the roofs of the houſes were 
flat; and they had ſtairs on the outſide, by 
which they aſcended and deſcended without 
coming into the houſe. The flat-roofed 
| houſes uſually formed continued terraces, 
if from one end of the city to another; and 
theſe terraces terminated at the gates of the 
cities. He who was regaling himſelf on the 
houſetop was prohibited to take any thing 
out of his houſe; but to fly along the tops 
of the houſes and eſcape out of the city. : 
Having been aſked by his diſciples, about 
the time of the deſtruction of Jeruſalem ; 
'' he replied, ** Verily I ſay unto you, this 
« generation ſhall not paſs till all theſe 
4 „ things be fulfilled.” We find this pre- 
=» diction verified by the event; and the event 
confirmed by Jewiſh and Heathen authors. 
Suetonius mentions the cauſe and iſſue of 
the Jewiſh war; Tacitus and Joſephus 
agree nearly in reſpe& to the conqueſt of 
the Jews by the Romans: Dion Caſſius 


| bears teſtimony to the deſtruction of the 
city 
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of the fulfilment of Chriſt's prophecies re- 
lative to Jeruſalem. The hiſtory of Joſe- 
phus, who was a zealous Jew, is the beſt 
comment on the prophecies concerning the 
deſtruction of this city; as he was preſent 
at the ſiege, and can not be ſuſpected of 
falſhood to favour the. Chriſtians. None 
but the diſpoſer of events could have fore- 
ſeen the rebellion of the Jews, the fate of 
the city and temple; as it was improbable 
that the Jews would have reſiſted Rome, 
the terror of nations; or that the Romans, 
who were gentle to the conquered, would 
with Gothic fierceneſs, have deſtroyed an 
ancient city and famous temple which were 
the chief ofnaments of the province. The 
following obſervations evince that the pro- 
phecies concerning the deſtruction of Jeru- 


ſalem were delivered before the event. 


The ancients concur in aſſigning to the 

three firſt goſpels a date prior to its deſtruc- 

tion (x) ; and the common length of human 
(x) Lardoer, 

life 


7 
city and temple of Jeruſalem by Titus; CHAP, 
and all of them are independent witneſſes a 4 


— 
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CHAP. life renders it probable that they were 
— written before that event. Jeruſalem hav- 


ing been deſtroyed in ſeventy years after the 
birth of Chriſt; it is probable that Mat- 
thew his immediate companion, and Mark 
and Luke the aſſociates of His companions 
were too far advanced in life to write 
after the deſtruction of that city. Artleſs 
men like the evangeliſts were unlikely to 
deliver prophecies after they were fulfilled; 
and if artful men attempted it, it is pro- 
bable they would have dropped ſome hint 
to induce men to think they delivered them 


beforchand, or have deſcribed the enemy, 


the general or the emperor who was con- 
cerned againſt the Jews (y). Had thoſe 
prophecics been publiſhed after its deſtruc- 
tion, they who ſurvived would doubtleſs 
have ſaid; would to God they had been 
delivered before the fiege, for then we 
would have availed ourſelves of their war- 
ning and fled. The Chriſtians who re- 
membered the caution of Jeſus, fled from 


3 Paley's Evidences, Part ii, Chap. 1. 
Jeruſalem, 
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Jeruſalem, and eſcaped the calamities expe- CHAP, 
rienced by perſons who diſregarded his 


predictions: Before the fiege, the Chriſ- 
tians wete numerous in Jerufalem; yet we 
do not learn from Joſephus that any of 
them perithed there ; though he enumerates 
all the other ſects and parties which were 
in the city during the ſiege. Since then it 
is probable they fled from Jeruſalem in 
conſequence of the Goſpel predictions; 
theſe predictions muſt have been prior to 
the deſtruction of the eity. Nor, fhould 
we be ſurpriſed that the deſtruction of Je- 
ruſalem ſhould be foretold by Chriſt; ſince 
ſome prophecies of his apoſtles have been 
accompliſhed many ages after they were 
delivered, and are fulfilling this day in 
every part of Chriſtendom: The cleareſt 
of theſe prophecies relate to an apoſtacy, 
of which St. Paul (a) gives the following 
account: © In the latter times ſome ſhall 
« depart from the faith—ſpeaking lies in 
a hypocriſy — forbidding to marry; and 
„ coinmanding to abſtain from meats | 
(4) 1 Tim. iv. 

H « which 
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CHAP. « which God hath created to be received 
— « with thankſgiving.” In another epiſ- 
tle he thus deſcribes the apoſtate condition 
of ſome profeſſors of Chriſtianity (5) : “ the 
time will come when they will not en- 
& dure ſound doctrine, but after their own 
luſts ſhall they heap to themſelves teach- 
ers, having itching ears, and they ſhall 
* turn away their ears from the truth, and 
&« ſhall be turned unto fables.” Theſe pre- 
dictions have been actually fulfilled by the 
profeſſors of the Goſpel, who believed and 
practiſed ſeveral erroneous doctrines and 

acts unauthoriſed by the Scriptures. | | 
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— — 15. The ſucceſs of the goſpel will ap- 
by its ra. Pear truly - miraculous, if we conſider the 
F 3 oppoſition it met with, and the mean per- 
ſons, by which it was propagated. The 

Apoſtles had no arms to conquer, no 
authority to compel, no money to bribe, 

| no learning to convince, and no eloquence 
1 do perſuade men to embrace their religion. 
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the vices of the wicked, the power of 
rulers, the policy of ſtateſmen, and the 
learning and pride of philoſophers and 
rabbies: and that a religion ſhould pre- 
vail in ſpite of all theſe obſticles, is truly 
miraculous. Both ſacred and profane au- 
thors bear teſtimony to the rapid propa- 


gation of the Goſpel, after the death of its 
author. In a few days after the aſcenſion 


there were at Jeruſalem about 120 Diſci- 
ples (a); on the day of Penticoſt which 
was ten days after it, there were added to 
them about 3000 ſouls (5), and ſoon af- 
ter the number of the men was about 
$5090' (c.) After this we are told that mul- 
& titudes of believers both of men and wo- 
men were added to the Lord,” that the 
number of the Diſciples multipled in Jeru- 
% falem greatly,” and that * a great com- 
% pany of prieſts were obedient to the 


(a) Ads, i. J. () ü 41. (e) ir. 4. 
II 2 bon faith 


They were not only deſtitute of theſe aids, CHAP, 


but encountered the fury of the populace, — 
the zeal of bigots, the intereſt of prieſts, 
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CHAP, ec faith (d) :” and all this in leſs than 
— two years after the aſcenſion (e). In about 


ſeven years (/) after, the Goſpel was 
preached to the Gentiles in Cæſarea; and 
in a year (g) after this, a great number 
of them was converted at Antioch. The 
words of the hiſtorian are (4), a great. 
% number believed and turned to the Lord 
„% much people was added unto the 
& Lord.” -The apoſtles Barnabas and Paul 
« taught much people.” On the death of 
Herod, which happened the next year (i), 
we are told that the word of God grew 
« and multiplied (4).” In three years af. 
ter this, when Paul preached at Iconium, 
a great many both of Jews and Greeks - 
believed (J); and he afterwards had many 


| Diſciples at Derbe a city of Lycaonia. In 


three years after this, or in ſixteen years 
after the aſcenſion, Paul found the Gentile 
converts of Antioch, Syria and Celicia 
« eſtabliſhed in the faith, and encreaſing 


(d) Acts, v. & vi. (e) Benſon's Hiſ. of propagation of 


Chriſtianity. (F) w. (g) Ib. OY Ads xi. 


(„) Besſon Ib. (4) Acts xii. 24. () xiv: 1. 
; : 66 in 
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in number daily (n).“ In Theſſalonica c HAP 
ſome of the Jews believed, and of the de- 


vout Greeks a great multitude (2); and 
at Berea many of the Jews believed (o). 
At Corinth many believed and were bap- 
tized (y); and the words © ſo mightily 
grew the word and prevailed (2);“ 
prove the ſucceſs of St. Paul at Epheſus. 
Demetrius complained that throughout 
all Aſia this Paul hath perſuaded and 
* turned away much people (7);” and 
the epiſtles of Paul prove that churches 
were eſtabliſhed in Rome, Corinth, Galatia, 
Philippi, Coloſſe, Epheſus and Theſſaloni- 
ca. This Apoſtle refers to the churches 
of Judea, of Aſia, and to all the churches 
of the Gentiles /s); and declares that from 
« Jeruſalem and round about unto IIIyri- 
« cum he fully preached the goſpel of 
* Chriſt (z).” Upon the whole it appears 


from the Acts and Epiſtles that in leſs 


(n) Benſon & Acts xvi. 5. (a) xvii. 4 (e) xvii. 12 
(p) xviii. 1. (e) xix. 20. (r) xix. 26, | 
(s) 1, The, xi. 14. Rom. xvi. 19. (1) xv. 19. 


than 
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CHAP: than thirty years after the aſcenſion, Chriſ- 
nk tianity was ſpread thro' Judea, Galilee, 
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Samaria, Rome, Alexandria, Athens, Cy- 
prus, Cyrene, Macedonia, Philippi, An- 


tioch, Joppa, Epheſus, Corinth, Theſla- 


lonica, Berea, Iconium, Derbe, Lydda, 
Saron, Tyre, Cæſarea, Troas, Lyſtra, Da- 
maſcus, Phrygia, Galatia, the Sea coaſt of 
Africa and other places. We are indebt- 


ed for information on the progreſs of the 
Goſpel in thoſe places, more to incident or 


occaſion, than to any deſign in the ſacred 
writers to magnify the converts. The 
book of the Acts is totally ſilent about 
ſome of the Apoſtles, and about the num- 
ber of the converts at Philippi, Galatia, 


and other places where Chriſtianity was 


planted: nor is it likely that we ſhould, 
know any thing of their number in many 
places, were it not for incidents which 
made it neceſſary for the hiſtorian to men- 
tion them. The chief of thoſe incidents 
were the murmuring of the Grecian con- 


verts, the reſt from perſecution, Herod's 


death, the ng of Barnabas to An- 
tioch 
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4 tioch, Barnabas calling Paul to his aſſiſ- CHA P, 
« tance, Paul coming to a place and find 


ing there diſciples, the clamour of the 
« Jews, and the complaint of the arti- 
« ficers intereſted in ſupporting the popular 
& religion, &c, Had it not been for theſe 
« occaſions, it is probable that no notice 
% whatever would have been taken of the 
„ number of converts in ſeveral of the 
“ paſſages in which that notice now ap- 
4% pears” (2). We are alſo furniſhed with 
material evidence of the propagation of the 
Goſpel by Heathen writers, but chiefly by 
Tacitus (w) and Pliny the younger (x). 
According to the former, Chriſtianity took 
its riſe in Jeruſalem, ſpread. itſelf through 
Judea and reached Rome; and this writer 
aſſures us that in Nero's reign, which was 
about thirty years after the crucifixion, a 
vaſt multitude of Chriſtians were feized on 
and perſecuted in Rome, a city diſtant 
from Jeruſalem above two thouſand miles, 
In eighty years after the crucifixion, Pliny 
acquainted the emperor Trajan, that the 
(u) Paley's Evidences, Part ii. Ch. g. 
(w) Annal. xv, 44. () Lib. x. Epiſt. xcvii. 
| Goſpel 
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cn AP. . Goſpel had fo far prevailed in Bithynia, 
— >" that the Heathen temples were almoſt de- 


ſerted, and beaſts brought to market for 
facrifice, found few bidders: nor has any 
reaſon been aſſigned why they ſhould be 
leſs numerous in other parts of the Roman 
empire. Pliny, who was grieved at the 
apoſtacy of the Heathens, perſecuted the 


Chriſtians; and ſome who were accuſed to 
him of being Chriſtians, ſaid they had re- 


nounced Chriſtianity twenty years before. 
Hence it appears that there were Chriſtians 
in Bithynia, i in ſixty years after our Saviour's 
paſſion ; and there muſt have been ſome of 
them in that province before that period, if 
we may judge from their numbers i in Pliny's 
time. Vet from Jeruſalem to Bithynia Was 
above 1200 miles; and to arrive at this pro- 
vince, the Apoſtles muſt have travelled 
through Syria, Pamphilia, Caria, Lycia 
and through other nations differing i in lan- 
guage, in each of which they no doubt 
made many converts. Had not Tacitus 
been writing the life of N ero, we ſhould 


probably know nothing of the number of 


C Chriſtians 
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Chriſtians in Rome in the reign of this CHAP. 
emperor ; had not Pliny been a Heathen — 
prieſt, it is likely we ſhould never hear of - 
the number of Chriſtians whom he perſe- 
cuted in Bithynia, from a zeal for his reli- 
gion. From the countries of ſome who 
wrote in the firſt and ſecond centuries, we 
may judge that Chriſtianity was then exten- 
ſively propagated. Polycarp was of Smyr- 
na, Juſtin Martyr of Syria Paleſtina, Ire- 
nzus of Lyons, Athenagoras of Athens, 
Theophilus of Antioch, Tatian of Aſſyria, 
and Tertullian of Africa. Juſtin Martyr 
O) and Tertullian (s) bear teſtimony 
to the extenſive propagation of the Goſ- 
pel among rude and civilized nations; 
and the Chriſtians were ſo numerous in 
the time of Conſtantine, that ſome have 
imagined he eſtabliſhed their religion upon 
that account. Such was the ſucceſs of 
mean and illiterate perſons; and there were 
excellent reaſons why the preachers of the 
Goſpel were poor and ignorant. Had 
Chriit choſen princes or rich men to pro- 


( ) Dial. cum Tryphone. (=) Apol. cap. — 
Ad Judzos cap. vii. Ad Scapulem cap. iii, 


Pa gate 
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CHAP. pagate his religion, their ſucceſs would 
— doubtleſs be attributed to their authority, or 


power of rewarding their followers. Had 
he choſen orators or philoſophers, the ſuc- 
ceſs of the Goſpel would doubtleſs be aſ- 
cribed to their eloquence or learning; and 
the heroiſm and ſelf-denial of the Chriſ- 
tians, might be ſuppoſed to ariſe from the 
dogmas of their philoſophy. But by mak- 
ing choice of poor and inſignificant - per- 
ſons ; we have a moral demonſtration, that. 
the ſucceſs of the Goſpel is to be aſcribed 
to God, and not to man. The Goſpel it is 
true was rejected by many; but the, con- 
verſion of one Jew or Heathen to a perſe- 
cuted religion, was more extraordinary 
than the rejection of it by thouſands who 
were governed by their prejudices. The 
ſucceſs of Chriſtianity muſt appear won- 
derful, if we conſider the difficulty of con- 
quering men's prejudices, and making con- 
verts this day among the Jews or Gentiles, 
The modern miſſionaries, though pious and 
learned, ,have had but little ſucceſs among 
the Heathens; and as to the Jews, there is 


reaſon to think that more of them have 
been 
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converted in one day by the poor and ig- CHAP, 
norant Apoſtles, than have been won over 3 


in the laſt thouſand years (a), by the clergy 
who have been reſpectable in fortune and 
information, Hence it appears that the 
Apoſtles poſſeſſed ſome mode of making 
proſelytes to which the moderns were ſtran- 
gers; which mode could be nothing elſe 
but the power of working miracles. Ma- 
homet, it is true, made many converts 
without miraculous powers; but ſurely 
they were compelled by his arms, allured 
by his proſperity or enticed by the promiſe 
of carnal indulgences. The followers of 
Chriſt, though perſecuted, were ſoon dif- 
perſed in the moſt remote regiohs of the 
earth; while the proſelytes of the Arabian 
impoſtor were' confined to the nations 
that were conquered by him and his ſuc- 
ceſſors. For three hundred years no force 
was employed in diſſeminating the Goſpel ; 
whereas the Koran owed its origin, pro- 
grels and eſtabliſhment entirely to the 
ſword. I entirely agree with Dr. Prieſtly 
(a) Bryant on the truth of Chriſtianity, 
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CHAP. that the books called the Goſpels were 
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not the cauſe but the fe of the belief of 
Chriſtianity in the firſt ages. For Chriſ- 
tianity had been propagated with great 
ſucceſs long before thoſe books were 
written; nor had the publication of 
them any particular effect in adding to 


the number of Chriſtian converts. Chriſ- 
tians received the books, becauſe they 


knew beforehand that the contents of 
them were true; and they were at that 
time of no further uſe than to aſcertain 
and fix the teſtimony of living witneſſes, 
in order to its being tranſmitted without 
variation to ſucceeding ages. For what 
could have been the preaching of the 
Goſpel orignally, but a recital of the 
diſcourſes and miracles of Chriſt, by 
thoſe who were eye-witneſles of them, to 
thoſe who were not ? The Goſpels there- 
fore contain the ſubſtance of all their 
preaching. While the eyewitnefles were 
living there was little occaſion for books; 
and accordingly no hiſtories were writ- 


ten 'till about thirty years after the aſ- 


6+ cenſion 
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tog 


cenſion of Chriſt, when the eyewitneſſes S Hk. 


were going off the ſtage, and conſeW ] 2 


quently when their teſtimony, without 
being ſecured by writing could not have 
been known with certainty, or tranſ- 
mitted to future ages. This was the 
natural and the actual progreſs of things 
in the primitive times. Unbelievers in 
Chriſtianity prove nothing againſt it, 
unleſs they can prove it did not make 
the progreſs it is ſaid to have made while 
the facts were recent, or that the cir- 
cumſtances in which it was propagated 
were materially different from what is 


commonly apprehended ; as that the ci- 
vil power did not oppoſe its propagation, 


ſo that there was no perſecution of Chriſ- 
tians, nothing to lead its friends or its 
enemies to enquire into the evidence of 
the facts while they were recent. But 
the hiſtory of thoſe times is ſo well 


known, that this is clearly out of any 


man's power, and muſt be ſo to the end 
of time, while any hiſtory of the firſt 
and ſecond centuries ſhall exiſt.” 

16, The 
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CHAP. 16. The religion of Chriſt being con- 
w—— trary to the pride, prejudices and policy of 
Ar the Jews and Gentiles; we may reaſonably 
erings | 
ef is expect, that he and its preachers would be 
* perſecuted ; nor are we diſappointed in our 
expectations. We find his ſufferings and 
thoſe of his followers aſſerted, ſuppoſed, 
alluded or referred to in the four Goſpels, 
jn the book of the Acts, in the Epiſtles, 
and in the writings of the Heathens, and 
the frequent exhortations to patience prove 
there was occaſion for the exerciſe of this 
virtue. Tacitus (a) obſerves that Chriſt 
was put to death when Pontius Pilate was 
governor, that ſoon after his death his reli- 
gion broke out again in Judea, and that a 
vaſt multitude of his followers were perſe- 
cuted in Rome in the reign of Nero. We 
have alſo the teſtimony of Suetonius (5) 
that the Chriſtians were perſecuted by this 
_ emperor; Pliny (c) the younger aſſerts that 
they were treated with aſperity in Bythynia, 
in the reign of Trajan; and their ſufferings 


() Annal. xv, 44: (3) In Nerone cap. xvi. 
(e) Lib. x. Epiſt. xcvil, 
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ale probably glanced at, though but briefly C HAP. 
and incidentally, by Juvenal, Martial... 
Epictetus, and other Heathen authors (v). 
« The converſion of multitudes to a reli- F 
« gion which expoſed them to ſufferings, 4 
js a ſtrong confirmation of the 'truth of | 
« it. We all naturally love friends, rela- 
tions, reputation, liberty, eaſe and quiet, 
food and raiment and life: nor is it rea- 
* ſonable to ſuppoſe that a man will re- 
„ nounce all theſe, unleſs he has evidence | 
„that God requires it and will reward '1 
% him. The converſion of ſo many who 
laid down their lives for Chriſt, abounds 
with proofs of the truth of the Goſpel. 
Their courage and conſtancy in enduring 
«© all that human nature ſhuns and fears, is 
&« aſtoniſhing : Even women and young 
people ſuffered with unſhaken reſolution, 
& tortures which we cannot read of with- 
« out horror: and there is juſt cauſe to 
« think that the divine Spirit enabled them 
% to bear in this manner what they bore 
4 for his ſake” (4). The apoſtles who 
() See Seck. viii of this ch. (4) Jortin's Diſcourſes, ii. 
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CH. AP. were cowardly, while Chriſt was alive, 
— boldly inveighed againſt his murderers 


when he was dead; while no friend of 
Socrates durſt appear at the Areopagus to 
accuſe thoſe who had unjuſtly murdered 
him. Even Plato was afraid to defend 
him, and diſguiſed his ſentiments under 
feigned names. To avoid the fate of So- 
crates, he ſaid and unſaid, and contradicted 
himſelf; while the followers of Chriſt 
boldly defended their maſter, even unto 
death. Simple and ignorant apoſtles en- 
dured tortures and diſgrace in defence of a 
new religion; while Socrates, Plato and 
Cicero, wanted courage to renounce the 6/d 
which they deſpiſed in their hearts. Mul- 
titudes of Chriſtians ſuffered for the Goſ- 
pel; whereas not a ſingle Pagan died a 
martyr to Paganiſm, when the Heathens 
were perſecuted in the fourth century by 
the Chriſtians. It is admitted that men 
may endure evils in ſupport of falſe opi- 
nions, which they believed to be true ; but 
the Chriſtians ſuffered in ſupport of facts, 

| ; | and 
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and not of opinions; nor can unbelievers CHAP. 
name the man, much leſs the number of men, 3 
who voluntarily ſuffered every ſort of evil 
in teſtimony of falſe facts, the belief of 
which did not procure them either a 
pleaſure or advantage. 

16. The converſion of Paul is alone fuf- 


Its truth 
ficient to prove the truth of the Chriſtian confirmed 


revelation. After the crucifixion of Jeſus, __ 

the chief prieſts. and rulers who put him of Faul. 

to death perſecuted his followers, impri- 

ſoned ſome of them, and put others to 

death. St. Paul, who was a Phariſee, 

not only concurred in perſecuting the 

Chriſtians, who were in Jeruſalem; but 

went unto the high-prieſt and deſired of 

« him letters to Damaſcus to the ſyna- 

* gogues, that if he found any of this way 

& whether they were men or women, he 

„ might bring them bound unto Jeru- 

„ falem.” His requeſt was complied with, 

and “ he went to Damaſcus with autho- 

*« rity and commiſſion from the high- 

«« prieſts; and in his way to Damaſcus he 

0 . a light from heaven above the - 
I I brightneſs 
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+ CHAP, * brightneſs of the ſun ſhining round 
about him and his fellow-travellers; 


and he heard a voice from heaven, ſay- 
„ing unto him in the Hebrew tongue, 
Saul; Saul, why perſeeuteſt- thou me?“ 
From that moment he became a proſelyte 
to the Goſpel, and a zealous advocate in- 
ſtead of a violent perſecutor: nor is it pro- 
bable that this account was fabricated. If 
St. Paul's fellow-travellers had not ſeen the 
miraculous light, they would doubtleſs 
have contradicted his account of this mi- 
racle ; as it is probable they were magiſ- 
trates or ſoldiers employed by the .high- 
prieſts and rulers againſt the Chriſtians, 
and do not appear to have had any connec- 
tion with Paul, either before or after this 
time. Nor was St. Paul an enthuſiaſt. 
Though zealous he was rational and moral ; 
while enthuſiaſts have been extravagant in 
their doctrines and actions (x). The vi- 
ſions of Chriſtian enthuſiaſts tended to con- 
firm ſtrange opinions founded on ancient 
prejudices carried to exceſs: whereas St. 


(x) See Sect. xi of this Cb. 
Paul 
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Paul was not fo liable to deception in ref- C wh pP. 
pect to a viſion which tended to ſubvert wn, 
the prejudices of his education. Some en- 
thuſiaſts fancied they ſaw viſions in. the 
night, during their ſleep, or when they 

were alone; while St. Paul ſaw the light 

and heard the voice in the day, while he 

was awake and in the preſence of others. 

Had St. Paul been an impoſtor, he would 

have aſcribed his own converſion to a mi- 

racle wrought among friends, rather than 

to one performed among enemies or ſtran- 

gers to the Goſpel; who would have ex- 
poſed his falſhood had he been an im- 
poſtor. But for the truth of the miracle 
wrought in his converſion he appealed to 

king Agrippa (e), who did not contradict 

him; though he muſt have heard all that 

the Jews could have alleged againſt it. St. 

Paul, having commenced a preacher before 

the Goſpels were publiſhed, muſt have 

been inſpired, or have learned from the 
Apoſtles an exact knowledge of its doc- 

trines and facts, together with the means 

(e) Acts xxvi. 


12 whereby 


. 


CHAP. whereby they ſupported their claims to mi- 
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— racles. If he had collected this knowledge 


from report, he and the Apoſtles would 
have differed in ſome points, and expoſed 
each other by their mutual differences. If 
they ſuſpected his ſincerity, they would 
not have truſted him with their confidence; ; 
nor would they, if they had been cheats 
themſelves, have committed their ſecrets 
to one who had perſecuted them. St. Paul 
could not have expected wealth, power or 
reputation by embracing the Goſpel ; nor 
to gratify any vicious appetite under the 
authority of it. He could not have ex- 
pected to grow rich by joining the poor 
and oppreſſed Chriſtians : and he was ſo 
far from ſeeking to enrich himſelf by the 
charities of the churches. which he after. 
wards planted, that he often refuſed to 
accept any part of it for the neceſſaries of 
life. Even unto this preſent hour,” ſays 
he to the Corinthians (), © we both hun- 
« gerand thirſt, and are naked and buffeted, 
and have no certain dwelling place, and 


(f) 1 Cor. xv. 8. 
| labour 
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44 labour working with our own hands.” His C HAP. 
appeals to the Theſſalonians and Epheſians > 


prove his diſintereſtedneſs; as he declares to 
the former, neither did we eat any man's 
* bread for nought, but wrought with 
labour night and day that we might not 
ebe chargeable to any of you” (g). In 
his farewel to the Epheſians, he thus ex- 
preſſes himſelf: I have coveted no man's 
&« filver, gold or apparel; yea you your- 
& ſelves know that theſe hands have miniſ- 
e tered to my neceſſities and to them that 
„ were with me” (4). Had he been idle 
or avarictous ſuch appeals would have ex- 


poſed himſelf, and ſubverted his religion. 


Nor could he have expected credit by join- 
ing a deſpiſed ſe& whoſe leaders were men 
of low birth and vulgar education, whoſe 
doctines were contrary to the wiſdom of 
the Heathens, and whoſe Lord and maſter 
was crucified as a malefactor. Could the 
diſciple of the learned Gamaliel have ex- 
pected credit by becoming a teacher in a 
college of fiſhermen ? or by 'preaching 


(2) 2 Theſſ. iii. (5) Acts xx, 33. 
| & Chriſt 
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CHAP, Chriſt crucified, who was to the Jews a 
1 ſtumbling- block and to the Greeks fool- 


* iſhneſs? And though he found by ex, 
perience, that contempt was to be the 
portion of thoſe, who preached ſuch doc- 
trines; yet did he perſevere in the work, 
and was not aſhamed of the Goſpel of 
Chriſt, He was not influenced by a love 
of power; ſince power over fiſhermen or 
mechanics would ill compenſate for the 


danger he was expoſed to from his enemies, 


who would be more ſevere on him who 
deſerted them than on any of the Apoſtles, 
Nor did he pretend to any ſuperiority over 
the other Apoſtles, but declared himſelf . 
% the leaſt of them” and © leſs than the 


s leaſt of all the Saints. Now this J ſay, 


„ that every one of you faith I am of Paul 
„and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas, 
« and I of Chriſt, Is Chriſt divided ? 
* was Paul crucified for you, or were ye 
«« baptized in the name of Paul (i)?“ And 
elſewhere he aſks, who then is Paul and 
* who is Apollos, but miniſters by whom 
) 1 Cor. chap. i. 

* 66 ye 
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« ye believed (4) ?” And again, we CHAP, 
% preach not ourſelves, but Chriſt Jeſus Kg 
« the Lord, and ourſelves your ſervants 
for Jeſus' ſake (/).” This was not the 
language of a perſon, who wiſhed for 
authority; and who was ſo far from flat- 
tering his followers to raiſe himſelf to 
power, that he freely reproved whatever 
was wrong in them. He enjoined and 
practiſed obedience to rulers, claimed no 
power but ſpiritual, and without any mix- 
ture of that civil dominion, which an im- 
poſtor always looks for. He did not claim 
an abſolute power over the churches he 
planted ; ſince he preached Chriſt and not 
himſelf: Chriſt as the head, himſelf only 
as the miniſter, and called thoſe who aſ- 
filted him in preaching, his fellow-labourers 
and fellow-ſervants. He did not avail 
himſelf of a better education or ſuperior 
learning to raiſe himſelf above his fellow- 
labourers; but made light of thoſe advan- 
tages. He declared he“ came not with 
“ excellency of ſpeech or of - wiſdom but 
* (#) 1 Cor. chap. iii, (0) 2 Cor. ir. s. 
determined 
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CHAP. « determined to know nothing” (among 
— his converts) fave Jeſus Chriſt and him 
cxucified that their faith ſhould not 
& ſtand in the wiſdom of man, but in the 
% power of God.” By putting himſelf on 
a level with the other Apoſtles, who knew 
Chriſt as well as he, he proved his own 
diſintereſtedneſs; whereas an impoſtor 

would have employed his ſuperior abilities 
and knowledge, to raiſe himſelf to be the 

head of a ſect, at leaſt of the proſelytes 

made by himſelf. Some philoſophers, it ö 

muſt be acknowledged, deſpiſed wealth 
and dignities as well as St. Paul; from 
pride or from a ſelfiſh view to the tranqui- 

lity of their own minds; while the Apoſtle 

deſpiſed them for the converſion of man- 
kind to true religion and virtue. The con- 
ſciouſneſs of their virtue, or perhaps the 
beauty of it, made the philoſophers ſome 
amends for the things of this world; where- 
as the apoſtle, if an impoſtor, wanted 

this conſciouſneſs to ſupport him under af- 5 

flictions. Nor did he expect to gratify 
any 
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any vicious paſſion under the maſk of reli- C HA . 
gion; ſince his writings every where breath lens” 


the ſtrifteſt morality, obedience to laws 
and magiſtrates, and an abhorrence of 
idleneſs or licentiouſneſs under the cloak of 
religion. For his doctrines and conduct, 
he thus appealed to the Theſlalonians : 
«© ur exhortation was not of deceit, nor 
« of uncleanneſs, nor in guile; ye are 
«© witneſſes and God alſo, how holly 
and juſtly and unblameably we behaved 
«+ ourſelves among you that believe (m).' 
To the Corinthians he ſaith, „we ha 
« wronged no man, we have corrup 
% no man, we have defrauded no 1 
4 (n);” and he expreſſes the ſame dil 
tereſted and holy ſpirit in his epiſtles 
Timothy, Titus and Philemon his bo- 
ſom friends, as to the churches of Co- 
rinth, Epheſus, &c. Having ſhewed that 
Paul gained nothing by embracing the 
Goſpel; let us conſider what he reſigned, 
and had reaſon to fear on account of 
it. He reſigned a fortune which was 


(m) 1 Theſſ. ii. (n) 2 Cor. vii. 


advancing, 
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CHAP, advancing, and a reputation 'which he ac- 
cn quired by his ſtudies and by a conduct 


which had been “ blameleſs touching the 
« righteouſneſs which is in the law ().“ He 
gave up his friends and relations; he gave 
up that * religion which he had profited in 
« above many his equals (p) ;” and thoſe 
traditions of which the Phariſaic fect, 
whereof he was a member, was extremely 
tenacious. By his converſion he ſacrificed 
his favourite tenets, the pride of his ſect, 
and the prejudices of his education ; and 
was expoſed to the vengeance of thoſe 
whom he deſerted, to the contempt of 
thoſe whoſe good opinion he had valued 
and to all thoſe evils which he pathetically 
deſcribes in his ſecond epiſtle to the Corin- 
thians (). Nor did Paul labour to pro- 
pagate a falſe but uſeful religion, like ſome 
wiſe and good Heathens, who pretended 
to revelations; in order to civilize rude 
people, and to make them amenable to their 
government and laws. For Heathen legiſ- 
lators founded their pretended revelations 
(e) Philip. iti, 6. () 1 Gal. i, 4. (7) vi, 4, 5, &c. 

| on 
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on the eſtabliſhed ſuperſtitions; while Paul o HAF. : 
| oppoſed the prejudices of his followers. va. 
Beſides, the pious frauds of Pagan law- 
givers injured. no man, and ſerved thou- 4 
ſands ; while the impoſtures of Paul expo- , L 
- ſed himſelf and his followers to diſgrace, "1 
to torments or to death. Nor was he a | 
ſtranger to thoſe ſufferings; ſince he warned 
his diſciples of them, but told them for 
their comfort, that ** the ſufferings of the 
e preſent life, are not worthy to be com- 
„ pared- with the glory that ſhall be re- 
« vealed,” Theſe arguments are power- 
fully enforced by Lord Lyttleton, who 
leaves no room to queſtion the ſincerity of 
the apoſtle or the truth of his religion, 


17. Chriſtianity is in every reſpect wor- By the 
thy of a wiſe and good God; by exhibit- — 
ing an example of ſpotleſs purity which — 4 | 
we may ſafely imitate (5), by its excellent 
doctrines,” and by its wiſdom in determin- 
ing in difficult caſes. Chriſt did not re- 


ſemble the ancient or modern enthuſiaſts in - 
(5) See Biſhop Newcome's Life of Chriſt. 


* = 


his 


aro TER, 
- 
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HA his doctrines, motives or conduct. The 
RS Lord's prayer is a model of ſober piety ; its 


author was not, like ſome gloomy aſcetics, 
averſe from the pleaſures of ſocial inter- 
courſe, nor charged with any vice even by 
his enemies. The wiſeſt and beſt of the 
Heathen ſages were accuſed of vices ; 
whereas Origen (r) obſerves, that though 
{ix hundred calumnies had been diſgorged 
againſt Jeſus, none dared to charge him with 
any intemperance.. Chriſtianity teaches 
the doctrine of futurity, commands us to 


- do good to enemies, recommends forgive- 


neſs and ſpiritual worſhip, regulates the 
thoughts, forbids oſtentation in our devo- 
tions and charities, diſcourages diſcontent 
and deſpair, and commands or prohibits 
other matters little inſiſted on by the wiſeſt 
of the ancients. The Chriſtian ſyſtem aſ- 
ſures us of a future ſtate, of which the 
Heathen philoſophers had but faint ideas; 
though its ſanctions exalt the mind above 
the little purſuits of this world, and tend 
to render men incorruptible by wealth or 


{r) Contra Celſum lib. iii, p. 470. Edit. Paris 1733. 
honour. 
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honour. The religion, the philoſophy, CHAP, 
and the laws of the Greeks and Romans wad; 

did not enjoin tenderneſs or pity to the ſick 

and needy ; whereas the humane ſpirit of 

the Goſpel, and the laws of the firſt Chriſ- 

tian lawgivers encouraged almſ-giving, and 

laid the foundation of hoſpitals and other 
charitable inſtitutions, whereſoever it was 
adopted (/). It enjoins kind. offices to ene- 

mies which was never preſcribed by the 
Heathen philoſophers, and the forgiveneſs 

of injuries, a virtue little known before the 
Chriſtian æra. Tully (7) reckons it the 
chief duty of juſtice not to injure another 
unprovoked, and obſerves that a good man 
offends no perſon unleſs inſtigated by ill 
uſage. Even the Goddeſs of Wiſdom ap- 
plauds Ulyſſes, for ungenerouſly exulting 

over his vanquiſhed rival in his madneſs 

and diſtreſs. | 


- Ouxow v ge er exbovg yoar (uv)? 
Ts it not the bigheft ſport to laugh at enemies ? 


(/) See Hiſt. Effects of Religion vol. ii. Supplem. to SeR, 
wi, (1) Off. lib. i, cap. 7, & lib. iii, cap. 19. 
(s) Soph, Ajax Maſtig. Act i, Scene i. 


It 
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CHAP. It is undeniable that a few of the heathen 
— Philoſophers argued againſt revenge; but 


a learned writer (wv) has proved the argu- 
ments to be in ſome reſpects falſe, and their 
motives to this virtue to be feeble compared 
to thoſe of the Goſpel, which requires us to 
pardon the injuries we have received, as 
the indiſpenſable condition of our own for- 
giveneſs from God. It requires us to wor- 
{hip God in ſpirit and in truth, and to“ do 
* unto others whatſoever we would that 
men ſhould do unto us:“ which injunc- 
tions -were ſcarcely thought of at Chriſt's 
appearance, tho* the former regulates our 
devotions, and the latter our conduct one 
towards another. Impure thoughts, which 
are the ſource and conſtant forerunners of 
impure actions, are checked by the Goſpel, 
which declares that out of the heart pro- 
* ceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, 
&« fornications, thefts, &c. (x)” and that 
« whoſoever looketh on a woman to luſt 
after her, - hath committed adultery with 


(w Leland's Chriſtian Reyelt. Part ii n, Peg 18. 
8 — xv. 10. 


her 
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« her already in his heart (y).“ In order to CHAF: 
induce us to act from a ſenſe of duty, it 


forbids oſtentation in our devotions and 
good works. When thou prayeſt enter 
into thy cloſet, and when thou ſhut thy 
% door pray to thy Father which is in 
& ſecret, and thy. Father which ſeeth in 
„ ſecret ſhall reward thee openly (3).“ It 
alſo deſires us to “ take heed that we do 
t not our alms before men, to be ſcen of 
e them ; otherwiſe we have no reward of 
« our Father which is in Heaven \a).” 
Theſe paſſages were not intended to re- 
ſtrain public worſhip or public charity, 
which are uſeful and neceſſary; but to 
prevent men from performing them from 
a principle of vanity or empty ſhow. Chriſ- 
tianity has a tendency to prevent or re- 
move pride, diſcontent and deſpair. By 
repreſenting all men as children of the 
fame God and heirs of the ſame Salyation, 
it tends to humble the proud and add 
dignity to the lowly, to render the opu- 

(Mach. v. 28. 0 Matth. vi. 6. (a) Matth. vi. 1. 


+ 


lent 
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CHAP. lent gentle and condeſcending to the poor, 
ad the poor reſigned and contented with 
their condition. It teaches that worldly 
ſufferings are. equally the lot of good and 

bad men; being ſent to good men as 

trials of their virtue, and to the bad as the 

means of reſtoring them to virtue. This 
doctrine prevents deſpair in the virtuous 
man, and encourages him to hold faſt his 

"2 integrity under the moſt calamitous cir- 
cumſtances. Patience, forgiveneſs and 
humility, tho' commonly deſpiſed, Chriſti- 
anity recommends by precept and exam- 

ple; but is wiſely ſilent about boldneſs, 
violence and other qualities which were 
generally admired, tho' deſtructive in their 
effects. If all poſſeſſed the former quali- 

ties mankind would be happy; if the 

latter prevailed univerſally, the earth would 

be a ſcene of violence ; and we all know 

that mankind are happy or miſerable, ac- 
cording as the former or latter qualities 

' ſeem to prevail (5). Chriſtianity requires 

(3) See Soame Jenvings on the internal Evidences of Gries 


'tanity, 
wives 
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indulgent to their wives ; ſervants to be 


maſters to be kind and gentle to their ſer- 
vants ; ſubjects to be loyal and obedient 
to the laws, and princes to be humane and 
gentle to their ſubjects. It tends to render 
men virtuous and happy in every ſort of 
government; but does not expreſsly en- 
join reſiſtance or non-reſiftance to rulers: 
Did it authorize reſiſtance; turbulent men 
might have a pretext for ſubverting go- 


da, AA AH, Aa. 9 a8 ta 


ſubjects might think themſelves bound to 
ſubmit implicitly ts all the encroachments 
of diſpoſition. He ſaid © his kingdom was 
* not of this world,” and declined inter- 
fering ji in queſtions relative to policy, pro- 
perty or law; When he was aſked whe- 
ther it was lawful to give tribute to Cæſar 
or not ; he eluded the queſtion by com- 
manding to render unto Cæſar the things 
e that are Cæſar's. When one of the 
% company faid unto him maſter, ſpeak 
« to my brother to divide the inheri- 


6 man 


ſincere and attentive to their maſters, 


vernments; did it enjoin non-xrefiſtance, 


&© tarice with me ; he faid unto him, 


129, 


wives to be faithful and reſpectful to their CHAP, 
huſbands, huſbands to affectionate and — 


* 


4 
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II. 
— 
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© man who made me a judge or a ruler 
« over you (c)?“ He alſo refuſed to paſs 
ſentence on the woman taken in adultery ; 
very properly confining himſelf to his ſpi- 
ritual office, and deſiring her to go and 
„ fin no more (4).“ Chriſt laboured to 
correct the morals of men, but did not 


attempt to alter their civil eſtabliſhments ; 


as ſuch an attempt muſt have deſtroyed the 
peace. which he came to promote. It was 
doubtleſs for this reaſon that Peter (e) ex- 
horted the Chriſtians of Aſia to © ſubmit 
** themſelves to every ordinance of man 
« for the Lord's ſake, whether it be to 
the king as ſupreme, or unto governors 
« ſent by him for the puniſhment of evil 
« doers, &c.” Paul (J) enjoins nearly the | 
fame doctrine to the Chriſtians of Rome. 


Let every ſoul be ſubject to the higher 


„powers; for there is no power but of 
„God: the powers that be are ordained 
« of God.” Hence it appears that Peter 


and Paul adapted their epiſtles to the ſitu- 


ations of thoſe whom they reſpectively ad- 
dreſſed. The Chriſtians of Aſia, where the 
() Luke, xii, 13. (0% John, viii. © (6) 1 Pet. il 3 
4f) Rom. xiii. : 
governments 
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governments were fixed deſpotiſms, Peter CHA P, 
adviſed to obey the &ing and his deputies ; — 


whereas in Rome, where the form of 
government under the Emperors was not 
fully ſettled, St. Paul exhorted the Chriſtians 
to be ſubject to the higher potbers, but with- | 
out determining who they were: St. Paul 
was a bold advocate for liberty, and even 
aſſerted that where the Spirit of the 
& Lord is, there is liberty.” But leſt this 
paſſage ſhould encourage flaves to quit 
their maſters, he commands them to be 
reſigned under their condition: © Let 
e every man wherein he is called, therein 
& abide with God: art thou a ſlave, care 
% not for it, but if thou mayeſt be made 
© free, uſe it rather. They therefore who 
profeſs to teach the Goſpel in -its purity, 
ſhould not make their pulpits the vehicles 
of fedition ; by inveighing againſt ancient 
eſtabliſhments, magnifying their errors, 
paſſing over in ſilence the bleſſings enjoyed 
by their flocks, diverting them from induſ- 
try to politics, and rendering diſcontented 
thoſe whom it is their duty to render peace- 
able and happy. - The letter and ſpirit of 
the Chriſtian religion forbid men to reſiſt 
| K 2 rulers 


| \ 
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CHAP. rulers in the exerciſe of their gu authori- 
ty); but not in the exerciſe of powers which 
were not exerciſed before. No blame there- 
fore is to be imputed to Chriſtianity whoſe 
humane ſpirit has actually mitigated the 
rigours of ancient deſpotiſms (g), and 
which does not forbid an oppoſition to 
- princes, where they attempt to encroach 

on the liberties of their ſubjects. 


And b, 18. The agreement among the Apoſtles, 
gp Evangeliſts and their proſelytes, as to the 


incidence Principal facts and doctrines of Chriſtiant- 
you wri- nity, furniſh a4 probable argument of the 
truth of their narratives. For, had the Goſ- 

pels been publifhed by Chriſt himſelf, or by 

the Apoſtles, immediately after his death; 

then it might be expected that their reſpec- 

tive converts in different parts of the world, 

ſhould agree as to its facts and doctrines. 

But as he left no writing, and as the Apof- 

tles did not write immediately after his 
death; we may conſider the agreement 
among the firſt preachers, the Evangeliſts 

and their different proſelytes, as a ſtrong 
evidence of the truth of the New Teſta- 


(2) Hiſt, Ege, of Religion vol, ii, Supplem, to ſe: li. 
ment; 


, 
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ment; for if they ſpoke or wrote from Cc HAP 
fancy and not from facts, they would have — 
differed among themſelves, and expoſed any 
falſehood in each others relations. Nor 
ſhould we be ſurpriſed that the Goſpels 
were not publiſhed immediately after the 
death of Chriſt; ſince the authors wanted 
leiſure to write, having been buſy in preach- 
ing, travelling, or defending themſelves 
againſt perſecution. All the Evangeliſts 
aſcribe to Chriſt the ſame mode of ſpeaking 
and acting, and of drawing important in- 
ſtructions from ſmall incidents or occaſions; 
of which the following are the mqſt ſtrik- 
ing inſtances. Then they ſaid unto him, 
„ behold thy mother and thy brethren ſtand 
% without, deſiring to ſpeak with thee. 
But he anſwered and ſaid who is my mo- 
e ther? and who are my brethren? and he 
4 ſtretched forth his hands towards his diſ- 
„ ciples and faid, behold my mother and 
my brethren; for whoſoever ſhall do the 
vill of my Father which is in Heaven, 
* the ſame is my brother and ſiſter and mo- 
ther (4).” This is his reflection on the 
trifling circumſtance of his mother and bre- 


Match. xii. 49. n 


thren 
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1 thren deſiring to ſpeak. to him; and the 
following circumſtance furniſhed an occa- 
ſion for another reflection. Then came 
* to Jeſus Scribes and Phariſees ſaying, 
* why do thy diſciples tranſgreſs the tradi- 
tions of the Elders? for they waſh not 
their hands when they eat bread,” on 
which he obſerves; (not that which goeth 
into the mouth, but that which cometh 
out of it defileth a man — Thoſe things 
* which proceed out of the mouth, come 
forth from the heart and defile the man; 
* for out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, 
0 murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts: 
„ falſe witneſs, blaſphemies; theſe are 
the things which defile the man; but 
*« to eat with unwaſhen hands defileth not 
« a man(z).” The following paſſage of 
St. Mark (4) furniſhes a ſimilar inſtance of 
Chriſt's manner of making reflections on 
{mall incidents. Now as he walked by 
„the Sea of Galilee he ſaw Simon and 
Fe Andrew his brother, caſting a net into 
in the ſea for they were fiſhers; and Jeſus 
v6 faid unto them, come ye after me and [ 
„vill make you fiſhers of men.” In St. 


C Matth. xv. 609 i. 16. 2 
) Matth. x1 4 ar Luke 
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Luke (O alſo we find inſtances of this kind, CHAP: 
the moſt remarkable of which are. the; two — 


following. And it came to paſs as he 
« ſpeak theſe things, that a certain woman 
« faid unto him, bleſſed is the womb that 
< bare thee and the paps which thou haſt 
% ſucked: but he faid yea, rather bleſſed 
&* are they that hear the word of God and 
&« keep it.” The following incident alſo 
ſuggeſted a uſeful obſervation. ** "There 
<< were preſent at that ſeaſon, ſome that told 
„him of the Galileans, whoſe blood Pilate 
had mingled with their ſacrifices ; and 
&« Jeſus faid unto them, ſuppoſe ye that 
* theſe Galileans were ſinners above all 
the Galileans becauſe they ſuffered ſuch 
things? I tell you nay, but except you 
<< repent ye ſhall all likewiſe periſh.” We 
find the ſame manner of making refle&fons 
in the Goſpel by St. John (n); tho' he 
wrote after the other Evangeliſts, omits 
many things which they relate, relates 
many things which they omit, and whoſe 
Goſpel is generally conſidered as a ſupple- 
ment to theirs. ** Art thou,” faith the 
woman of Samaria to our Saviour, great- 


xi. 27. xiii, 1, () iv. 12. iy, 31. 
cc er 
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C HAP. + er than our father Jacob who gave us the 
well, anid drank” thereof himſelf and his 


on children and his cattle ?' Jeſus anſwered 
« and ſaid unto her, whoſoever drinketh of 
* this water ſhall thirft again, but whoſo- 
« ever drinketh of the water that I ſhall 
« give him ſhall*never thirſt ; but the wa- 
+ ter that I ſhall give him ſhall be in him 
a well of water ſpringing up into ever- 
$6 laſting life.“ One inſtance more may 


ſuffice to ſhew the agreement between him 


and the other Evangeliſts in reſpect to the 
manner of his teaching. In the mean 
« while his diſciples prayed him faying, 


“ maſter eat; but he faid unto them 1 have 
„0 eat that ye know not of, * 


** Therefore faid the diſciples one to ano- 
" ther, hath any man given him ought to 
- eat? Jeſus ſaid unto them my meat is to 
« do the will of him that ſent me, and to 
„ finiſh his work.” Thus the four Goſpels 
repreſent Chriſt as frequently draw ing mo- 
ral inſtruction from ſmall incidents; nor 


do we find any thing of this kind in any 


other part of the new teſtament, not even 
jn the book of the acts which was written 
by St. Luke one of the Evangeliſts, An 

agreement 
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agreement among the Evangeliſts in ſmall c HAT. 
matters, proves they wrote from facts ana 
not from fancy relative to Chriſt; for tho 
a forger might eaſily have aſcribed to his 
hero, virtue and abilities; yet he would 
hardly have thought of forging ſmall inci- 
dents, for the purpoſe of making important 
reflections on them. And tho' men who 
poſſeſſed the talents of dramatic writers 
might forge both the incidents and reflecti- 
ons; yet the Evangeliſts, who were artleſs 
and candid would be unable to accom- 
pliſh fo difficult a work. The ingenious 
writer (2) from whom the ſubſtance of the 
ſection is borrowed, juſtly conſiders unde- 
ſignedneſs in an author as a mark of truth; 
and has pointed out an undeſigned coin- 
cidence in ſeveral paſſages of the acts and 
in the epiſtles of St. Paul in about eighty - 
inſtances. So many inſtances in points 
- ſeemingly immaterial prove they were not 
the offspring of art or contrivance. As an 
agreement in great matters may be fabri- 
cated, it proves little as to the truth of 
them; whereas coincidences which were 


(n) Paley's Evidences, part ii. chap. 4. and his Horz Paulinæ 


[2 | | accidental 
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CHAP. accidental, and in ſmall matters are not to 
be attributed to art or deſign. The follow- 


ing is one of the iniſtances employed by Mr. 
Paley in illuſtrating this argument. In St. 
Paul's epiſtle to the Romans, (a) he ex- 
preſſes an intention of going to Jeruſalem, . 
with a contribution which he made for the 
poor Chriſtians of that city. But now I 
go to Jeruſalem to miniſter unto the ſaints, 
„for it hath pleaſed them of Macedonia 
* and Achaia, to make a certain contribu- 
tion for the poor Saints which are at Jeru- 
* falem.” In his other epiſtles and in the 
book of the Acts theſe things are hinted at, 
and evidenly without any deſign of pointing 
out a conformity between different parts of 
Scripture. In his firſt epiſtle to the Corin- 
thians () we are told, there was a collec- 
tion going on in Corinth (the capital of 
Achaia) for the Chriſtians of Jeruſalem ; 
but without a word of the contribution in 
Macedonia; and in the ſecond epiſtle to the 
Corinthians (c) we have an account of a 
contribution in Macedonia, but no intima- 
tion for whom it was intended, no menti- 
on of a collection in Achaia, nor a word 


(a) xv. 25. Ch. 311. (e) Ch. viii. 
| about 
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about the journey. In the Acts (4) men- HAF. 
tion is made of Paul's intended journey to. 


Jeruſalem, but not a ſyllable about the don- 
tribution; whereas in his defence before 
Felix, he obſerves that he brought alms 
and offerings to his nation (e). The bring- 
ing of alms to his nation was part of his 
defence; and deſigned to ſhew, that the 
buſineſs which brought him to Jeruſalem 
did not merit the ill treatment he . received 
from the Jews. The ingenious Paley col- 
lets from theſe ſcattered circumſtances, 
that each of them is true; being related 
without art, contrivance or deſign. 


19. From the happy effects, which Tts truth 


accrued from the Goſpel, we may eaſily 


believe that a wiſe and good God would V #% 


enjoin it, for the benefit of his creatures. 
Thoſe happy effects are thus briefly ſummed 
up in the ſecond volume of the hiſtory of 
the effects of religion on mankind. The 
profeſſors of Chriſtianity refrained from 
many vices and barbarous cuſtoms which 
were common among the Heathens ; and 
practiſed ſeveral virtues to which the Hea- 
(4) Chexry 16. O nin, iy. | 

a thens 
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CHAP. thens were almoſt total ſtrangers. It im- 
= proved its firſt converts in truth, honeſty, 


patience, chaſtity, humility, charity and 
loving kindneſs, and diſcouraged polygamy, 
brothels, adultery, ſuicide, the fights of 
gladiators, human ſacrifices, the murder of 
children and other crimes. So exemplary 
were the firſt Chriſtians, that Pliny the 
younger bears teſtimony to their innocence ; 
and the emperor Julian recommends their 
virtues to the imitation of the Heathens. 
By comparing the condition” of mankind 
before and after the promulgation of the 
Goſpel, we ſhall find that it improved both 
princes and their ſubjects in virtue and 
happmeſs. Heathen princes having been 
more vicious than their Chriſtian ſucceſſors; 
we may judge of the morals of their reſ- 
pective ſubjects. Fewer kings were mur- 
dered and fewer revolutions took place in 
Chriſtian than in Pagan ſtates; and the 
wars of the latter were more inceſſant and 
dloody than thoſe of the former. Thoſe 
emperors who embraced Chriſtianity be- 
came more humble than their Heathen pre- 


Aeceſſors, blended Chriſtian morality with 


their civil inſtitutes and tranſcribed into 
their 
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their political codes the humanity and be- C HAP, 
nevolence inſpired by their religion. We wu 


have produced numerous inſtances of the 
beneficence of its firſt converts; and proved 
that Chriſtendom is indebted to it for many 
charitable inſtitutions little known to the 
Gentile world. It was productive of ſalu- 
tary effects in the execution of juſtice, in 
rclieving diſtreſs, in reſtraining the ferocity 
of warriors and the revenge of Barbarians, 
in mitigating the cruelties of the Heathens 
and diſpoſing their hearts to pity and bene- 


ficence. It removed the bad effects of falſe 


religion in all nations which embraced it, 
abated national prejudices and rendered 
men more liberal in their conduct towards 
each other. It aboliſhed polygamy, which 
was a ſource of jealouſy and ſtrife in fami- 
lies; and the privilege of divorce, which 
could not fail to be attended with fear and 


hatred. Its humane ſpirit prompted the 


clergy to preach and write againſt the fights 
of gladiators, mitigated the rigours of ſer- 
vitude and abated the evils of feudal op- 
preſſion. The Heathens ſtrangled, drowned 
or expoſed their children; white Chriſtian 
princes aboliſhed this practice, and inſti- 
tuted 
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CHAP. tuted hoſpitals ſor the preſervation - of 
wy foundlings. The Pagans uſed to ſell their 
captives- and inflict corporal puniſhment 
on debtors; the Chriſtians, on the con- | 
trary, redeemed captives, and forbad the 
cruelties which were exerciſed towards 
debtors. In ſome caſes the Heathens de- 
termined concerning right and wrong by 
ſingle combat; whereas the Chriſtian clergy 
obſerved ſuch juſt maxims in their courts as 
contributed to aboliſh or reform martial 
tribunals. The Pagan worſhip having been 
merely ritual, its prieſts required no know- 
ledge or erudition ; whilſt the uſe of letters 
ſeems eſſential to a religion which is written 
in books. The Heathen philoſophers taught 
only the rich ; the Chriſtian teachers 
preached the Goſpel to the poor as well 
as to the opulent ; and to thoſe teachers we 
muſt aſcribe the preſervation of books 
which muſt otherwiſe have periſhed, when 
a taſte for literature was almoſt extin&, and 
the paſſion of the laity turned to arms. 
The inſtructions of the Pagan fages and 
Jewiſh prophets were confined to their 
own nation and neighbourhood ; while the. 
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firſt heralds of the Goſpel preached to all CHAP, 
nations, with' that extenſive benevolence 3 


which characterized their religion. The 
beſt laws and inſtitutions of the Heathens 
were ſerviceable only in a particular nation 
or ſtate; whilſt Chriſtianity has been uſeful 
in moſt nations of the globe. The Hea- 
thens had no public places for the accom- 
modation of the ſick, the poor, the widow 
or the orphan ; whereas every nation in 
Chriſtendom abounds with charitable inſti- 
tutions for theſe humane purpoſes. The 
Pagans might commit fornication, adultery 
and other crimes, agreeably to the religion 
and laws of their countries; but in Chriſ- 
tian nations, no man can perpetrate them 
without acting contrary to both. Before 
the promulgation of the Goſpel, ſome of 
thoſe crimes were juſtified by the practices 
of the gods and philoſophers; but ſince 
that period they have been exploded by 
the Scriptures, and by the laws of the 
Chriſtian emperors. Some Pagans did not 
conſider fornication either criminal or diſ- 
graceful in men; but the Scriptures con- 
demn it in the males as well as in the fe- 


males. The Heathens tolerated brothels; 


whereas 
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CHAP. whereas the firſt Chriſtian emperors fined 
wm bawds and redeemed ſeveral women from 


the horrors of proſtitution.” Certam Pagan 


nations might commit ſuicide cordially and 


conſcientiouſſy; whilſt no Chriftian can 
perpetrate this crime, without knowing 
that he acts contrary to the principles of 
his religion. After the introduction of 


Chriſtianity in Germany, its inhabitants-did 
not offer human victims, nor were the 


Huns ſtrangers to the difference of right 
and wrong after they embraced it. The 


Vidini and Geloni no longer uſed the ſkins 


of their enemies for clothes; the Heruli 
did not as uſual put to death the aged and 
infirm; nor did the Slavini impale men 
alive or beat them to death. The princes 
of the Abaſgi did not emaſculate beautiful 
boys nor ſell them to the Romans; nor did 
the Hungarians devour the hearts of their 
captives after they became Chriſtians. The 
Gauls and Danes did not offer human facri- 
ices; nor did certain nations eat human 
fleſh after their converſion. - The deſcen- 
dants of thoſe Britons, who formerly killed 
their prifoners or burned them in wickers, 
now feed and clothe them; and this once 
Wo | fierce 
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fierce and inhoſpitable people, who prohi- C HAP. 


| bited any commerce with ſtrangers, now Wig: 


encourage intercourſes with all nations of 
the earth. After the converſion of the 
Scandinavians, they could not commit ſui- 
cide on principle - nor did their wives and 
ſlaves voluntarily put themſelves to death, 
in order to honour the deceaſed in the para- 
diſe of Oden. The Danes, Norwegians, 


Ruſſians and other fierce nations acquired 


more juſt ideas of property after their con- 
verſion, have been leſs addicted to rapine 
and piracy, and conſequently leſs terrible to 
the neighbouring kingdoms. The northern 
nations, which were engaged in inceſſant 
wars while they were Heathens, have been 


more peaceable after the Chriſtian religion 


was publiſhed among them. The Danes, 
Swedes, and Norwegians, who could only 
mutter in a barbarous language, learned the 
uſe of letters: a people, who were conti- 
nually making depredations on their neigh- 
bours, became content with their own terri- 
tories; and nations almoſt inacceſſible on 
account of their ſuperſtition and cruelty, 
grew gentle and ſociable in conſequence 


of their converſion. Such was the happy 
L change 
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CHAP. change wrought by the Chriſtian religion 
on the ſtate of ancient ſocieties! nor was it 
leſs uſeful among modern Pagans, ſo far as 
it was propagated and inculcated among 
them. In Mexico they no longer ſacrifice 
men and children; nor in Congo are wives 
buried with their deceaſed huſbands. At 
Metamba they do not put fick perſons to 
death; nor at Angola do they, as formerly, 
facrifice human victims at funerals. The 
inhabitants of Paraguay are not. cruel or 
vindictive, nor fling themſelves from preci- 
pices in honour of their idols. Upon the 
whole it appears, that the Chriſtians exhi- 
bited virtues little practiſed by the Hea- 
thens, and refrained from crimes which 
the Pagans committed without ſhame or 
remorſe; and that moſt nations of Europe 
were rude and illiterate until they were 
civilized by the miſſionaries, who inſtructed 
them in letters, in manufactures and in 
uſeful arts. All theſe points have been ful- 
ly proved in the hiſtory of the effects of 
religion on mankind; which . hiſtory alſo, 
vindicates Chriſtianity from the charge of 
many evils that have been falſely imputed 


of the New Teſtament. 


to it by the weak, the ignorant or the CHA P. 
deſigning. * 


authen- The 
20. We may be convinced of the * 


. of the books of the New Teſtament, the New 


\ 
ment au- : 
: 


ceding pages ; to which we may add the thetic. 


from what has been delivered in the pre- 


following obſervations. It would have 
been impoſſible for eight perſons, moſt of 
them unlearned, to write without any ap- 
pearance of concert, a large work contain- 
ing various hiſtorical facts, tenets, &c.; if 
their accounts were not true. The New 
Teſtament was publiſhed in the life time of 
thouſands, who were as competent -judges 


of many facts tt relates as the authors of it; 


ſo that thoſe authors are not the only wit- 
neſſes of the authenticity of the Scriptures. 
It is a ſtrong evidence of the truth of Chriſ- 
tianity that twelve Apoſtles, ſeventy Dif. 


ciples and ſeveral others died, or were 


ready to die in atteſtation of it, and that 


not one out of ſo many ever came forward 


to detect an impoſture which expoſed him 
to diſgrace, to tortures or to death. We 
admit that ſome of its firſt converts forſook 
it, and relapſed into the ancient ſuper- 

| L 2 ſtitions; 
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| CHAP. ſtitions; but defy unbelievers to name a 
| —— ſingle apoſtate, who attempted to . prove 


from facts that it was founded on impoſture. 
, Chriſtianity- is more honoured by the con- 
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ſtancy of one proſelyte who embraced and 


* . * 
adhered to it, contrary to his intereſt or 


prejudices; than it is injured by the apoſ- 
tacy of one hundred weak perſons, who 
renounced it in compliance with both. 
The teſtimony of the Apoſtles deſerves 
more credit than that of the Jewiſh prieſts 
and rulers who rejected it; as the former 
had no intereſt to advance by a falſhood, 
while the latter were attached to the ancient 
ſyſtem from intereſt or prejudice. The 
apoſtles could not have expected either ho- 
nour or emolument, by preaching the doc- 
trines of a leader who candidly foretold 
the troubles that awaited his diſciples. 

Impoſtors generally promiſe their followers 
temporal advantages; whereas our Lord 
told his followers, they muſt endure pre- 
ſent ſufferings : and it is doubtful whether 
we ſhould moſt admire his candour, or the 
firmneſs of his followers, who endured eve. 


ry hardſhip rather than renounce their reli- i 


of the New Teſtament. 


gion. Had they embraced a falſe religion CH AP. 
from a proſpe& of pleaſure or worldly in 


tereſt, doubtleſs ſome of them would have 
diſcovered the cheat when they found their 
diſappointment, and the evils which they. 
ſuffered on account of it. The dread of 
puniſhment or the hope of reward has often 
prompted men to lie, or objure opinions 
which the believed to be true; but the 
whole tribe of unbelievers can not name 
the man who has voluntarily facrificed his 
temporal intereſt, or endured torments and 
death in ſupport of an. opinion which he 
knew to be falſe. Many have died mar- 
tyrs to falſe opinions not knowing them 
to be ſo; but no perſon ever died atteſting 
a falſhood which procured him neither 
pleaſure nor profit in this life, and which 
| ſubjected him to puniſhment in that which 
is to come. In the early ages of Chrilti- 
anity there was no doubt of the authenti- 
city of the four Goſpels, the acts of the 
Apoſtles or the majority of the Epiſtles; ſo 
that the cavils of the Deiſts, in many cen- 
turies after its publication, can have but 
little weight. 


2. Having 


—— — : 
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CHAP. 21. Having advanced ſeveral poſitive 
e proofs and confirmations of the truth of 
Tei the Scriptures, we proceed to ſhew that 
| — they could not have been forged, interpo- 
lated or materially altered. Tho' in gene- 

ral it is difficult to prove a negative; yet 

we truſt the following obſervations will 
evince, that the Goſpels neither were nor 

could have been forged. From the cha- 

racter (a) of the Apoſtles we may be cer- 

tain, they would not have attempted a for- 

gery; and if they made the attempt in the 
apoſtolic age, whem the things are ſaid to 

have happened, every perſon muſt have 

been ſenſible of the forgery. The New 
Teſtament conſiſting of ſeveral pieces which 

are aſcribed to eight perſons; we can not 
ſuppoſe it to have been an impoſture: for 

if they wrote in concert, they would not 

differ as they do in ſlight matters; and if 

one man wrote the whole, there would 

not be ſuch a diverſity as we ſee in 

the ſtile of the different pieces. If the 
Apoſtles were all honeſt they were incapable 

of a forgery; and if they were all knaves, 
they were unlikely to labour to render men 

(©) Sect. x. of this chap, : 
virtugus 


virtuous. If ſome of them were honeſt an 


the reſt cheats, the latter could not_have — 
deceived the former in reſpect to matters 


of fact; nor is it probable that impoſtors 
would have attempted a forgery which ex- 
poſed them to many inconveniencies. Had 
parts of the Scripture been fabricated in 
the ſecond or third century by obſcure per- 
ſons, their forgeries would have been reject- 
ed by the reſpectable: and if pious and 
learned men had forged certain paſſages, 
their frauds however well intended would 
have been diſcovered by the inſignificant who 
are ever prone to criticize thoſe who are 
their ſuperiors in virtue or abilities. If 
the teachers of Chriſtianity in one kingdom 
forged certain paſſages of Scripture, the 
copies in the hands of laymen would diſ- 
cover the forgery; nor would it have been 


poſſible to obtain credit for ſuch a forgery. 


in other nations. Mark, Luke and John 
having underſtood Greek and Hebrew; 
their Goſpels which were written in the for- 
mer language contain many Hebrew words. 
Hence we may be certain the Goſpels were 
not forged by thoſe fathers who were ſtran- 


gers to Hebrew; ſince then they would 
| not 
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CHAP. 
II. 


Evidences of the Truth 
not abound with Hebrew . nor by 


—J]uſtin Martyr, Origen or Epiphanius who 


underſtood both Greek and Hebrew; ſince 


the greek writings of theſe fathers differ 


in ſtile from that of the Goſpels, The 


New Teſtament not being calculated ta 


advance the private jntereft of prieſts or 


rulers; we cannot ſuppoſe it was forged 


by the clergy or by princes. As its teachers 


ſuffered in propagating it, and as it was 


not the eſtabliſhed religion of any nation 
for 300 years; it is abſurd to ſuppoſe it the 
offspring of prieſtcraft or a mere political 
contrivance. For 3oo years after Chriſt, 
no man had any thing to dread from expoſ- 
ing a forgery in the facred writings; ſince 


during that time, the Chriſtians wanted 
power to puniſh informers. 


The New 


Teſta- 

ment not 

interpola- 
ted. 


22. A Mr.-Evanſon, who believes in the 
miracles of Chriſt, in the completion of 


his prophecies and in the divine authority 


of his religion, diſlikes certain parts or paf- 
ſages of our Scriptures. But inſtead of 
rejecting the whole New Teſtament, as 


the Deiſt does, on eur of thoſe parts 


or 


\ 
1 
: 
\ 
: 
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or paſſages which he diſlikes, he maintains CHAP. | 
that they were forged or interpolated in Gd 
the laſt half of the ſecond century, or in 
the beginning of the third; and appeals to 
certain parts of Irenæus, Tertullian and 
Origen in ſupport of his opinion. Iren- 
us (e), who flouriſhed A. D. 178, obſerv- 
ed that different Sectariſts of his days pro- 
duced many apocryphal books, to aſtoniſh 
the weak and ignorant. But ſurely a 
great deal of baſe coin does not prove, 
that there is none which is genuine. Be- 
ſides, the number of heritics in the time of 
Irenzus would have rendered it almoſt im- 
poſſible to forge any part of our Scriptures, 
at that time; ſince men who were ſo well 
acquainted with them as to counterfeit 
them, or borrow their opinions from them, . 
would doubtleſs have detected the orthodox ® 
had they attempted to do ſo. 4 Tho' there 
« is a great variety of languages in the 
„ world, faith Irenzus (J), yet the traditi- 
*« on of the Chriſtian faith is every where 
the ſame; in Spain, in Gaul, in the Eaſt, 
in Egypt, in Lybia, in the remote as 


(e) Adv. Har. lib. 1. cap. xvii. (J) ib. lib. t. cap. 3, cum 
Rota Erneſti Grabe. 
well 
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CHAP. well as in the middle parts of the world: 


&« and as there is but one ſun, fo are all 
men enlightened by the ſame truth.“ It is 
not credible, that the many nations which 


embraced the Goſpel, ſhould agree to inter- 


polate books which they reverenced, much 
leſs agree in the parts to be interpolated : 
and if all the individuals of one nation 
ſhould enter into ſuch an agreement, which 
is an improbable ſuppoſition, the copies in 
other nations would diſcover the cheat. 
Irenzus, who wrote againſt heretics, would 
not have ventured to aſſert that the chriſ- 
tian Faith like the ſun was every where the 
ſame, had he known any part of it to have 
been forged or interpolated. Tertullian (g), 
who flouriſhed in the year 200, informs us 
that an Aſiatic prieſt was detected in at- 
tempting to' aſcribe to St. Paul a work of 
his own, in order to do honour to this 
Apoſtle. The detection of this prieſt and 
the degradation which followed it, furniſh 
a probable argument, that no part of our 
Scriptures was forged at that time: for 
if any part of them had been tempered with 
when this fraudulent prieſt was detected 


. De Bapt. Sect. xviii- prope ſinem. 
and 


of the, New Teſtament. 


and depoſed, he would probably have re- CHAP. 
torted on thoſe who detected him, by charg- Sik. 


ing them with a ſimilar crime. Nor were 
the Scriptures forged in the year 230; ſince 
Origen then obſerved, that ſome Chriſ- 
tians of his time were offended with the 
' Paſſage of St. Luke relative to the penitent 
thief, and ſuſpected it to have been a late 
| Interpolation, becauſe they were unable to 
explain it. - The ſuſpicion of the interpola- 
tion of a ſingle paſſage of Scripture, eſpe- 
cially where the ſuſpicion aroſe from the 
difficulty of it, is a tacit acknowledgement 
of the truth of the reſt of the New Teſta- 
ment. However Origen explained the paſ- 
ſage and denied it to have been an interpo- 
lation; whereas he would have been ſilent - 
about it, if he thought it had been interpo- 
lated. Nor can I agree with Mr. Evanſon, 
relative to the facility of interpolating or 
forging paſlages of Scripture before the 
invention of printing; for tho' a man 
might tamper with his-own copy, yet if he 
did ſo in eſſential points, or attempted to 
make his interpolated copy a ſtandard of 


faith, the ancient copies of others would 
be 


— 
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cH AP. have been produced, and pride would. have 
— prompted many to reſtrain his preſumption. 
Theſe obſervations, added to ſeveral impor- 
tant ones of Dr. Prieſtly, ſhould convince 
Mr. Evanſon that he is under many miſtakes 
in his opinions and reaſonings. 
The New 23. Nearly the ſame arguments which 
Leno, have been employed to prove that the 
. akered Scriptures were not forged nor interpolat- 

* ed, ſerve to ſhew that they could not have 
{ſuffered any material alteration. The Scrip- 
tures were early tranſlated into different 
languages, and difperſed thro' many nati- 
ons; each of. which, it is abſurd to ſuppoſe, 
would agree in an alteration. The number 
of ancient copies would have rendered it 
impoſſible to alter them, without detection; 
and the books of the New Teſtament were 
preſerved from alteration by the ſeveral 
ſects, each of which appealed to them 
for the truth of their opinions. If any 
material alteration was attempted by the 
orthodox, it would have been detected by 
the heretics; and if an heretic inſerted any 
thing, he would have been expoſed by the 
orthodox or by other heretics; Had the 

council 


- 8 
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council of Laodicea, which conſiſted of CHA P. 
32. Arian biſhops A. D. 363, altered the eds" 


Scriptures; the orthodox which hated 
them would have exclaimed againſt them. 
Nor can we ſuppoſe that the council of 
Carthage, which conſiſted of 44 biſhops 
in the end of the fourth century, would 
have been unanimous in any alteration, if 
they had been all orthodox; much leſs if 


the aſſembly conſiſted of Arians and Ca- 
tholics. If the members of thoſe councils | 


had. been divided in reſpect to the preſent 
canon, ſome at leaſt of the minority would 
have cried out againſt ſuch parts of it as 
they deemed unauthentic or altered: and 
in the violent controvercies of the Arians 
and orthodox, one of theſe parties would 
have accuſed the other of altering certain 
parts of Scripture, if either of them had 
been guilty of it. It would have been im- 
poſſible to alter all the copies in the eaſt- 
ern empire; and if it had been poſſible in 
the Eaſt, the copies in the Weſt would 
have detected the alteration. But in fact, 
the eaſtern and weſtern copies exactly 
agree: which could not be expected, if 
either of them was altered. Some flight 

differences 
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Bp C ST differences in the ancient copies of the 
| rv Scriptures, have been objected to their 
5 truth; as it might be expected, that God 
would have tranſmitted them pure and 

| faultleſs. But it ſhould be conſidered, that 
g the Scriptures convey the laws, doctrines 
| and facts clearly; and that errors were 
| inevitable, unleſs God interpoſed miracu- 
louſly, to prevent reviſers or tranſcribers 
from committing miſtakes. In all ancient 
writings there are various lections, owing 
to a multitude of tranſcribers, and to the 
raſhneſs of critics who often make unne- 
ceſſary alterations; or inſert into the text 
notes which at firſt were placed as com- 
ments in the margin (4). The Goſpels 
and Epiſtles, not having been written by 
God or Chriſt, are not a revelation, but the 
hiſtory of a revelation, compoſed by men 
which it would be abſurd to ſuppoſe in- 
ſpired with an elegant ſtile, which is not 
neceſſary for conveying either religious or 
moral inſtruction. The author has dwelt 
thus long, on a very clear point; in order 
to ſilence the Deiſts, ſome of which have 


(5) Phileleuth, Leips, Remark, xxxii 
| been 
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been ſo perverſe, as to queſtion the evi- CHAP. 
dence of mathematical demonſtrations. wy 


24. The arguments which have been The eri- 
advanced in ſupport of Chriſtianity furniſh err 
ſuch a maſs of evidence,. as none can reſiſt w b wy 
but the ignorant or prejudiced. The truth ſammed 
of the New Teſtament is founded on the 
teſtimonies of Pagan, Jewiſh, Chriſtian, 
heretical and apocryphal writings, on the 
information, integrity and number of its 
writers and preachers, on the life, doctrines 
and miracles of its author, on the fulfilment 
- of his prophecies, on the ſufferings of its 
preachers, on the unſtudied coincidence of 
the ſacred writers, on its rapid propagation 
and happy effects. Pagan and Jewiſh au- 
thors concur with the ſacred relative to the 
names of , princes and governors, and to 
ſeveral opinions, doctrines and practices of 
the Jews; and the truth of theſe adds cre- 
dibility to the principal Goſpel facts which 
thoſe authors had no occaſion to mention, 
or to mention but ſlightly. The N ew Teſ- 
tament alſo derives credibility from being 
quoted or referred to in the writings of 
Barnabas, Clemens Romanus, Hermas, Ig- 
natius 


f 


o 
aura - 
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CHAP. natius and Polycarp who lived in the irſt 
Rs century, and were contemporaties of the 


Apoſtles. The Goſpels or Epiſtles have 
been alluded to, cited or defended by above 
twenty writers of the ſecond century; and in 
the third, by near thirty authors (x). Baſi- 
lides, Cerinthus, Marcion, Novatus, the Do- 
natiſts, the Manicheans and other heretics 
acknowledged the truth of the Goſpels and 
Epiſtles, and are more culpable for pervert- 
ing than fordeſpiſing or rejecting them. The 
acts of Paul and Thecla, the recognitions, the 
goſpels of Peter, Valentinus and Apelles, 
the apoſtolical conſtitutions and canons, 
the teſtament of the twelve patriarchs, and 
other ſuppoſititious writings bear teſtimony 
to the facts, principles and books of the 
New Teſtament. The Talmuds, though 


mixed with malicious inſinuations againſt 
our Saviour, refer to his nativity and to his 


Journey to Egypt; and aſcribe his great 
works to the magic art which he learned in 
that country. Tacitus, Martial, Juvenal, 
Suetonius, Pliny the younger, Epictetus, 
Suidas, M. Antoninus the philoſopher, 
Apuleius, Lucian, Celſus, Ariſtides, Galen 


(x) Lardaer. 
and 
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the Scriptures, to the perſecutions of the 
Chriſtians under Nero and Domitian, to 
their patience and innocence, to the pro- 
pagation of the Goſpel, and to other points 
relative to it and its profeſſors. We can 
have no doubt of the truth of the New 
Teſtament, if we conſider the information, 
integrity and conſiſtency of the Apoſtles 
and authors of it. Great credit is due to 
the teſtimony of men who were well in- 
formed in what they relate; men who had 
ſtrength of mind to conquer their preju- 
dices, and to conquer them without the 
proſpect of any temporal advantage. The 
Apoſtles themſelves could not have been 
deceived, as to the facts which they relate; 
and were unable to deceive others, if they 
had been diſpoſed to an impoſture. The 
Goſpel hiſtory relates the murder of the 
infants, the darkneſs and earthquake at the 
Paſſion, the reſurrection and aſcenſion of 
Chriſt, and other important points, of 
which the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts could 
have judged by their ſenſes; and in which 
it was impoſlible for them to have been de- 
| M ceived, 


* 
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and other Heathen writers of the firſt two CHAP. 
centuries bear teſtimony to the antiquity of Wi 
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CHAP. ceived. Had theſe and other extraordinary 
oro things been falſe, they muſt have ſubverted 


the religion which they were intended to 
eſtabliſh. The integrity and candour of 
the Apoſtles leave no room for ſuſpecting 


them of fraud or impoſture. They forbid 


ſin in thought, word or deed, require men 
to ſpeak truth, conceal not the obſcure 
birth, ſcourgings or ignominious death of 
their maſter, and candidly acknowledge 
their own meanneſs, illiterateneſs, cowar- 
dice, ambition, and other points which 
ſeemed to reflect on themſelves or on their 
maſter. They agree as to facts and doc- 
trines; and their ſlight differences where 
they diſagree, only prove that they did not 
write in concert. Though zealous they did 
not inveigh againſt Judas who betrayed 
their maſter, againſt Pilate who paſſed ſen- 
tence on him, nor againſt any of thoſe 
who were concerned in his murder. 'They 
purſued their object with a moderation 
and firmneſs never obſerved by enthuſiaſts, 
diſclaimed the vanity of being originals, 
and referred every thing to the. crucified 
Jeſus, whom alone they conſidered as their 
maſter; though he did not offer them any 
temporal 


* 
: 
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temporal reward, and even candidly fore- C HA p. 


told the troubles which awaited them. It 
is a ſtrong evidence of the truth of Chriſ- 
tianity, that twelve Apoſtles and ſeventy 
Diſciples, attached to the ancient religious 
ſyſtem from intereſt or prejudice, ſhould 
renounce both; and die atteſting the truth 


of a religion which expoſed to ſhame, 


to torments or to death. Poor and igno- 
rant men propagated their religion to all 
nations, in oppoſitign to the zeal of bigots, 
to the intereſt of prieſts, to the fury of the 


populace, to the power of rulers, to the 


policy of ſtateſmen, and to the learning 
and pride of philoſophers and rabbies: and 
the converſion of one Jew or Heathen to a 
perſecuted religion was more extraordinary, 
than the rejection of it by thouſands who 
were prejudiced againſt it. The ſucceſs of 
the Goſpel was wonderful, if we conſider 
that its firſt preachers candidly told their 
followers, that they muſt renounce every 
thing that was dear to them, and be reviled 


and perſecuted for the ſake of it. Truth 
may prevail againſt power, and gradually 


bring power to its ſide; but it is incredible 


that an impoſture ſhould prevail againſt 
M 2 truth. 
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CHAP. trath, where the impoſtors wanted autho- 
KR ou to ſtifle evidence againſt their frauds 


or impoſtures. A book oppoſed by every 


government had nothing but its truth to 


ſupport it againſt them all; any falſhood 
in the New Teſtament muſt have been 
ſoon detected: and the detection of a ſingle 
fraud in Chriſt's miracles or otherwiſe, 
would have ſubverted it in its infancy. 
The chief argument of the divine commiſ- 
ſion of Jeſus and of the truth of his reli- 
gion is the performance of his miracles 
publickly and repeatedly in Jeruſalem, and 
in all parts of Judea and Galilee. Chriſt 
enjoined his diſciples to heal the ſick, to 


«© cleanſe lepers, to raiſe the dead, and to 


% caſt out devils:” which injun&ion muſt 
have expoſed both him and his religion, 
if they were unable to exerciſe this power. 
St. Paul, in his epiſtles to the churches of 
Corinth and Galatia, claimed miraculous 
powers; and the Jeruſalem Talmud, tho? 
blended with malicious inſinuations againſt 
Chriſt, admits that a child was cured in 
his name. Had theſe claims been falſe and 
unſupported by facts, all the ſages of Greece 

and 


— 
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and Rome could not have obtained credit CH AP. 
for them, much leſs poor and illiterate — 


fiſhermen. The Heathens did not deny the 
matters of fact on which Chriſtianity is 
founded; but attacked it by remote and 
far fetched cavils. Celſus, Lucian, Try- 
pho, Hierocles, Porphyry, the emperor 
Julian, Voluſian, the modern Jews and 


other enemies of Chriſtianity acknowledged 
the miracles of Chriſt ; but aſcribed them 


to magic and other cauſes, denied them to 
be proofs of his divinity, or maintained 
them to be inferior to the miracles of the 
Heathens. The divine commuſſion of 
Chriſt and the truth of his religion are alſa 
proved from the completion of his pre- 
dictions relative to the treachery of Judas, 
the denial of Peter, the deſertion of the 


- Apoſtles, the ſufferings of his followers, 


the ſucceſs of his religion, the deſtruction 
of Jeruſalem, and other important events 
which ſurpaſſed the reach of human con- 
jecture. Some of theſe prophecies, like his 


miracles, were marks of his benevolence, 


and intended to guard his nation againſt 
the evils which threatened them. Chriſt 
ſurpaſſed all men ig mildneſs and dignity, 

3 in 
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© HAP. in n wiſdom and goodneſs ; nor can we ſup- 
— poſe that Judas would have been ſtung 
with remorſe for having betrayed him, if 
he had been an impoſtor. It is a collateral 
evidence of the truth of Chriſtianity, that 
it has proved worthy of God; by its excel- 
lent doctrines, and by the manifold advan- 
tages which it produced in all the nations 
of the earth. Upon the whole, we have 
ſuch a number of evidences of the truth of 
our religion, as no man can reſiſt who duly 
conſiders them; and it is to an ignorance 
of thoſe evidences, that we are chiefly to b 
impute the infidelity which prevails in the 
world. 


CHAP. 
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C HA P. III. 


AN EXAMINATION OF SEVERAL PoINTS 
RELATIVE TO THE EVIDENCES OF THE 
OLD and NEW TESTAMENT. 


Why the prophecies were obſcure. —Scriplure 
. prophecies and Heathen oracles compared,— 
Jeſus and the falſe prophets compared. 
The argument from miracles and prophecies 
compared. Cauſes of the rejection of Chriſ- 
tian miracles by the Heathens,— The miracles 
of Moſes and Chriſt compared. Chriſt's mi- 
racles compared to thoſe of © Arifleas, Pytha- 
goras and Alexander. —- His miracles and 
- thoſe of Eſculapius compared. Hrs miracles 
and thoſe of Veſpaſian compared. —His mi- 
racles and thoſe of Apollonius compared.— 
Scripture miracles and thoſe of certain monks 
compared. —Scripture miracles and thoſe of 
tue Abbe de Paris compared. The Goſpel 
Aijſtory more credible than the Greek or Roman. 
Axtraordinary things of Scripture more 
credible than thoſe of profane hiftory.—In- 


compreſien- | 


167 


Queſtions relative to the Evidences 
comprehenſibleneſs of religious myſteries n 
argument of their falſſiood.— Inability to 
anſwer all objeftions no Juſt cauſe for reject- 
ing the Scriptures. | 


CHAP. —_— in the two preceding 
ppg chapters briefly exhibited the evi- 


Norkecies dences of the Law and the Gaſpel ; let us 
were ob- examine ſome important points, which 
ſcure. 
were there omitted: that we may not ſepa- 
rate thoſe evidences and weaken their force. 
The obſcurity of the prophecies and of 
other parts of Scripture is a chief point 
to be conſidered; 'on which the following 
obſervations are perhaps juſt and reaſonable. 
Many paſſages of Scripture, which. were 
clear to thoſe to whom they were addrefled, 
became obſcure to thoſe who were ſtrangers 
to the phraſes, idioms and cuſtoms of diſ- 
tant times and places. Many prophecies 
remain for ever obſcure to thoſe who are 
ignorant of hiſtory, or will not examine 
them; and there are wiſe reaſons why ſome 
prophecies ſhould be obſcure until they are 
Y elucidated by events. If they were leſs 
1 obſcure, men might employ unjuſtifiable 


means s in aecomphiqhing what was predict- 
i ed, 


. — 
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ed, and clearly conſidered as the will of CHAP. 
God. If certain prophecies were more E 
clear than they are, men wauld ac fo as 


to fulfil them; and then the fulfilment might 
be aſcribed to deſign or contrivance. Were 


they more plain, men would, in many caſes, 


endeavour to prevent the accompliſhment, 
and oblige God to interpoſe miraculouſly to 
deſtroy the liberty of human actions. Were 
the circumſtances of events clearly foretold 
in the Scriptures, ſome would be in haſte 
to accompliſh them ; and others ſo perverſe 
as to counteract their completion. On the 
contrary, the accompliſhment of prophe- 
cies, without the knowledge of the perſong 

concerned in them, evinces the prophetic 
ſpirit, which dictated them, and proves 
they were not accompliſhed in conſequence 
of the prediction. Such prophecies as 
were intended to confirm poſterity in the 
truth of religion, were neceſſarily obſcure, 
in the age in which they were delivered ; 
and ſo were thoſe prophecies, which related 
to the future happineſs or miſery of men's 
deſcendants, Were the fate of individuals 
and nations clearly revealed, they might 


become proud or ogg. or too anxious 


about 
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CHAP. about it. Men who had a clear view of 

me proſperity of their deſcendants might 
become elated with pride; and happy pa- 
rents would be miſerable, at a proſpect of 
the wretchedneſs, which awaited their deſ- 
cendants. Sometimes prophecies are obſcure 
in mercy to thoſe who are to bring about 
the event, and who would be miſerable, if 
they foreſaw the calamities which threatened 
them. If certain prophecies were not ob- 
ſcure, it would be difficult if not impoſſible 
to convey them to poſterity. Did the Jews 
for inſtance, fully underſtand the prophe- 
cies concerning the deſtruction of their city 
or their own rejection, they would doubt- 
leſs have ſuppreſſed them; nor would they 
have admitted the predictions concerning 
the ſufferings of the Meſſiah, among their 
records, had they been more clear and ex- | 
plicit. Were every part of a revelation ſo | 
irreſiſtably clear as to overpower the ſenſes 
by its evidence, there would be little room 
for candour, humility, or enquiry, and no 
merit in ſacrificing men's vices, intereſts or 
prejudices. The view of heaven and hell 
would ſo fill the thoughts, as to leave no 


room for the buſineſs or duties of life F 
which 
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which was actually the caſe with ſome of © n AP. 
the primitive Chriſtians who had the mira- — 


culous evidence we are ſpeaking of. 


2. Spinoza urged, that the prophets pro- Scripture 


pheſied according to their intereſt or tem- 
per; and Voltaire obſerves, that the Egyp- 


tians, Greek sand other nations had oracles pared. 


and prophecies. Some aſcribed the fulfil- 
ment of prophecies to an accidental coinci- 
dence of circumſtances or to ſhrewd conjec- 
tures; while others repreſented them as ob- 
ſcure or ambiguous, like the oracles of the 
Heathens. We hall perceive the feebleneſs 
of ſuch objections, by conſidering the cha- 
racters of the prophets; and by comparing 
the Scripture prophecies with the oracles 
of the Gentiles. The prophets did not em- 
ploy this gift in promoting their own tem- 
poral intereſt; having denounced judgments 
againſt kings, prieſts and people, and hay- 
ing been often perſecuted for their prophe- 
tic denunciations. They did not propheſy 
in compliance with the wiſhes, or natural 
propenſities of their countrymen; but op- 
poſed their prejudices by predicting the im- 
Pant calamities, the humble ſtate of 

their 
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CHAP. their Meſſiah, the rejection of the Jews and 
| Cod the call of the Gentiles. It muſt be admit- 


ted, that the ſame prophecy ſometimes ad- 
mitted of a double meaning, the one civil 
and near and the other ſpiritual and remote ; 
but it cannot be denied that theſe two 
meanings were conſiſtent the one with the 
other. The prophecies tended to one end; 
and the total ſuppreſſion of them, when 
that end was anſwered, proves they did not 
owe their accompliſhment to chance or im- 
poſture. The Heathen oracles had no de- 
terminate ſcheme, and related to detached 
and unconnected events; while the pro- 
phecies reſpect one great ſcheme, and point 
to one perſon whoſe family, country, cha- 
racter and circumſtances were exactly aſ- 
certained long before he was born. The 
Heathen oracles ſpoke what rulers dictated, 
or what tended to advance the intereſt of 
the prieſts; while the Hebrew prophets 
boldly reproved kings, and ſuffered rather 
than gained by the predictions which they 
uttered. The Heathen prieſts often framed 
their anſwers, according to the intelligence 
they received relative to the points on 
which they were conſulted; while the pro- 

| phets 
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phets were independant of any ſuch aſſiſt- CHAP, 
ance. The Heathen oracles uttered reſponſes — 
in the temples, where the juggling prieſts 
had their apparatus to impoſe on the peo- 
ple; whereas the Hebrew prophets uttered 
them every where. Enomaus (a) a Greek 
philoſopher ſhewed that when ſome prieſts 
were put to the rack, they confeſſed their 
oracles to have been an impoſture; whereas 
nothing of this kind ever was proved againſt 
the Jewiſh prophecies. The great object 
of the Pagan oracles was political ; whereas 
the end of the prophecies was the glory of 
God, and the reformation of mankind. 

The Hebrew prophets deſcribed in ſublime 
language the perfections of the Deity; 
while the Heathen poetry abounded with 
fables, and celebrated the amours and ex- 
ploits of the gods. All perſons were enjoĩn- 
ed to peruſe the Scriptures; whereas only 
certain officers were allowed to ſuperintend 
the oracles of the Heathens. In Egypt the 
oracular books were kept by the prieſts 
only, and written in a peculiar character; 
and in Rome they were conſulted only by 


() Euſeb. Præp. Evang. lib, ir, ſub initio. 
the 
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CHAP. the Quindecemoiri, and not even by theſe | 


| — without an order of the Senate. The pro- 
phets were diſintereſted and humane; the 


b Heathen diviners were ſelfiſh and cruel; 
having commanded. men to offer human 
victims to their gods. Tireſias promiſed 
the Thebans victory, provided Creon's fon 
was ſacrificed; and Calchas enſured ſucceſs 

ö to the Greeks, if Agamemnon offered his 
daughter as a victim. The Meſlenians 
having conſulted the Delphic oracle, con- 
cerning the event of a war between them 
and the Spartans; the oracle promiſed them 
victory, provided they ſacrificed a virgin to 
the god of the chief family of the Egyp- 
tide (5). With reſpect to the obſcurity of 
Pagan oracles and ſcriptural prophecies, it 
is to be obſerved, that the latter were neceſ- 
 farily obſcure ; while the former might 
have been clear, had the perſons who utter- 
ed them any | intercourſe with the deity, 
Oracles having been generally conſulted 
about the fate of a war, the ſucceſs. of a - 
battle or ſome other near and ſingle event, 
might have returned clear and exact re- 


% Vide Wierus de Præſtigiis Dæmonum, cap. viii. 
| „ ny; 
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ſponſes; whereas in prophecies which re- CHAS 
garded only one great ſcheme df providence _ 
gradually unfolded in a long tract of. time, 
the remote parts were neceſfarily obſcure, 
until they were accompliſhed. In the mul- 
titude of Pagan oracles, ſome few ſucceeded, 
and the majority of them failed in thie 
completion; while the prophecies have 
been fulfilled in numberleſs inſtances, and 
in no caſe convicted of falſhood or impoſ- 
ture. The actions to which the oracles 
refer are long ſince paſt, or falſified by the 
event; whereas ſome prophecies, uttered 
above three thouſand years ago, are now 
fullilling in every nation of the globe. 


3. The Jews having rejected their Meſſiah Jg 
were deceived and ruined by following im- prophets 
poſtors, of which there were near 100 (4); 
beſides thoſe which appeared in the time of 
Joſephus (e). The hiſtory of theſe men 
_ would clearly prove that Jeſus far furpaſſed 
themall in his doctrines, practice and claim 


to the Meſſiahſhip. He was innocent and 


(4) See Leſlie Theolog. Works, vol. i, p. 50, folio, 
(e) Antiq. lib. ix, cap. 6, ſect. 2. 


pure 
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| CHAP, pure in his life and doctrines ; while they 
ed by rapine, and were influenced by 
pride, ambition or revenge. Jeſus perform- 
ed miracles in the deſert, as Iſaiah foretold ; 
whereas they deluded the people, by pre- 
/ tending to exhibit wonders in thoſe places. 
The falſe prophets accommodated their 
ſchemes to the wiſhes of the people; while 
Jeſus oppoſed the prejudices of his country- 
men. By his humble appearance he oppoſed 
their prepoſſeſſions concerning the grandeur 
of the Meſſiah; expreſſly declared for an 
univerſal religion, inſtead of a national one; 
preferred a ſpiritual worſhip to a ritual, and 
a ſtrict morality to Phariſaical auſterities. 
They were vain and oſtentatious; whereas 
he often concealed his miracles, forbad 
Peter, James and John to mention his tranſ- 
figuration *till he was riſen from the dead, 
and enjoined filence on the demoniac who 
called him the holy one of God. He could 
not have concerted an impoſture with his 
kinſmen, who did not acknowledge him to 
be a prophet, nor with John the Baptiſt 
who did not know him, 'till he came to be 
baptized. Chriſtianity was not a political 
contrivance; as its author was put to death 
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ry government for three hundred years. 
Jeſus promiſed his diſciples that they ſhould 
caſt out devils, ſpeak with new tongues, 
* take up ſerpents, lay hands on the ſick 
and they ſhall recover :”” and we may be 
ſure an impoſtor would not have made a 
promiſe, the non-performance of which 
muſt ſoon have detected his folly and im- 
poſture. * He freely rebuked the wealthy 
and the powerful ; and his doctrines tended 
to give them an averſion for his religion. 
To one who aſked him what he ſhould do 
to inherit eternal life, he thus anſwered ; 
« if thou wilt be perfect, go ſell what 
thou haſt and give to the poor, and thou 
«© ſhalt have treaſure in heaven, and come 
« take up the croſs and follow me.” If 
be was an impoſtor, he was the only one 
4 that ever ſpoke in this manner to thoſe 
WM whom he wiſhed to gain over to his party, 

He diſcourſed on the danger of wealth, re- 

preſented the rich man as lifting up his eyes 

in hell torments, refuſed to be made a king, 

diſcouraged in his diſciples all hopes of 

temporal greatneſs, and even repeatedly 

be N foretold 


by the Heathen and Jewiſh rulers, and c HAP. 
was diſcouraged, if not perſecuted, by eve 
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C HA F. foretold the troubles which awaited them. 

—— Multitudes of Jews, who rejected him dur- 
ing his life time, received him as their Meſ- k 
ſiah; and embraced his religion, after his ö 
death and reſurrection. An impoſtor on 
the contrary might have had many fol- 
lowers, during his life; but his death would 
have undeceived them, and put an end to 
his impoſture. 


\ 


The _= 4. The arguments from miracles and 
From mire- ] prophecies have each of them peculiar force, 
prophecies in proving the truth of the old and new 
compared. Teſtament. The completion of ſeveral pro- 
phecies is a ſtanding proof; and renders us 

as certain of the truth of revelation, as they 

were who ſaw the miracles of Moſes or 
Chriſt. The ancients who ſaw the miracles 

had reaſon to believe that the prophecies 
would be accompliſhed; juſt as the moderns 

who ſee them fulfilled have, beſides other 
arguments, a ſtrong preſumption that mi- 

racles were performed. The arguments 

from miracles, depending on written teſti- 

mony, will at all times be equally forcible 3 

while that from prophecies is conſtantly 
en ſtronger, by freſh inſtances of their 

| completion, 
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completion. Prophecies were not intended CHAP. 
to inſtruct men in regard to future events: 
but to induce them to acknowledge God 

the author of them, when they. come to 

be fulfilled. Miracles at once convince 

the mind; while prophecies do not give 
immediate conviction, but the means of 
conviction to ſuch as in due time ſhall com- 

pare predictions with events. 


5. It muſt be a matter of ſurprize that the Cauſes of 


the rejec- 


Heathens rejected the miracles of the Chriſ- _— 
tians; unleſs we conſider their opinions, — 
prejudices and total inattention to other 2, 
matters of importance. Of all the opinions b 
of the Heathens, none was ſo effectual in 
preventing them from aſcribing miracles to 
God, as the notion that they were perform- 
ed by demons or ſpirits. The Heathens be- 
lieved in magic /; and Plato (g) and 
Apuleius (4) aſcribed extraordinary powers 
to demons.or inferior Gods. That the Hea- 
thens aſcribed extraordinary effects to magic, 
fully appears from the following obſerva- 

2 Vide Hoffman's Lexicon, vox Magia. | 

(2) De Sympoſio, p. 202, Edit. Serrani. 
(5) De deo Socritis, p. 102 Edit. Bail, 


N 2 tions. 
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CHAP. tions. When Apollonius Tyanæus was 
tried before Domitian, he thus addreſled 
the emperor : if I am a magician, how will 
you bind me? and if you bind me, how am 
I a magician? Apollonius to convince 
Damis it was not in the power of men to 
tie him, pulled the chain off his leg: on 
which Damis replied, if you are not a magi- 
cian, how was your leg freed ? but if it was 
freed, how are you not a magician (1)? 
The doctrine of demons was ſo connected 
with magic, that Euſebius (C) challenged 
thoſe, who conſidered Jeſus as a magician 
to prove, that he ever implored the aid of 
demons in the miracles he performed. Julian 
10 mentions Paul as the greateſt of magici- 
ans; and thus acknowledges his power and 
the cauſe to which he aſcribes it. Hence 
the Heathens might believe extraordinary 
things, when they had a ſyſtem to explain 
them; while men, who aſcribed miracles to 
magic, were prevented from accounting for 
them in any other way. The oracles and 
popular religion had a conſiderable ten- 


(i) Philoſtrat, lib. vii, or Euſeb. adv. Hieroclem ad calcem 
Demonſtr. Evang. (Y Ib. (/) Cyril. contra Ju- 
Lian, lib. iii, p. 100, Edit. Lut, 1638. 
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ance, ſome conſidered as human contri- 
vances : while others/attributed them to the 
interpoſition of demons. The former of 


theſe opinions tended to make all miracles - 


ſuſpected ; the, latter prevented men from 
aſcribing them to God: and the popular 
mythology neceſſarily led to a diſregard of 
the miracles of the Chriſtians. They who 


had heard of the powers of Afculapms could 
not be ſurprized at a miraculous cure ; nor 


could any perſon, who believed that Juno, 
Eolus or Neptune-could ſhake the earth, be 
alarmed at a ſudden convulſion of nature, 
or a conflict of the elements. Gentile rulers, 
who were acquainted with the juggles of 


their prieſts, rejected the miracles of the 
Chriſtians without examination, as moſt 
| Proteſtants would now reject thoſe ſaid to 


be wrought in Spain or Portugal. Some 
Heathen philoſophers, by attempting to 
account for miracles, prevented men from 


aſcribing them to God; while they were 


neceſſarily rejected by thoſe who held the 


atheiſtic doctrines of Epicurus. The idea 


of a miracle implies God's immediate inter- 
| Poſition 


181 


dency to bring miracles into diſrepute. CH AP. 
Oracles, which had a miraculous appear - 


— 
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CHAP. poſition in the affairs of men; and it is 
ws reaſonable to expect, that thoſe Epicu- 


him. 


Edit. Paris, 1620. 


reans, who denied his providence 1 in ord1- 
nary matters, would” deny it in extraordi- 
nary ones. Some Heathens and even ſome 
Chriſtian fathers paid little attention to 
miracles. Ariſteas was more celebrated for 
his poetry than for his miracles; and Py- 
thagoras more for his opinions and auſteri- 
ty, than for having been at the ſame time 
in Italy and' Sicily, On the miraculous 
cures of Veſpaſian, Suetonius () only ob- 
ſerves that they were uſeful to his autho- 
rity; and Spartianus () relates with care- 
leſs indifference, the recovery of two per- 
ſons to ſight by touching Adrian. Tertul. 
lian and Jerome thought it unſafe to found 
the truth of religion on miracles; as they 
were ſaid to be wrought by falſe Chriſtians, 
and even by ſome Heathens. Lactantius 
had ſo far imbibed the opinions of the 
Heathens, that he could have thought 


Jeſus a magician, were it not for the ac- 


compliſhment of the prophecies concerning 


However, it is undeniable that ſome 
(#7) In vita veſpaſiani. ) Hiſt, Aug. Scriptores, p. 10 


Gentiles 
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Gentiles who ſaw real miracles, were con- CHAP. |, 
verted by them; while multitudes treated - 
them with coldneſs and diſregard for the 
reaſons now mentioned. The former at- 
tributed them to God; while the latter 
either did not attend to them, or beheld 
them as ſome do the works of nature with 
ſtupid indifference, and without thinking 
of the Author. God does not compel men 
to attend, either to the works of nature 
or to miracles; but denounces ſevere judg- 
ments againſt thoſe, who reje& the evi- 
dence of their ſenſes (p). 


6. If we compare the miracles of Moſes The ne- 
and Chriſt in reſpe& to their tendency, Moſes and 
number and other particulars, we ſhall find —_— 
that they agreed and differed in ſome ma- 
terial points. The miracles of each were 
wrought publickly, and tended to draw men 
off from idolatry and fin, to true religion 
and virtue. The miracles of Moſes tend- 
ed to impreſs the attributes of God, on the 
minds of men who were ſunk in idolatry; 

While thoſe attributes having been tolera- 


bly well known to the Heathens in Our 
( 7) See Weſton on the rejection of miracles. 
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| 1 4; chf. Saviour's time, his miracles ſerved to prove | 
; > his miſſion and as ſpecimens of the gene- * 


* 1 ral doctrine and practice of the Author. 
ris Jeſus wrought a greater number of them 
than the Hebrew law-giver, and even im- 


parted the ſame power to his diſciples ;_ 


5 which the latter did not. Moſes inflicted 
i plagues, and many of his miracles were 
executions of juſtice on the wicked; while 


_ - - moſt of Chriſt's miracles were inſtances of - 
8 benevolence and love to the afflicted. The 
4 | miracles of the Hebrew lawgiver ſoon dif- 
4 , appeared, leaving not a trace behind them ; 


It be whereas thoſe of Chriſt had permanent 
1 | effects. The courſe of nature tho' altered, 
proceeded regularly afterwards; the dead 
were raiſed to health; diſeaſes were cured 
. without a relapſe, and men received not 
7 | only their ſenſes, but the immediate uſe of 
1 | them, which was a miracle in itſelf. For, 
x the idea of diſtance being acquired by ex- 

perience, were a perſon born blind to re- 
. ceive his ſight, he would think all objects 

equally near; and therefore the know- 
—_ ledge of diſtances without ſuch experience 
4 mult be truly miraculous. 


7. The 


<A authority of a revelation being drawn from 


cles wrought for great ends worthy of God. of Arif 


ed by perſons whoſe knowledge or integrity 
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7. The ſtrongeſt argument of the divine CHAP. 
iſt's 


Chri 
miracles; we thould not confound the jug- miracles 


gles of impoſtors with well atteſted mira- © 


teas, Py- 
Fraud ſhould excite our caution and not thagoras, 


render us ſceptics, prompt us to diſtinguiſh a0 — K 
true and falſe wonders, and not to reject 
both indiſcriminately without a fair exami- 
nation. The chief pretenders to miracles 
among the Heathens were Ariſteas, .Pytha- 
goras, Alexander of Pontus, Veſpaſian and 
Apollonius Tyanzus whoſe miracles were 
trifling, abſurd or unworthy of God, atteſt- 


is queſtionable, or calculated to anſwer ſome 
worldly purpoſe. Some Heathens pretend- 
ed to work miracles, in order to gratify 
mens paſſions for the marvellous; and 
many wonders of antiquity are ſo trifling 
as not to anſwer any other purpoſe. If we 
examine the miracles of Ariſteas, Pythagoras 
and Apollonius we ſhall perceive that they 
were trifling or abſurd, and wrought not to 
promote the honour of God or the good of 
his creatures, Their miracles were not de- 


ngned to confirm an uſeful doctrine, nor to 
reform 
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CHAP. reform mankind from ſuperſtition and vice; 

but to gain reputation with the vulgar and 
to ſtrike men with aſtoniſhment. Ariſteas, 
who died or diſappeared twice, is ſaid to 
have revived or appeared at Metapontum, 
(g) in 340 years after his ſecond diſappear- 
ance; and his reſurrection has been com- 
pared to that of our Saviour. But how 
abſurd to compare a ſtory which has every 
ſign of fiction, and related only on report, 
with the accounts of Chriſt's reſurrection, 
which had many witneſſes and other proofs 
of its certainty (7)? Chriſt appeared after 
his death, to many perſons who had known 
him intimately ; whereas no perion could 
be certain, that he who called himſelf Ariſ- 
teas at Metapontum, was the fame who 
had died 340 years before. - According to 
Suidas (/), the ſoul of Ariſteas went out 
of him and returned to him at pleaſure ; 
and Pliny (2) obſerves that his ſoul did fo 
in the thape of a crow. As extraordinary 
things as theſe are related of. Pythagoras, 
ſuch as his golden or ivory thigh, his ap- 


. 


D 
9 


(z} Herod. lib, iv. G Ste Welt and Ditton on the 
Reſurrection. Y Art, Ariſteas. (2) Hiſt. Nat. viii, 53. 
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pearance iri two places at once, his prevail- CHAP. 

ing on an ox not to eat beans, and on the 
Daunian bear not to eat animal food, his 
calling down an eagle at the Olympic 
j games, his foretelling the exa& number of 
fiſh that was caught, and his preſerving 
their lives. No great end was anſwered by 
theſe and other wonders of Pythagoras; 
and the chief perſon (u), who related them 
lived ſome hundred years after they were 
faid to have happened: To ſhew the faci- 
lity of impoſing falſe miracles on the cre- 
dulous, Hume acquaints us with the ſucceſs 
of Alexander of Pontus, an interpreter of 
Aſculapius and a teller of fortunes. So 
prejudiced was this writer, that he compared 
this juggler to St. Paul; though he was a 
perfect contraſt to him and to the other 
preachers of the Goſpel. Alexander firſt 
practiſed his impoſtures among the igno- 
rant Paphlagonians ; while St. Paul preach. 
ed in Rome, in Corinth, and in the Areo- 
pagus at Athens before the Stoics and Epi- 
cureans. The apoſtle, by introducing a 
new religion, encountered men's prejudices ; 


0) Jamblichus de vita Pythagoraz. | 
w herea 
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CWB P, whereas Alexander founded his impoſtures 
2 on the eſtabliſhed ſuperſtitions, The for- 
mer preached and performed miracles before 
the enemies of his religion; while the lat- 
ter exhibited his tricks before thoſe of his 
own religion, and iſſued out the following 
proclamation, at a feſtival which he inſti- 
tuted : Away with any Chriſtian or Epicu- 
rean who came to this feaſt (5). Accord- 
ing to Lucian (w), Alexander was immo- 
ral, and enriched himſelf by his juggles ; 
while St. Paul and the other Apoſtles were 
exemplary in their lives, and relinquithed 
every temporal advantage in propagating 
their doctrines. Upon the whole it is unde- 
niable, that miracles wrought in compliance 
with men's prejudices are more readily ad- 
mitted than thoſe which combat them; and 
the miracles of Chriſtians performed among 
Pagans would be more cloſely examined, 
and more readily rejected if falſe, than thoſe 
of Heathens in Gentile nations. 


His mira-- 8. The enemies. of Chrittianity produce 


les and 1 
thoſe of Other miracles wrought among Heathens, 


Aſcola- 
pius com- (4) Lucian Pſeudomantis, p. os Edit. Paris, 1615. 


pared. (0) 1b. 5. 484- 
which 
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which ſeem to be as well atteſted as thoſe of C HA P. 
the Chriſtians. In the temple of Aiſcula- - 


pius at Epidaurus, was found inſcribed on 
columns an account of the perſons cured of 
diſeaſes, and of the manner in which they 
were cured (5). In Strabo's (c) time it was 
believed that this God cured diforders; and 
this writer obſerves that his temples were 
conſtantly filled with the ſick, and with ta- 
bles which marked the diſorders of which 
the patients were cured. From the inſcrip- 
tions of Gruterus (4) it appears, that in 
the iſland of the Tiber was found a marble 
table, which contained .an account of the 
remedies that cured men in the temples of 
this god. But the following obſervations 
evince that the miracles of Æſculapius were 
inferior to thoſe of the Goſpel in number, 
in tendency, and in the manner of working 
them. Even AÆſculapius, who is faid to 
have cured many, ſuffered thouſands to lan- 
guiſh for want of cure ; while Chriſt healed 
all who came to him for relief. The mi- 
racles of the latter were wrought for the 


() Pauſan. Corinth. lib. ii, cap. 29 
(e) Lib. viii, p. 575, Edit. Amſtelod. 
(4) Page 7 1, Edit. Amſtelod. 
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3 gion; the former to anſwer the purpoſes of 
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deſigning men. The former employed me- 
dicines in curing his patients (e); while 
Chriſt often healed by a word, or by the 
touch of his garment. Chriſt communi- 
cated miraculous powers to his followers; 
while neither Æſculapius nor his prieſts 
imparted them to any perſon. Chriſt and 
his apoſtles. wrought miracles among their 
enemies; while the miracles in the temple 
of that god were performed among his 
worſhippers, and by fellow-jugglers who 
were intereſted in ſupporting their credit. 
The prieſts of Aiſculapius might have 
erected monuments in memory of cures not 
wrought, or of cures wrought without a 
miracle; while Chriſt and the Apoſtles who 
performed real miracles, durſt not erect 
monuments in memory of them. 


The ein. . To abate the wonder or credit of 
cles o 


Chriſt and Chriſt's miracles, his enemies aſcribe them 


of Veſpa- 
ſan com- 


to various cauſes, or pretend that ſimilar 


pared. works were performed by mere men. Mr. 


() Monfaucon's Antiq. Tom. iii, p. 247. Edit. Paris, 1621, 
Hume 
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Hume (5 tells of miracles wrought by the CHAP. 
emperor Veſpaſian which, according to this 
writer, are the beſt atteſted in all profane 
hiſtory. Tacitus,“ ſays he, reports a 
miracle of Veſpaſian, who cured a blind 

* man in Alexandria by means of his ſpit- 

« tle, and a lame man by the mere touch 

« of his foot; in obedience to a viſion of 

« the god Serapis, who enjoined them to | 
% have recourſe to the emperor for thoſe | 
&« miraculous and extraordinary cures.” If | ' 
= we conſider the origin of thoſe cures, we 
A ſhall not conſider them as extraordinary or 
miraculous. In conſequence of a prophecy, 
which prevailed in the Eaſt in our Saviour's _ 
time, that an univerſal monarch ſhould 05 
come out of Judea; Veſpaſian was encou- ; 
raged by his own ambition, by Joſephus, 
and by Apollonius Tyanzus to. claim the 
Meſſiahſhip, and thoſe miracles which it 
was expected the Meſſiah ſhould perform. 
In Judea he met with Joſephus, and in 
Alexandria with Apollonius, who flattered * 
him in his pretenſions and promiſed to aſſiſt 
him. During his ſtay in Alexandria, two 
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C SP, men came to him to he cured ; one of blind- 

ww neſs, and the other of lameneſs. The cures 

were faid to have been wrought ; and the 

ambitious prince was doubtleſs much flat- 

tered by the performance of miracles, which 

marked him out as the Meſſiah. However | 

we muſt entertain doubts whether theſe 

miracles were ever performed; if we con- 

ſider that they were intended to encreaſe 

the influence of a prince of an obſcure fa. 

mily, who wiſhed to ſtrengthen his title by 

the ſanction of the gods. Tacitus (a) men- 

tions thoſe miracles, but does not ſay that 

he ſaw them, or even believed them to have 

been performed; nay he inſinuates that he 

did not believe them. He obſerves that 

the Egyptians adored Serapis above every 

other god, and that the emperor was 

| prompted by flatterers to expect ſucceſs, in 

dais intended cures. That they were the ef- 

5 fects of fraud or flattery appears from this, 

* that at firſt he refuſed to perform them from 
3 a diffidence of himſelf; but at length 

8 wrought them, when aſſured that they were 

practicable. Some phyſicians told him that 


(x) Hiſt, lib, i, cap, 8x. Ses alſo Sueton. in Veſpaſia. 
| | the 
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the fight of the blind man was not extinct, CHA p. 
and that the joints of the lame man migut 


recover their ſtrength, ſo that the two men 
might have been cured without any real 
miracle. Alexandria having been the firſt 
city of conſequence which declared for Veſ- 


paſian; its inhabitants were unlikely to queſ- 


tion his miracles, or after his death to expoſe 
an impoſture, which they maintained for 
many years from motives of intereſt. Upon 
the whole it appears, that the miracles of 
Veſpaſian were wrought in a country where 
he was the favourite of the peopie; whereas 
thoſe of the Apoſtles were performed among 
enemies to their religion. The witneſſes of 
Veſpaſian's miracles were the ignorant and 
ſuperſtitious Alexandrians, who were vio- 
lently attached: to Serapis, and ready to be- 


heve a miracle, which ſuited their ſuperſti- ' 


tions; while the witneſſes of Chriſt's mi- 


racles delivered their teſtimony contrary to 


their own prejudices. The cures of Veſpa- 
ſian were performed by the ſuggeſtion of 
the chief god of the place; whereas thoſe 
of the Chriſtians were wrought in oppoſi- 
tion to the popular worſhip of all nations. 


The two men with whom the emperor was. . 


O0 concerned, 
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CHAP. concerned, were curable by natural means; 
wie a learned phyſician (a) maintained» 

| that the perſons cured by our Saviour were 

| not curable by the medical art. The mi- 
„ racles of the Apoſtles tended to ruin their 
f fortunes, or expoſe them to perſecution; 
ö while thoſe of Veſpaſian had a tendency to 
\ advance his glory or ambition. It would 
| not have been eaſy for the Apoſtles, who 
=: were deſtitute of authority, to find vouchers 
| for pretended miracles ; while a prince 
| might find men to atteſt miracles which he 

had not performed. | 


The mira- 10. Hierocles did not deny the miracles 
Criſt and of Chriſt; but maintained that ſimilar or 

2 greater wonders were performed by Apol- 

pared. lonius Tyanæus. Though riſing from the 

dead was a greater miracle, than eſcaping 

Fo. from the emperor Domitian; yet did Hie- 
Fi rocles prefer him who eſcaped, to him who 
1 30 was crucified. Had this writer conſidered 
„ that ſome miracles of the Tyanæan were 

ö % incredible, and that his miracles in general 
* were ill atteſted; he could not have pre- 


(a) Gul. Ader de morbis Evang. vol. ix, Critici Sacri, p. 


660, folio. 
3 ſumed 
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ſumed to compare them to the miracles of C HAF. 
Chriſt. Apollonius was a vain and ſingular 
Pythagorean, who travelled through many 
regions to be gazed at and admired; and 
his fabulous account of the Eaſt Indies is 
alone ſufficient to convict him of impoſture. 
We know nothing of him except from Phi- 
loſtratus, who flouriſhed one hundred years 
after him, and who received his informa- 
tion of him from report, and from the 
commentaries of Damis who had been a 
companion of Apollonius. Thoſe unpub- 
liſhed commentaries having been brought, 
by an acquaintance of Damis, to the em- 
preſs Julia, who was addicted to rhetoric; 
the empreſs finding them plain and inele- 
gant, ordered Philoſtratus to dreſs them. 
This writer, we may be ſure, dreſſed them 
to the taſte of one, who was fond of rhe- 
toric, and no doubt of romance which 
was faſhionable in her time; ſo that we can 
not be certain we have one line of the ori- 
1 ginal commentaries of Damis. The work 
at | of Philoſtratus is in many parts romantic ; 
and his ſtories of the Brachmans are ſuch, 
1 as muſt deſtroy the credit of his other rela- 
- oF tions. He repreſents thoſe philoſophers as 
ied | | O 2 keeping 
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CHAP. keeping tubs of rain and thunder for the 
— uſe of their friends, as appeaſing the ſea by 
a wand, performing wonderful cures, and 
preſiding over banquets ſerved up and con- 
ducted entirely by magic. In their feaſts 
attendants were unneceſſary; as the pots, 4 
cups, diſhes, &c. underſtood each its own F 
office, and ran hither and thither at the de- 
ſire of the gueſts. He deſcribes men and 
beaſts of ſtrange ſhapes, women half black, 
half white, a nation of pigmies under 
ground, beaſts with the faces of men and 
the bodies of lions, and wool growing like 
graſs out of the earth. The work of Phi- 
loſtratus is entirely Pythagorean : and the 
| filly ſtories related by him of Apollonius 
reſemble thoſe, which are told of Pytha- 
goras and his followers, by Diogenes Laer- 
tius, Plutarch and others; while ſome of 
them ' reſemble the miracles of Chriſt. It 
has-been ſaid of Empedocles the Pythago- 
ran, that he ſtopped the Eteſian winds, 
which deſtroyed the fruits at Agrigentum 
by placing bottles made of aſs's ſkin on 
the tops of the hills: and Apollonius is faid 
to have ſtopped a plague at Epheſus, by a 


method equally ridiculous. Apollonius, like 
his 
( 
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his maſter Pythagoras, pretendod to converſe © Har. 
with beaſts, and aſcribed the art to his feed- TTY 
ing on the hearts and livers of dragons. 
Though he converſed with the Indian king 
by an interpreter ; yet he affected to ſpeak 
all languages, without having learned them. 
Achilles, who was conjured out of his tomb 
by Apollonius, was viſited by nymphs, but 
obliged to retire at cock-crowing ; and for 
this fact Philoſtratus appealed to Apollo- 
nius, who refuſed to admit any witneſs of 
this miracle. Upon the whole, Philoſtratus 
aſcribes to his hero miracles not wrought 
for any great end, and contradictory to 
geography, to hiſtory, and to common 
ſenſe; while he blends them with ſome mi- 
racles which reſemble thoſe of our Saviour ; 
to gratify, as it is ſuppoſed, the empreſs 
who hated the Chriſtians. Had Apollonius 
been as famous as he is repreſented, Philoſ- 
tratus would not have complained that Py- 
thagoras and others were remembered with 
reverence; while Apollonius, who was more 
divine, was unknown among men. Had 
he really performed miracles, Philoſtratus 
muſt have known when, how, where, or 
at what age he died; and need not have 
travelled 
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CHAP. travelled far and near, in ſearch of his ſe- 
LS pulchre. The apoſtles agree as to all theſe 


points, relative to their maſter, and attri- 
bute to him miracles different from thoſe of 
Apollonius, in their object and evidence. 
The former were intended to eſtabliſh an 
uſeful ſyſtem of religion; the latter to cauſe 
wonder; and to gratify an empreſs who was 
fond of romance. The former were atteſted 
by many, who ſuffered for their teſtimony ; 
the latter only by Damis, who ſuffered no- 
thing dy his evidence. The former were 
preached by ſeveral plain men, immediately 
after the death of Chriſt; while an embel- 
liſher, who wiſhed to gratify an emprels, 
related the latter in one hundred years after 
they are ſaid to have been performed (x). 
We are told by this embelliſher that after 
the death of Apollonius, he was ſeen in a 
viſion by one of his followers ; while Chriſt 
was ſeen, heard and handled by many wak- 
ing perſons for ſeveral days after his death 
and reſurrection. How abſurd then is Mr. 
Blount's parallel between Chriſt and Apol- 


(x) See Philoſtrati vita Apollonii, & Euſeb. coutra Hiero- 
elem ad calcem Demonſtr. Evang. 


lonius 
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lonius, who differed ſo widely in their mi- CHAP. 
racles, characters, and other particulars? — 
We have now given an account of the prin- 

cipal Heathens, whoſe miracles have been 
oppoſed to thoſe of Chriſt by Deiſts and 
freethinkers. When theſe men find that 

the contraſt ſerves Chriſtianity; they may 
perhaps, ceaſe to lament the loſs of the 
miracles of Apuleius and others, which 
probably would have confirmed the truth + 
of the Goſpel, inſtead of ſubverting its 
foundation. 


11. The impoſtures of certain fraudulent Scripture 
monks conſiderably injured the credit of the d db 
early miracles; as they created a ſuſpicion * 
that both were equally falſe, and impoſitions compared. 
on mankind. True miracles obtained credit 
for forgeries; and the influence acquired by 
thoſe who wrought.the former, encouraged 
impoſtors to imitate them. By comparing 
the miracles of Chriſt and his Apoſtles with 
thoſe of impoſtors in ſucceeding ages, we 
ſhall perceive that they differ eſſentially. 
Their different tendency might convince 
any man, that the former might have been 
true, and that the latter were falſe and 


founded 
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CHAP, founded on impoſture. The former, having 
— been w rought gratuitonſly for the uſe of 


men's bodies, and the improvement of their 
minds, anſwered no worldly purpoſe ; where- 
as the latter tended to bring offerings to 
certain places, to gain credit for relics, and 
in general to advance the intereſt of indivi- 
duals. The miracles of Chriſt wete well 
atteſted; while thoſe of the monks were 
not founded on any teſtimony that can be 
rehed on. The firſt Chriſtians exhibited 
miracles publickly, before Jews and Hea- 
thens; whereas the monks performed them 
in private, and never in a ſingle inſtance 
in the preſence of a proteſtant. The for- 
mer were performed in a learned age, and 
are ſtill admired where true learning pre- 
vails; while monkiſh juggles impoſed on 
the ignorant, during ages of darkneſs. Ge- 
nuine miracles contributed to propagate the 
Goſpel, and ſtill continue its firmeſt ſup- 
port; while monkiſh frauds had great 
weight in ſubverting the Church, when it 
was attacked by the reformers, The for. 
mer were publiſhed and appealed to, when 
and where they were performed; the latter 
long 
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long after the time, and far from the place CHAR. 
in which they were faid to have been- — 
wrought. The latter might have paſſed 


unnoticed or unexamined, among perſons 


who believed the ſuperſtitions on which 


they were founded; while the former, if 

forged, muſt have been detected as ſuch, 

among ſharpſighted enemies. The former 8 
were admitted only at particular times and 1 
places, while the latter were received as ge- 

nuine through all Chriſtendom, from the 

commencement of the Chriſtian æra, to 

the preſent time. The frauds of the monks 

were practiſed but by few of them and con- 

demned by many of the ſecular clergy in 

every age of the Church ; while the miracles 1 
of Chriſt were never queſtioned by the pro- 
feſſors of the Goſpel, 


12. While controverſies ran high in France Scripture 
between the Jeſuits and Janſehiſts, about aud dee 
the middle of the eighteenth century, the —_ 
Abbe de Paris a rich and zealous Janſeniſt Paris 
gave his whole income to the poor; and“ 
clothed himſelf in rags, lay on the ground, 


fed on black bread, water and herbs, and 


employed watchings and penances to ma- 


cerate 
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CHAP.cerate his body. On his death his. party 
wy canonized him, and pretended that miracles 
were wrought at his tomb ; and theſe are 
the miracles which Mr. Hume thinks as 
numerous and as well atteſted as thoſe of 
the Scriptures, though different from them 
in many reſpects. Chriſt enjoyed the good 
things of this world with temperance, and 
gave up his life for the benefit of mankind; 
while the Abbe was abſurdedly abſtemious, 
and ſerved no man by haſtening his own 
death. The Phariſees and Sadducees, the 
Jewith prieſts and rulers would have wiſhed 
to expoſe the miracles of Chriſt; while the 
Janſeniſts were intereſted in ſupporting 
thoſe of the Abbe, A learned writer (), 
who was bred among the Janſeniſts, ob- 
ſerves that the. miracles of the Abbe were 
cried up as real, before they were examined; 
and tried before perſons inclined to favour 
the Apellants or Janſeniſts. Montgeron, 
ho collected the cures ſaid to be wrought 
at the tomb, produced vouchers only for 
eight or nine; while ſome continued at the 
tomb of the Abbe for days or months, with- 


Y Des Voeux Critique Generale du livre de Montgeron- 
out 
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out receiving any benefit, The number HAP. 
cured at the tomb was but ſmall; nor al 
there any proof that this ſmall number was 

cured by the interceſſion of the faint. The 
archbiſhop of Paris detected the impoſture 

of thoſe pretended miracles, in one ſignal 
inſtance; and the archbiſhop of Sens and 
others, in above twenty inſtances, diſcovered 

the artifice by which their credit was ſup- 1 
ported. Of thoſe who were cured, ſome 

uſed medicines, others might have grown 
better by ſuſpending the uſe of them; and 
others perhaps wanted nothing but to fancy 
themſelves well. The cures at the tomb of 

the Abbe were partial and gradual; thoſe 

of the Scriptures were perfect, and gene- 

rally inſtantaneous, All who implored the 

aid of the Abbe were not cured; while 
Chriſt and the Apoſtles never failed in any 

caſe, and never were convicted of impoſ- 

ture in a ſingle inſtance. The- perſons at 

the tomb of the Abbe never attempted to 

raiſe the dead; nor is there any evidence, 

that blind or deaf were actually cured there, 

The notary who received affidavits, relative 

to thoſe miracles, was not obliged to know 

the names of the perſons who made them, 

nor 
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CHAP.nor whether they gave in their own, or only 
i fititious names (g). Mr. Des Voeux ſhews 
that thoſe cures, on which Montgeron lays 
the greateſt ſtreſs, might have been wrought 
without a miracle; while the contrary has 
been proved of the miracles of Jeſus. 
Chriſt's miracles were wrought in a ſimple 
manner, without any abſurd ceremonies; 
while the Janſeniſts employed the earth of 
the Abbe's tomb, and the water of the well 
I of his houſe in the miracles he performed. 
1 Chriſt's miracles were intended to prove the 
divine authority of a moſt excellent religion; 
thoſe of the Abbe to anſwer the purpoſes 
of a party. The former anſwered the end 
for which they were intended; the latter 
* raiſed a prejudice againſt Janſeniſm, and 
©: divided its members, ſeveral of which were 
provoked at the frauds of their party. To 
leſſen the credit of miracles, Mr. Hume la- 
bours to ſhew how credulous men haye been 
in all ages, and quotes Cardinal de Retz (4) 
for a miraculous ſtory which was believed 
in Spain. The cardinal tells of a man who 


(s) See Adams and Campbell againſt Hume. 
(5) Memoirs, vol. iii, book 4. 
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was faid to have recovered a lame leg, by CHA P. 
rubbing holy oil to it; and obſerves that 


this miracle was atteſted by the dean and 
canons of a cathedral at Saragoſſa. But 
miracles faid to be wrought in Spain, where 
the prince and the prieſt, the learning of 
the ſchools, and the prejudices of the peo- 
ple conſpired to gain credit for them, are 
not to be compared in point of credibility 
to the Scripture miracles which encoun- 
tered the abhorrence of the prieſt, the deſ- 
potiſm of rulers, the prejudice of bigots 
and the infolence of the learned. With 
reſpect to the credibility of miracles in ge- 
neral, we may lay it down as a maxim, 
that thoſe wrought to confirm new opinions 
are more credible than thoſe wrought in 
confirmation of old ones; as the former 
encounter men's prepoſſeſſions and are ſe- 
verely examined, while the latter, being 
conſonant to their prejudices, are received 
without examination. How weak or wick- 
ed then are they who compare the Scripture 
miracles, to miracles from which they dif- 
fer in ſo many material reſpects ? 


13. The 
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CHAP. 13. The books of the New Teſtament 


ue more credible than any ancient hiſtory; 
The Goſ- as they have all/ the evidence which other 
ago ancient hiſtories have, beſides ſome which 
Gible tha" no other books could ever pretend to. The 
or Roman. ſacred writers and the witneſſes they appeal 
to, voluntarily and diſintereſtedly endured 

every evil, rather than abjure a ſingle fact; 
whereas no man much leſs a number of 

men ever ſacrificed their lives, in atteſtation 

of the facts alleged by any Greek or Ro- 

man hiſtorian. As the Apoſtles relate what 

they ſaw and heard; they have an advan- 

tage of moſt other writers, who were not 
witneiſes to che actions which they deſcribe. 

The hiitory of the Peloponneſian war by 
Thucydides, that of the Gallic by Cæſar, 

and that of the Jewiſh by Joſephus are 
deemed more credible than other ancient 
hiſtories; as the authors were preſent at 

the actions Which they relate. And ſurely 

theſe hiſtorians would be ſtill more credible, 

did they themſelves or other men die mar- 

tyrs to the truth of their hiſtories. He who 

denied the exploits of Epaminandas or 
Alexander the Great would deſerve to be 

> laughed 
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mike: at; and ſurely that man is more c HAP.. 
ridiculous, who denies facts which are bet- ww 
ter authenticated than the exploits of theſe - 
heroes. The facts recorded by the Hea- 


thens were not commemorated by inſtitu- 
tions commencing from the time that the 
actions were done; while certain Chriſtian 
inſtitutions prove the truth of the facts to 
which they refer. Jeſus commanded his 
diſciples to baptize all converts and to re- 
ceive the Euchariſt in remembrance of him; 
and the rites of Baptiſm, and the Euchariſt 
prove that he delivered his commands rela- 
tive to them. We do not queſtion that 
there were ſuch men as Cæſar or Catiline; 
thugh there were no rites nor public monu- 
ments to commemorate 'them ; but ſurely 
matters of fa& thus confirmed are more 
certain and indubitable. From what has 
been delivered in the ſecond chapter it ap- 
pears, that no hiſtory atteſts matters of fact 
with ſo many credible circumſtances and 
collateral evidences as the books of the New 
Teſtament. The Goſpel facts are atteſted 
by a greater number of contemporary writers 
than profane hiſtory : for we are not to 
conſider the New Teſtament as a ſingle evi- 

dence, - 
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CHA r. dence, but as ſeveral diſtin&t teſtimonies k 


3 written by different perſons at different times 
and places and afterwards collected I 


into one baok. 


„ There are many extraordinary rela- 


narythings +; . b 
of Jenp. tions in ſacred and profane authors, which 


ure more ſhallow or deſigning men repreſent as equally 


credible 


than thoſe groundleſs; though our belief of the truth 
= cums or falſhood of a relation ſhould depend en- 
tirely on the teſtimony of the vouchers. We 
are told of Cleomedes whoſe body was not 
found either dead or alive, of Alcmena's 


body having vaniſhed while it was carried 


to the grave, and of Epimenides (4), who 
revived after he had ſlept in a cave for fifty- 


ſeven years. Plutarch (i) conſiders the firſt 


two as fabulous; the laſt has every appear- 
ance of a fiftion; and all of them differ in 
their tendency and teſtimony from the facts 
on which Chriſtianity is founded. Romiu- 


lus having ſuddenly diſappeared at Rome; 


the people were enraged, ſuppoſing he had 
been murdered: but were appeaſed by Pro- 
culus a patrician, who came forward and 


0 Pin. Hiſt. Nat. vii 33. 00 In Romulo. 
declared 
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declared ſolemnly, that he ſaw their king CHAP. 


aſcending to heaven. Though Plutarch (4) 
relates this as a fable; yet ſome have judged 
it deſerving as much credit as the aſcenſion 
of Chriſt. But there was great difference 
in the proofs of the facts in the two caſes; 


20 


III. 


3 


the aſcenſion of Romulus having been at- 


teſted only by one witneſs, while that of 
Jeſus had the teſtimony of ſeveral. It 
ſhould alſo be conſidered, that it was eaſier 
to perſuade men that a departed king and a 
favourite of the people was enrolled among 
the gods, than that a ſuppoſed malefactor 
roſe from the grave and aicended to heaven. 
The aſcenſion of Romulus was believed by 
thoſe who loved him; that of Chriſt by 
thoſe who had oppoſed his religion. In 
one caſe a patrician might have pretended 
he ſaw Romulus aſcending to heaven; in 


. order to appeaſe an enraged populace: 


while the Apoſtles had no intereſt in main- 
taining the aſcenſion of Jeſus. Celſus (/) 
compares the apotheoſis of Antinous; Adrian's 
boy, with that of Jeſus; though the for- 


470, Edit. Paris, 17333 


P | mer 


(4) In Nane ( Orig. deen Celſans, Libs iii, p. 
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F CHAP. mer was vicious and impure, and the latter 
© 8 LW aiſied for his miracles and virtues. Celſus 
& (n) compares our Saviour's reſurrection to 
the deſcents v Orpheus and Hercules into 
hell, and of Rhampſinitus king of Egypt, 
who deſcended thither to play at dice with 
Ceres. This writer ſhould have conſidered 
that the reſurrection of Chriſt is atteſted by 
undoubted witneſſes; while the ſtories that 
are oppoſed to it are conſidered as fables by 
the authors which mention them. Celſus 
has furniſhed other examples of the ſame 
kind, which are ſo remote, ſo obſcure and 
ſo ill atteſted, that the metamorphoſes of 

the poets are hardly more incredible. 
Incempre- 15. Having proved the truth of the New 
heofible- Teſtament ; we may be certain of its truth 
Scripture as to certain myſteries, which we can not 
m—_— explain nor comprehend. There are many 
ment of myſteries in geometry, arithmetic, natural 
hood. philoſophy and chymiſtry (2) to perſons 


who have but a ſuperficial acquaintance 
with the ſciences; and even to adepts ſome 


(n) Orig. contra Celſum, Lib. ii. p. 429. 

(n). Vide Mulleri miracula chymica & myſteria medica, & 
Barton's Analogy. 5 
things 
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things appear extraordinary. Perſons ig-CHA P, 1 
norant of aſtronomy would think it incre- . 0 


dible, that each ſtar is as large as our Sun, ' 4 
that our ſun is nearly at reſt, that the earth 18 
daily turns round its axis, and annually in 1 
its orbit with incredible celerity. The ebb- : 


ing and flowing of the ſea and other pheno- | 
mena appear myſterious to men who are _ 
ignorant of the cauſes; and the deiſts, who 1 
are generally as ſuperficial in the ſciences as 

in matters of religion, would doubtleſs con- q 
ſider many points myſterious which are clear ; 

to others. That the primary planets, which 4 
are retained in their orbits by the action of | | I 
the ſun, ſhould begin to retire from it * 
when its attraction is ſtrongeſt, is a myſtery | 

to thoſe who are ignorant of the cauſe, | '- 
Magnetical, electrical and priſmatic experi- 4 
ments, the infinite diviſibility of matter 
and the circulation of the blood, to many | 
appear as extraordinary as any part of the 0 
Goſpel does to unbelievers. In all thoſe | 
caſes we are certain as to the effects; but in 

few of them can clearly explain how the. \ 
effects are produced; why then ſhould we 
expect clearneſs in all points relating to re- 
ligion? If we reject every thing that is 
ES | _ lable 


p 
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1 CHAP. liable to difficulties, . we can hardly believe 
1 | | De any thing. We can not believe we have a 
a ſoul, as we can not explain its operations? 
that we have a body, as we can not give an 

account of its whole frame; or that there 

| are viſible objects, as we do not know ex- 
| actly how we perceive them. It i is as abſurd 
to object to the Scriptures becatiſe we can 

not fully explain every thing in them, as 
| to object to the demonſtrations of Eu- 
| clid,- becauſe this author has not been able 
to ſquare the circle. We ſhould not reject 
the Goſpel; on account of obſcurities ariſ- 
ing from the brevity of the hiſtorian, or 
the nature of the ſubject. Clearneſs and 
obſcurity are relative terms, and what is 
clear to one man is obſcure to perſons of 
more limited underſtandings. But pride is 
a chief cauſe of the ſcepticiſm of many, who 
are in ſome reſpects well diſpoſed to religion 
and virtue. Pride induces them to imagine 
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. | a point inexplicable, which they can not 
| 0 comprehend ; though it may be clear to 
* perſons ſuperior to them in abilities, or if 
| 5 not in abilities, in a knowledge of ſuch 


matters. 


16. Having 
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16. Having once proved the truth of c Har. 
the Scriptures, we ſhould receive all its ve... + 
doctrines ; though we can not fully com- e, 


prehend the end, manner or deſign of them. all objec- 


tions no 


Objections to particular parts of Scripture ;ut cauſe 
ſhould have no weight againſt the argy- * _ 2 
ments which have been produced in the Scripures- 
ſecond chapter; unleſs thoſe arguments 
could be proved weak or inconcluſive. Di- 
rect and poſitive proofs of the truth of a 
propoſition may ſatisfy us, that objections, | 
which do not affe& thoſe proofs, are vain 
or groundleſs. Though the eternity of God 
has been demonſtrated ; yet objections have 
been ſtarted againſt it, which were never 
clearly anſwered : why then ſhould we at- 
tend to objections to revelation, while the 
arguments in its ſupport remain in full 
force? In ſuch caſes we ſhould reje& the 
objection as the offspring of error or igno- 
rance; rather than reject proofs which can 
not be overturned. Thoſe proofs render us 
more certain that our religion is from God ; 
than we can be, that objections againſt it 
are ſtrong and unanſwerable. When con- 
vinced of the truth of Chriſtianity, we 
ſhould not ſuffer difficulties to ſtagger our 

faith 
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CHAP, faith or raiſe ſcruples in our minds; ; nor 
aw does the author of this work allow much 


weight to objections, however ſtrong they 


may appear at firſt view. Having often. 


ſurmounted difficulties which at firſt ſeem- 
ed inſuperable; he hopes to do ſo again, 
in any new difficulty that occurs; and he 
knows that the ſuperior underſtandings of 
other men, of angels or of God may re- 
concile or explain points, which to him 
appear ſtrange or myſterious, | 


CHAP. 


The Truth of the Goſpel not afſefted, &c. 


CHA P. IV. 


Tus Turn or THE GosPEL Nor Ar- 
FECTED BY THE OPPosITION oR CAVILS 
oF THE DE1sTs, WHO ARE CONVICTED 
or PRIDE, IGNORANCE, PREJUDICE, 
FALSE REASONING OR MISREPRESEN- 
TATION. 


The truth of the Goſpel not affected by the 
oppoſition of ſome Fews.—Nor by the filence 


of Joſeplius.— Nor by the filence of ſome 
Heathens.—Nor by the general oppoſition to 


it by the Heathens.—Nar by the oppoſition of 
Pliny, Celſus or Porplyry.— Nor by tie 


- oppoſition of M. Antoninus and other princes. 
— Nor by the apoſtacy of Julian. Nor by 
the cavils of Lord Shaftſbury.——Nor by 
the cavils of Lord Bolinbroke.— Nor by the 
cavils of Mr. Hume. — Nor by the cavils of 
Mr. Voltaire. Nor. by the cavils of Mi.. 
Rouſſeau. — Nor by the cavils of Mr. Gibbon, 
Nor by the cavils of Mr. Volney.—Defefs 
of the deiflical ſyſtem of Mr. Paine and the 
French philoſophers, — The Deiſis vain, inſiu- 


ceere 
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cere and inconſiſtent with each other. — The 
Deiſis remarka5!y credulous, — The Deiſts leſs 
wiſe than the ancient ſages. —The Deiſts leſs 


wiſe and reſpectable than the lay Friends of” 


the Goſpel, 
CHAP, I. H E prophets having foretold, and 
— the Jews having expected a Meſ- 


Am fiah ; ; let us examine the motives and reaſons 


gol yu of the Jews for rejecting him. But it is to be 
* — obſerved, that ſeveral Jews actually receiv- 
firioo of ed him, and that neither the motives nor 


ſome ſe ws. | 
| reaſons of thoſe, who rejected him are 


defenſible, Pride, intereſt and prejudice 


prompted the high prieſts, Scribes, Pha- 
riſees and Sadducees to oppoſe a perſon 
who leſſened their influence; and who re- 
\ quired them to ſacrifice wealth and pleaſure 
for the ſake of the Goſpel. Our Saviour 
reprobated the Phariſees as a proud and ig- 
norant ſect; and repreſented both them and 
the Scribes as hypocrites and worldlings, 
who forſook the law of Moſes for ſome vain 
cuſtoms derived from their forefathers · 
The Sadducees, having maintained againſt 
the Phariſees that there is no future ſtate, 
muſt have ſubmitted to their opponents, if 


they | 


* 
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they admitted the reſurrection of Chriſt : CHA Iv 
they were vain and conceited, and when Wks 25 


once they concluded it impoſſible, rejected 
it as ſuch without further enquiry. The 
Jews were abſurdly rigid, with reſpect to 
the obſervance of the ſabbath ; and thought 
Jeſus impious in healing on that day. He 
did not abſtain from meat and drink, like 
ſome religious men among the Jews; and 
the auſtere were offended at his converſ- 
ing frecly with thoſe whom he came to con- 
vert. Having been a debauched and ſelfiſh 
people, they were unlikely to reliſh the pure 
maxims of the Goſpel, or to follow a lead- 
er who could not gratify their avarice or 
ambition. Men which conſidered the Gen- 
tiles as unclean, were led to reject that reli- 
gion that admitted them into its commu- 
nion. Moſes having proved his divine 
commiſſion ; they could not believe that an 
obſcure Galilean ſhould annul his rites, or 
that any man ſhould be divinely commiſ- 
ſioned, who ſeemed to oppoſe the law of 
Moſes. Some Jews, having imagined that 

when Chriſt appeared no man could tell - 

' whence he came, rejected Jeſus whoſe coun- 


try and kindred they were well acquainted 
wi 
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CHAP. with (7): and having a fooliſh tradition 
— that no prophet could ariſe out of Galilee, 
they were offended with Jeſus who came 

out of that country. They fancied that 

the Goſpel was to aboliſh the law; though 
according to their own writings God was 

to raiſe up another prophet like unto Moſes, | 

who ſhould perfect and fulfil, the law and | 

the prophets. Though the prophets are 

ſilent as to the temporal greatneſs of the 3 

{ 

| 

{ 


Meſſiah, and declare that he was to ſuffer 
affliction and death; yet they were per- 
ſuaded from tradition that he was to be a 
powerful king, who would conquer their 
enemies and reſcue them from oppreſſion. 
The words of Maimonides (x) to this pur- 
poſe are too remarkable to be paſſed over in 
filence. - If there ariſe a king of the 
% houſe of David, who is ſtudious and ob- 
& ſervant of the oral as well as written law, 
« like his father David; if he incline all 
4 Iſrael to walk therein, repair its breaches 
and fight the battles of the Lord, this 
« perſon may be preſumed to be the Meſ- 


(7) See Whitby on John vii. 27. (x) De Regibus & bellis 
ch. xi. ſect. 4. See allo Porta Moſis p.158, Edit, Oxon. 1655. 


& (ah, 
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. 


% nations, rebuild the ſanctuary in its for- 
mer place, and gather together the diſ- 


« perſed of Iſrael, then certainly he is the 


* Meſſiah.” We learn from Joſephus that 


many took advantage of the popular opi- 


nion and claimed the Meſſiahſhip; nor can 
it be doubted but Jeſus would have done 
ſo, had he been an impoſtor. But inſtead 
of pretending that he was ſent for temporal 
purpoſes, he declared his kingdom was not 


of this world, and expreſlly foretold his own 


ſufferings and death. Even the Apoſtles 
were ſo far perſuaded of his temporal great- 
neſs, that two of them requeſted to ſit the 
one on his right hand, and the other on his 


left hand in his kingdom. The meanneſs 


of his birth and his humble appearance 
were inconſiſtent with the ideas entertained 
of the Meſſiah; nor would pride ſuffer ma- 
ny of them to ſacrifice their ancient religion 
to that of the carpenter's ſon. Though 
__ proſperity was the chief ſanction of the 
Old Teſtament ; yet was he fo far from 
promiſing it to his followers, that he bleſſed 
the poor and declared the difficulty of the 
rich 


ſiah. But if he proſper in what he un- CHAP. 
e dertakes, ſubdue all the neighbouring —— 
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CHAP. rich man's entrance into heaven. Carnal 
— men, having conſidered poverty and diſgrace 


as marks of God's diſpleaſure, and not in- 
ſtances of his love; many were prevented 
from examining the Goſpel, whoſe author 
and firſt converts were cruelly perſecuted. 
Having thoſe cauſes of diſlike to Jeſus and 
his religion; they formed ſeveral weak or 
abſurd excuſes for rejecting him, which are 
exhibited by a very learned and ingenious 
author (2). In ſucceeding ages, the Jews 
were prevented from embracing the Goſpel, 
by the hereſies and quarrels of its profeſſors, 
by the cruelties exerciſed againſt them by 
nominal Chriſtians, by the dreadful curſes 
which the Jews poured out on apoſtates, by 
the uſe of images, and by the forfeiture of 
a part of their eſtates when they were 


Norby the 2. Have have thought it extraprdinary 
— that a learned and reſpectable author, who 


lived ſoon after Chriſt, thould be totally 
filent about him and his religion. But the 


following obſervations may convince us that 


(a) Leſlie's Theolog. Works, vol. i, p. 795 $0, folio, 
the 


| 
| 
; 
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the ſilence of Joſephus was wilful, and har. 
clearly the reſult of prejudice or policy. Aus 
The New Teſtament having been publiſhed 
in the Roman empire, and its profeſſors 
perſecuted in Rome 1n the time of Joſephus; 
we can not ſuppoſe him a ſtranger to ſeveral 
remarkable events recorded in it. We may 
be ſure that a Jewith prieſt would have de- 
tected, f he had been able, the fallacy of 
the Chriſtian ſyſtem, which was oppoſite 
to his own prejudices, and to the wiſhes of 
Veſpaſian who claimed the Meſſiahſhip. 
As a Phariſee, he was intereſted in oppoſing 
Jeſus who condemned his ſect, and a Goſ- 
pel which ſtigmatized them as ſuborners 
of falſe witneſſes, in reſpect to the reſurrec- 
tion. Joſephus mentions five falſe meſſiahs, 
ſpeaks of John the Baptiſt and of James 
the brother of Jeſus; but is ſilent about 
Jeſus, who was more remarkable than either 
of them. But if unable to expoſe Chriſt 
and his religion, his ſilence was judicious , | 
ſince a relation of facts which could not be 
diſproved muſt have diſpleaſed the Jews 
and the emperor Veſpaſian, to whom, tho' 
not a Jew either by education or deſcent, 
this writer applied the prophecies concern- 
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CHAP. ing the Meſſiah. Having flattered the am- 


A bition of this emperor, he muſt have been 
ſilent relative to Jeſus, and other pretenders 
to the Meſſiahſhip; unleſs he could prove 
their pretenſions to be groundleſs. A proof 
of this kind would have flattered Veſpaſian; 
by weakening the claim of his rival, who 
had numerous followers in all parts of the 
empire. Upon the whole it appears, that 
the ſilence ot Joſephus, concerning a reli- 
gion to which he could not have been a 
ſtranger, is an argument of his inahility to 
confute that religion, which prejudice and 
policy engaged him to overthrow. 
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}: Norbythe 3. It is undeniable that ſome Heathen 
— writers are ſilent about Chriſtianity, or but 
then. ſlightly mention either it or its profeſſors. 
! But their ſilence or indifference is no argu- 
1 ment againſt its truth. The Scriptures do 
+ not mention. either the ſiege of Troy, or 
| the building of Rome ; nor does Herodotus 
| or Thucydides mention the Romans. If 
therefore the ſilence of contemporary writers 
1 concerning the Goſpel be an argument 
: againſt its truth; the fame argument is 
concluſive int the wars of the Cartha- 
ginians 
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ginians and Romans, which are ſcarcely C HAP, 
mentioned by the contemporary Greek hif- Wyn 


torians. Some might have been ſilent about 
Chriſtianity; that they may not raiſe ſcru- 
ples about the ancient religion, or perhaps 
from an opinion that ſilence about new 
doctrines was the moſt effectual mode of 
ſtopping their progreſs. Several Heathen 
writers were ſatisfied with the ancient ſuper- 
ſtitions, and made no enquiries, of which 
we have an account, concerning the Chriſ- 
tian religion. Judea was diſtant from the 
parts where the writers lived; and accounts 
of miracles, ſaid to be wrought in Judea, 
were little attended to by perſons, who 
thought the Jews credulous and ſuperſtitious. 
The miracles of the Chriſtians, having been 
aſcribed to magic, were judged unworthy 
of the attendance of thoſe naturaliſts and 
hiſtorians, who were not preſent when they 
were performed; and it is improbable, that 
they would have related the report of mi- 
racles faid to be wrought by thoſe, whom 

they hated and deſpiſed. Some, who ex- 
amined the proofs of Chriſtianity, became 
converts to it; while others diſregarded it, 


from an opinion that the Chriſtians were 
enthuſiaſts, 
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if they knew it to be an impoſture, there 


The Truth of the Goſpel not affected 


CHA p. enthuſiaſts, or a ſect of the Jews. Gallo, 
wv deputy of Achaia, confounded the Jews 


and Chriſtians, and refuſed to interfere in 
their diſputes; as a mere queſtion of words, 
or as a difference among the Jews about 
their own religion: and the ſame cauſe 
might have prevented Seneca Gallio's bro- 
ther from attending to Chriſtianity. Nero 


having perſecuted the Chriſtians ; neither 
Seneca nor Plutarch dared to have made fa- 


vourable mention of them; while either of 
them might have gratified this prince, by 
convicting them of impoſture. The hiſto- 
rical or philoſophical ſtudies of theſe authors 


did not lead them to mention the Chriſtians, 


or to attend to their opinions; and even 
Tacitus, Suetonius, Macrobius and. other 
Heathen writers who mention Chriſtianity, 
do it but incidentally : their reſpective ſub- 
Jets not leading them to ſpeak particularly 
about it. If theſe writers did not examine 
the evidences of Chriſtianity, their ſilence 
does not injure its credit; if they knew it 
to be true, prejudice or policy might have 
prevented them from declaring it : whereas 


Was 
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was nothing to prevent them from expoſing CHAP, 
it as ſuch, Sg > 


4. The moſt general cauſes of oppoſition Na x de 
genera 


to Chriſtianity by the Heathens were pride, oppoßtoa 
prejudice, miſtaken policy, or an impertect ones 
knowledge of its doctrines or ſpirit. Some 
who had heard of the Chriſtians, were not 
ſufficiently acquainted with their doctrines 3 
while others, to whom they were better 
known, had particular reaſons for rejecting 
thoſe doctrines. Tacitus could not have 
called Chriſtianity © exitiabilis ſuperſtitio,” 
a deſtructive ſuperſtition, nor Epictetus 
have imputed the intrepidity of the Chriſ- 
tians to madneſs or habit, had they conſi- 
dered its excellent doctrines, or the motives 
of its profeſſors. Epictetus ſhould have 
conſidered, that habit could have had no 
influence on the firſt ſufferers; and have 
examined the facts and doctrines which 
prompted men to renounce their ancient 
religion, and to endure the moſt grievous 
ſufferings in ſupport of the new. The phi- 
loſopher was too proud to ſacrifice his opi- 
nions to men of low life and vulgar educa- 
tion; while the opulent and vicious were 


Q averſe 
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CHAP.averſe from a religion, which not only re- 
— quires ſelf-denial and a contempt of the 
world, but chaſtity, temperance, benevo- 
lence and every virtue. Polygamy and di- 
vorce having been common among the Hea- 
hens, at Chriſt's appearance ; it is natural to 
ſuppoſe they diſliked that religion which pro- 
hibited both. Rulers oppoſed a ſyſtem which 
was hoſtile to eſtabliſhments: and, not 
knowing thatChriſt's kingdom was ſpiritual, 
were jealous of a religion whoſe founder 
was conſidered as a king by his followers. 
The bulk of the Pagan world were unwil- 
ling-to change a pompous worſhip for one 
that was ſimple, and which required God 
to be worſhipped in ſpirit and truth. Hea- 
theniſm having contributed to extend the 
conqueſts of the Romans ; the Chriſtians, 
who laboured to ſubvert it, were perſecuted 
as atheiſts and cauſes of its decline. The 
Pagan worthip having brought great gain 
to goldſmiths, carpenters, ſtatuaries, pain- 8 
| | ters, augurs, aruſpices and other miniſters | 
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1 of religion; the Chriſtians, by whom it fill * 
Mk 5 was reprobated, were perſecuted by multi- ] 
1 tudes who ſuffered in their emoluments. 


F | There was a remarkable inſtance of this at | 
| | | Epheſus, 
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Epheſus, where Demetrius, who made ſil- CHAP. 
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ver ſhrines for Diana, complained to other 


ſilverſmiths that their trade was ruined by 


St. Paul (5) who “ perſuaded the people 


„ that they are no gods which are made 


« with hands.” The Chriſtians refuſed to 


ſacrifice to the Heathen gods, or to worſhip 
Heathen emperors, who were vicious and 
impure; and the populace were prejudiced 


againſt Chriſtianity by its enemies, who 


accuſed its profeſſors of promiſcuous luſt, 
inceſt or devouring their own children (c). 
Such accuſations made ſome impreſſion on 
the populace; nor 1s 1t probable, taat the 
wiſer fort would have had recourſe to ſuch 
abſurd calumnies, but for want of better 
arguments. 


5. He who conſiders the intolerance and Nor byte 


credulity of ſome Heathens, who oppoſed 


oppoſition 
ot Pliny 


the Goſpel, can not aſcribe their oppoſition the young- 
Cr. + 


to ſuperior wifdom ; nor think its credit 


injured by the oppoſition of men, who ad- 


mitted things more incredible that the Goſ- 


pel miracles or facts. No arguments could 


Ads xix. )) See Kortholt's Paganus obtrectator. 


Q 2 have 


e 


* 
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CHAP. have influenced ſome Heathens to renounce 
wop— their religion; for even Cicero's (4) Cotta 
acknowledged, that no man ſhall draw him 

off from the opinions of his anceſtors rela- 

tive to the worthip of the gods. Pliny (e) 

the younger, who was Trajan's lieutenant 

in Bithynia in the year 107, ſhamefully 
perſecuted the Chriſtians of his province; 
though he acknowledged they were not 

| guilty of any crime, but an adherence to 
their religion. But the Heathen temples 
having been almoſt deſerted in Pontus, Bi- 
thynia and other places by the propagation 

of the Goſpel; this man, who was an 
augur and intereſted for the prieſthood, 
feared leſt the prieſts ſhould be deprived 
of their uſual emoluments; or perhaps 
dreaded a change in the political ſyſtem, 
which was connected with the religious. 

He was ſo credulous and ſuperſtitious that 

he maintained the reality of apparitions 
(J, devoutly addreſſed thankſgivings to 
Jupiter, and ere&ted a ſtatue of braſs ta 


RY wa nn 


(4) Tall. de nat. Deor. iii. 2. (e) Lib. x. Epiſt. 97. 
(f) Lib. vii, Epiſt. 27. a 


this 
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this God (g). He rebuilt a temple at Ti- C HAT. 
fernum (4) at his own expence, and ano 
ther to Ceres (1) on his own eſtate; and 
adviſed Maximus Tyrius to revere the Gods, 
to reſpect the ancient glory of the people, 
and to regard their antiquity, their great- 
neſs and even their fables. In, deſcribing 
the river Clitumnus he ſays (6), “near it 
.<« ſtands an ancient and venerable temple, 
„ wherein is placed the river god Clitum- 
„ nus, clothed in a ſplendid robe, whoſe 
immediate preſence the prophetic oracles 

c there delivered ſufficiently teſtify.” But 
Pliny was not only ſuperſtitions himſelf, 
but aſſures us that Trajan placed his prede- 
ceſſor Nerva among the Gods; not to pleaſe 
the people, nor out of reſpect to the deities 
nor to derive honour to himſelf, but becauſe 
he believed him to be a god (/). Such 
was the credulity of Pliny and the em- 
peror Trajan! Nor is it any diſgrace to 
Chriſtianity to have been rejected by men, 
who were intolerant, credulous and extreme- 

ly ſuperſtitious. 


(s) Lib. iii. Epiſt. 6. (5) Lib. iv. Epiſt. r. 
(i) Lib. ix. Epiſt. 39. (0) Lib. viii. Epiſt. 8. 
{!) Plin. Paaecg. cap. xi. 
6. Celſus, 
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'CHAP. 6. Celſus, a learned Epicurean, loaded 
ro! chriſtianity with calumnies ; having been 
—— provoked to ſee the providence of God, 
FR NON and a future ſtate maintained againſt his ſect. 
phyry. He denied the reſurrection from the grave, 
| which ſuppoſes ſouls deſtitute of fleth and 
blood; a ſuppoſition quite contrary to the 
Epicurean philoſophy. He was the firſt, 

who wrote againſt chriſtianity about the 
middle of the 2d. century, borrowed from 

the Jews ſeveral calumnies againſt Chriſt 

and his followers, and was ſo unfair a diſ- 
putant, as to have imputed to the orthodox 

the abſurditics of the heretics. Having been 
violently attached to epicuriſm and genti- 

liſm, he diſliked chriſtianity, which tended 

to ſubvert them ; and believed many things, 

which every unprejudiced man mult conſider 

as fabulous. Now, ſays Origen (m), let 

eus obſerve ſome of the ſtrange things al- 
leged by Celſus, which tho' incredible 

„ in themſelves are believed by him if we 

« may credit his word.” Such are his 
ſtorics of Ariſteas who, after he wonderful- 

ly ee was ſeen again, viſited many 


N 
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G Ad: Celſum Lib. Wi. p. 449. Edit. Paris 1733. 
regions 
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regions and related the wonders, which he CHAP. 
faw in them. He tells of Clazomanins, —vw> 


whoſe ſoul left his body and wandered about 
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without it, and of Cleomedes who, when | | 
he was ſhut up in a cheſt, held it falt : yet 
when it was opened, he was not found in 
it, having eſcaped by ſome divine power. 4 1 
Chriſtianity was violently oppoſed alſo by | 1 
Porphyry a zealous Pythagorean, who flou- 1 


riſhed in the year 270: but it does not ſuf- 
fer in its credit, by the oppoſition of a man | 
who wanted patience to hear any thing that | | 
| claſhed with his prejudices. He aſked why . 
the Chriſtians endured martyrdom for a 
crutified man; but rejected their religion 
without enquiring into the reaſons of their 
adherence to it. He fancied, that all, who N 
prayed to the Gods ſhould abſtain from ani. 6 
mal food ; leſt the foul of the brute ſhould 4 
enter into the man (2). He wiſhed to eat | 
the hearts of ſuch animals, as poſſeſſed a a 
prophetic ſpirit ; and thought that the de- 
mon which attends men makes a part of the i 
-ſonl (o). Such was the credulity of ſome 
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() Jambl. de Myſt. Sea. v. Cap. 1. | | | ; f 
(e) Porph. de Abſtin. Et. Epiſt. ad Anabonem. ; A 


Thiloſo- 
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and other 
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CHAP. philoſophers who rejected chriſtianity, and 
—r— Who, by their fables, confirmed inſtead of 
abating the prejudices of the people ! 


Norbythe 7. It was not want of evidence but miſta- 
of. An ken policy, prejudice or want of conſidera- 
nog orver tion, which prevented ſeveral princes from 
privces embracing the Goſpel. Heathen emperors 
did not oppoſe it from a ſenſe of its falſhood ; 

but from political views or an attachment to 
paganiſm. Chriſtianity is honoured by the 
oppoſition of Nero, and not diſgraced by 

the oppoſition of Domitian and Trajan who 
oppoſed it from a jealouſy of our Saviour's 
kindred who were of the line of David /p); 

from whom it was expected the Meſſiah or 
univerſal Monarch ſhould ſpring. The em- 

peror Maximin, having aſſaſſinated Alex- 
ander Severus the protector of the chriſtians, 
dreaded this ſect and oppoſed their religion; 

and Diocleſian oppoſed it, inſtigated by a 
ſaperſtitious mother, and from a diflike to 

the chriſtians who were charged with ſetting 

fire to his palace (2). M. Aurelius was 


(p) Eufeb. Hiſt. iii. 32; 
Fut. Cap. xi. P. 22. 


2) Lad. de Mort. Perſe- 


zealous 


Fi 
| 
' 
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zealous for paganiſm, from an affectation of o HAP. 
being a 2d. Numa; and a vehement zeal — 


for gentiliſm prompted Decius to reject the 
Goſpel. M. Antoninus, having deſpiſed 
the chriſtians as mean and unphiloſophical, 
and hated them for ſurpaſſing the ſtoics in 


patience and magnanimity, ſuffered them 


to be perſecuted, He was ignorant of their 
doctrines and prejudiced againſt a religion, 
which tended to ſubvert the dogmas of his 
philoſophy, and the worſhip of the gods 
to which he was bigotted from his child- 
hood. At the age of eight years, he was 
introduced into the college of the prieſts 
called Salii; and became ſo expert in the 
rules of the order, that he was able to diſ- 
charge the functions of the prieſthood. He 


was educated in a ſtoical ſchool, wore the 


habit of a philoſopher and practiſed ſeveral 
auſterities of the ſtoic ſet. Before the com- 
mencement of a war with the Marcomanni 


he performed luſtrations, convened prieſts 
to offer ſacrifice, had faith in dreams; and 


aſcribed to them the ſtoppage of a ſpitting 


of blood, and the entire cure of a dizzineſs 


in his head. He hated the ſcriptures, which 
ended 


» 
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CHAP. tended to ſubvert his philoſophy and religi- 

on; and was probably prejudiced againſt it 
by the Heathen philoſophers and prieſts, 
who no doubt pointed their lectures againſt 
miracles that great argument of the truth of 
the Goſpel. 4+ From Diognetus, ſays this 
„ emperor (7), I have learned not to buſy 
* myſelf about vain things, not to give credit 
“ to wonder workers and ſtories of incan- 
„ tations, expelling demons and the like.“ 


— 5 


Nor by tbe 8. A bigotted attachment to the ancient 
apoſta ü hs | . 
of Julian, ſuperſtitions, and the circumſtances of Ju- 
lians education were the chief cauſes of his 
| apoſtacy from chriſtianity to paganiſm. 
4 This emperor was initiated early into Hea- 
theniſm ; and intimately acquainted with 
ſeveral grammarians, poets, orators and 
philoſophers who hated chriſtianity. Su- 
perſtition and pedantry were the chief 
fources of his oppoſition to it, and the vio- 
lence of the Arians and Athanaſians encreaſ- 
ed his diſlike to it. This philoſophic prince 
ſacrificed every morning to Minerva in his 
cloſet, prayed to the ſun and to the mother 


&) M. Anton, de rebus ſuis, Lib, i. ſub initio, R : 
_ n 
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of the Gods, and imagined the ſolar rays CHAP. 
to be acts of the divine ſpirit. He practiſed wed 
augury and divination, ſaid Jupiter gave 
him a ſign in his prayer, and that Æſcula- 
pius frequently cured him of ſickneſs. Hav- 
ing implored the Gods to inform him, 
whether he ſhould ſend a letter to his em- 
preſs; he was told if he did he muſt loſe 
his life (/). He was ſo addicted to ſacri- 
fices, that it was ſaid the whole race of bulls 
muſt be deſtroyed, if he returned victorious 
from Perſia (f). According to Libanus () 
he received the riſing ſun with blood and 
attended him again with blood at his ſet- 

* ting. Becauſe he could not go abroad ag 
e often as he would, he made a temple of 
his palace and placed altars in his garden, 
+ —By frequent devotions he engaged the 
« gods to aſſiſt him in war, worthipping 
„Mercury, Ceres, Mars, Calliope, Apollo 
„ and Jupiter in the temple, upon the hills 
and in the city. Complaining of the gods 
e who deſerted him, whom ſhall we blame, 


Y Cyril adv. Julian, Lib. vii. Oratio v. in Deorum ma- 
trem & oratio in 8. P. Romanum & Epiſt. xxxviii. 

( ) Amm. Marcell. Lib. xxv. (% Opuſc. p. 170 & 
245, Edit. Lut. 1627. 


„ ſays 
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CHAP. & ſays Libanius? not one but all: none 
wy © were neglected by him, neither gods nor 


“ goddeſſes. And is this the return for all 
* his victims, all his vows and for all the 
« incenſe and blood offered up to them by 
% day and night? Wherever there was a 
« temple whether in the city or on the hills 
« or on the tops of mountains; no place 
& fo rough or difficult of acceſs, but he 
« ran to it, as if the way was ſmooth and 


_«« pleaſant ; if it had a temple or ever had 
one.“ Vet this devout prince was angry 


with his gods if he met any diſappointment, 
and once called Jupiter to witneſs, he 
would never again offer a ſacrifice to Mars. 
The following paſſage of a very learned 


writer (w) evinces, that this ſuperſtitious 


prince miſunderſtood the doctrines and rites 
of Chriſtianity ; or was prompted by zeal 


for his own religion ſhamefully to miſre- 


preſent them. Whoſoever is a raviſher, a 
« murderer, guilty. of ſacrilege or of any 
% other abomination, ſays he, let him come 
* boldly. For when I waſh him with 
6 water I will immediately make him clean 


() Phileleuth Lipfienſis Rem. xliii, 
« and 


«6 


«6 


«c 


«c 
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and innocent; and if * commits the c Hy AP. 
ſame crimes again, I will make him after Mb 


he has thumped his breaſt and beat his 
ſides as clean as before. A ridiculous 
and ſtale banter, fays Dr. Bentley, uſed 
by Celſus and others before upon the 
Chriſtian doctrine of baptiſm and repen- 
tance and remiſſion of ſins.——Baptiſm is 
rallied as mere waſhing, and repentance 
as thumping the breaſt and other ontward 
grimace ; the inward grace and the in- 
trinſic change of mind are left out of the 
charater.—And yet the banter came 
more decently from Celſus an Epicurean, 
than from Julian the moſt bigotted-crea- 
ture in the world. He to laugh at ex- 
piation by baptiſm, whoſe whole life 


* after his apoſtacy was a continued courſe 


of waſhings, purgations, expiations with 
the moſt abſurd ceremonies! Addicted to 
the whole train of ſuperſtitions, omens, 
prayers, prodigies, ſpectres, dreams, vi- 
ſions, auguries, oracles, magic, theurgie, 
pſychomantic: whoſe whole court in a 
manner conſiſted of haruſpices, ſacrifi- 
culi and philoſophers as ſilly as they: 
who were always poring in the entrails 


„ of 
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CHA p. © of cattle to find fut irities. there, who it 
wa he had returned victor from Perſia (as 
& his Pagan friends jeſted on him) would 

have extinguiſhed the whole race of bulls 

& and cows for the number of his ſacrifi- 

& ces. I have drawn this character of him 


from his own writings and the Heathens 


„ bring ſuſpected teſtimonies from Chriſ- 
& tian authors.” He excluded from all of- 
| fices both civil and military (x) thoſe who 
BY | - adhered to the Goſpel; and forbad them to 
N inſtruct children in grammar, rhetorick, 
| Poetry or philoſophy which would have aſ- 


| [ | ſiſted them in combating the learning of 
1 the Gentiles, Such were the principal per- 
! ſons in learning and rank who oppoſed 


'8 Chriſtianity in the firſt four centuries; nor 
Y is it diſgraced by the oppoſition of men ſo 
intereſted or ſuperſtitious, who adhered to 
their old rites and doctrines, juſt as ſeveral 
refined romaniſts {till retain ſome errors of 
the ancient religion. 


Norbythe 9. The truth of Chriſtianity was little 


_ 2 queſtioned in England until after the Refor- 


Shaftſbu- 


roy (x) Jaan Epiſt. Alt. 


mation, 


his contemporaries; that I might not 
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mation, when men enjoyed religious liberty CH AP, 


which was denied them before. Ever ſince Mite ab 


that period, it has been oppoſed by different 
perſons who were generally called deiſts; 
for believing in God and in natural religion, 
while they reje&ted revelation. In the fol- 
lowing pages we pals over in ſilence thoſe 
deiſtical writers () which are almoſt for- 
gotten; and confine our animadverſions to 
thoſe which {till find readers, namely, 
Shaftſbury, Bolinbroke, Hume, Voltaire, 
Rouſſeau, Gibbon, &c. The Earl of Shaftſ- 
bury poſſeſſed a lively imagination and a fine 


taſte, was an elegant writer, entertained ſub- 


lime ideas of virtue, and maintained againſt 
Hobbes, the natural difference between good 
and evil, and the fitneſs of man for reli- 
gion, for ſociety and for mutual love. He 


ſo often ſpeaks with reſpect of Chriſtianity, 


that ſome will not allow him to be a deiſt ; 
though the general tenour of his writings 
proves that he is not to be ranked among its 
friends. Sometimes he repreſents Chriſtia- 
nity as a civil eſtabliſhment; and as having 
no foundation, but the authority of the 


O Leland's view of the deiſtical writers ſpecifies thoſe 
deiſts and the authors which refuted them. 
| ſtate : 
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CHAP. ſtate : though it is not accommodated to the 
— views of politicians, nor was it eſtabliſhed 


by any prince for three hundred years after 
it was promulgated. On other occaſions 
he inſinuates that Chriſtianity was only a 
ſcheme of the clergy to raiſe themſelves to 
power; though if that had been the caſe 
we ſhould find it calculated to advance the 
temporal intereſt of its teachers. He denies 
that we have any ground for believing that 
miracles were wrought, except the authority 
of rulers and of the clergy appointed by 
the ſtate. But ſurely miracles were believed, 
before the clergy had any intereſt in ſup- 
porting them; and long before Chriſtianity 
was eſtabliſhed by Conſtantine. Celſus, 
Lucian, Hierocles and other enemies of 
Chriſtianity admitted them to have been 
wrought ; but denied them to be proofs 
of divinity or aſcribed them to magic and 
other cauſes. He ridicules ſeveral things in 
holy writ, and maintains that ridicule is a 
teſt of truth, and that it is impoſſible to 
ridicule what is juſt and true: not conſider- 
ing that juſtice, chaſtity and charity may be 
turned into ridicule. Truth requires not 
the aid of falſe arguments ; and experience 
evinces 


—_— 
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evinces that wit and ridicule, ſo far from CH AP. 
being teſts of truth, are generally employed 


on the ſide of falſhood. He ſometimes ad- 
mits that the hope of future rewards and 
the dread of future puniſhments is in many 
inſtances a great ſupport to virtue; and on 
others repreſents the doctrine of futurity 
injurious to ſociety, by diverting men's at. 
tention from the things of this world to 
thoſe of the next. But ſurely Chriſtianity 
requires men to perform moral and ſocial 
duties; and does not promiſe to reward 
them in the next world unlefs they practite 
virtue in this. Lord Shaftſbury repreſents 
the hope of future happineſs, as having a 
tendency to render men ſelſiſh and narrow- 
ſpirited; though it actually tends to expand 
the heart, and to raiſe it above the petty 
intereſts of this world. His Lordſhip con- 
ſiders the Goſpel as defective 3 in not en- 
joining valour, patriotiſm and friendſhip, 
The Goſpel could not expreſſly enjoin theſe 
virtues, without conſiderable inconvenience; 
but it requires the qualities on which they 
are founded. It inſpires gentleneſs, gene- 
roſity and a contempt of danger and of 
death, which are the molt eſſential ingre- 
R dicuts 
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CHAP. dients in the character of the hero: and 
' whoa preſcribes the qualities on which friendſhip 


is founded, namely intrinſic goodneſs and 


charity and indulgence to the faults of 


others. The Goſpel, by enlarging the heart 
and affections, renders men diſtntereſted; 
and forbids pride, avarice and luxury 
which have been deſtructive to governments. 


Different writers (7) have expoſed the other 


falſe opinions, falſe reaſonings and unfair 
inſinuations of this author, who probably 
never examined theevidences of Chriſtianity, 
or perhaps difliked it for being too great a 
reſtraint on his diſſolute morals. * I believe 
« Shaftſbury,” ſays king Charles II. thou 
“art the wickedeſt fellow in my dominions: 
« to which with a low bow and a grave face 
* the Earl replied, may it pleaſe your Ma- 
.* jeſty, of a ſubject I believe I am'(4).” 


Norbythe 10. Lord Bolinbroke poſſeſſed good ta- 


lents and a good deal of learning; but did 
not employ either for the benefit of mankind, 
He was unfortunately led into many errors; 


(i) Brown, Berkley, Warburton, Balgui Lelands deiſtical 
writ. (#) Brit, Plut. 


by 
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by a deſire of being thought ſuperior toon Ar. 
other learned men in wiſdom and know (png 
ledge. Though few of his opinions were 

new; yet he affected to be an original 
writer and to enlighten mankind by new 
diſcoveries. This dogmatical and felf- 
ſufficient writer expreſſed great contempt 

for chronologers, antiquarians, compilers 

of dictionaries, forHcathen philoſophers and 
Chriſtian divines, for lawyers and ſenators, 

for religion and government. However, 

the general tendency of his works was to 
weaken or deſtroy the evidences of Chriſ- 
tianity ; by falſe opinions, falſe reaſonings» 

falſe aſſertions and by other ways unworthy 

of a. wiſe and good man. To ſhew how 

eaſily Moſes might have impoſed laws on 

the Hebrews, this deiſt mentions the eaſe 

with which the divine authority of the Ko- 

ran was eſtabliſned among the Arabs; a 
people he ſays as capable of judging of Ma- 

homet and his book, as the Iſraelites to judge 

of Moſes and his book. But there was great 
difference in the two caſes, Moſes founded 

his divine authority on miracles wrought 

in the preſence of thouſands; while Numa, 
Mahomet and other lawgivers acquired ſuch 

R 2 Wo an 
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CHAP.an influence as to make men believe they 
wa had a divine commiſſion. Other lawgivers 


did not appeal to miracles; knowing that 
fuch appeals, if unſupported by facts, muſt 
have detected their impoſture. All ancient 
lawgivers except Moſes founded their reli- 
gious ſyſtems on the prejudices of their 
people; while Moſes oppofed the idolatries 
Which prevailed among the Iſraelites. His 
Lordihip repreſents the Hebrews as ſhut up 
m a {mall corner, and unlikely to have re- 
ceived a revelation for enlightening man- 
kind; though they were well ſituated for 
communicating knowledge to other nations, 
and in the centre of the known world. On 
one ſide of Paleſtine were Egypt and Ara- 
bia; on the other Syria, Chaldea and Aſ- 
ſyria, among whom the firſt great empires 
were 'erected: and it Jay near Tyre and 
Sidon, from whence ſhips carried merchan- 
dize to the moſt remote nations. His Lord- 
ſhip has obſerved, that the Egyptian and 
Jewith prieſts were entruſted with the pub- 
lic records ; and aſks with what face can 
we queſtion the authenticity of the Egyptian 
accounts, which were compiled and pre- 
jerved by the Egyptian prieſts, when we 
| | receive 
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receive the Old Teſtament on the faith of CHAP. 
the Jewiſh ſcribes? However the two caſes — 
differed exceedingly: the Egyptian laws 
and records having been wrapt up in hie- 
roglyphics intelligible only to the prieſts? 
whereas the Moſaic law was written in the 
vulgar tongue and committed not only to 
the Jewiſh ſcribes, but to all the people 
who were required to meditate on it and to 
teach it to their children. He complains 
that the principal facts of the Old Teſta» 
ment are not confirmed by collateral teſti- 
mony : though few hiſtories have ſuch teſ- 
timony, and though the Moſaic hiſtory ne- 
ceſlarily wanted contemporary teſtimony ; 
having been written long before any hiſ- , 
tory now extant in the world. However 72 
we find that Diodorus Siculus, Beroſus, | 
IF Sanchoniathon, &c. confirm the Moſaic 9 

account of the deluge, ark, confuſion of 
| languages, fire of Sodom and other events; 
| though doubtleſs theſe accounts were bor- 
rowed from tradition or from the Moſaic 
hiſtory. He ſays we can not admit Moſes's 
teſtimony of the beginning of the world as 
divine, without abſurdity and blaſphemy: 
though his hiſtory of the creation does more 
. - honour 
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ENS AP. honour to the deity, is more rational than 
the Heathen coſmogonies (c), more mode- 
rate in point of time, and more conſiſtent 

with the founding of cities and empires 

and with the novelty of the arts and ſcien- 

ces which have been diſcovered by men. 
According to Moſes the world is now near 

fix thouſand years old; whereas the Egyp- 
tians, Chaldeans, Chineſe (4), &c. while 

they differ among themſelves, pretend to 

ſuch antiquity as ſeems fabulous and incre- 

dible. He fays it is impious to ſuppoſe, 

that God would be fo cruel or unjuſt as to 
command the Canaanites to be extermi- 
nated. But it appears (e) they were exter- 
minated for beſtiality, inceſt and for every 
impurity for which Sodom and Gomorrah 

were deſtroyed; nor was there any more 
injuſtice in employing the Iſraelites to deſ- 

troy ſuch men than plage, famine or fire 

from heaven. Beſides, the Hebrews did 
not enter Canaan, till its inhabitants had 

| | forfeited it for their wickedneſs, and com- 
| mitted crimes puniſhed by the wiſeſt legiſ- 


* ) | (c) Introd. to ancient Univ. Hiſt. (4) Stillingfleet 
A Ong. Sacre Lib, i. 4 (e) Levit. xviii. 
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lators with forfeiture and death. They CHAP, 
were not ejected for errors of the under 
ſtanding ; but for crimes puniſhed in every 1 
well regulated ſociety, as inconſiſtent with 

the welfare of individuals and communities. 

To allow ſuch crimes would be impolitic ; - 

to call reſtraint on ſuch crimes perſecution, 

would be fooliſh and abſurd. The Ca- 
naanites were not maſſacred, but extinguiſh- 
*ed as a nation; for they might have re- 

mained in the land unmoleſted as the tribu- 

taries of the Iſraelites (7). He alſo thinks 

it was unjuſt to puniſh with death thoſe 
Iſraelites who turned idolaters ; not conſi- 

dering that the happineſs of the nation de- 

pended on an adherence to the true worſhip, 

that the government was a theocracy, and 

that apoſtates were rebels and ſhould be 

treated as ſuch. To account for the propa- 

gation of Chriſtianity without a miracle, 

he obſerves that no age or nation could be 

more prepared to adopt every theological 

and metaphyſical notion, even the moſt 
extravagant and leaſt jntelligible, than that 
wherein Chriſtianity was publithed ; and 
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CHAP. intimates that philoſophy, . eſpecially the 
ED Platonic, contributed greatly to the propa- 
gation of the Goſpel. If this had been the 

caſe, there would have been more proſelytes 

among the philoſophers; whereas hiſtory 

informs us that the fact was otherwiſe (g). 

It may be a full anſwer, ſays he, to what 

Dr. Clarke has advanced againſt the ſufi- 

ciency of the Heathen philoſophers, for 

the inſtruction of mankind to aſk, whether 

the reformation which they could not effect 

has been effected under the Jewiſh and 

Chriſtian revelations. As to the former, it 

preſerved the knowledge of the true God 

among the Hebrews, better than ever it was 
preſerved among the Pagan philoſophers : 

| .and the latter has advanced the happineſs of 
N individuals and communities, in numerous 
1 inſtances. The Chriſtians refrained from 
| many vices and barbarous cuſtoms which 
F were common among the Heathens, and 
practiſed ſeveral virtues to which the Hea- 
thens were almoſt total ſtrangers (4). This 
writer repeatedly acknowledges the- utility 


() See Leland's Deiſt. writers. (h) See Ryan's Hiſt, 
Effects of Religion, vol. i. ſet. iii. and vol. ii. Supplem. 


of 


1 


we be ſurprized at his incoaſiſtency, if we. 


cluded by Lord Cheſterfield ; alas yy” hu- 
man nature (90! 


ſical writer, poſſeſſed an acute judgment Mr Hume. 


fecting to inſtruct mankind by new difco- 


| He thinks miracles incredible; as they are 


to matters of fact. But general experience 
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of that religion which he attacks; nor can CHA P. 


conſider his character. In his youth he was 
a diſſolute rake, in his advanced age, he al- 
lowed polygamy and the groſſeſt incoſt, and 
was impeached for treaſon againſt his king 
and country (x). His character is thus con- 


11. Mr. Hume was a ſubtle and metaphy- Nor bythe 


cavils of 


and a fine taſte, but often employed thoſe 
talents for the purpoſe of amuſing or per- 
plexing his readers. He was conſtantly af- 


veries, and delighted in ſupporting his 
doctrines by plauſible arguments, regardleſs 
of truth and of the good of mankind. 


contrary to our own uniform experience, 
which he thinks our only guide in reſpect 


has little weight againſt poſitive teſtimony ; "6 | 


(x) Brit. Plut. (3 ) Lat, clxxv, 


fince 
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CHAP. ſince a fact may be true tho” contrary to it ; 
and the freezing of water, tho' unknown to 


the inhabitants of the horrid zone, becomes 
credible by the teſtimony of a ſingle witneſs. 
The proof of a miracle from teſtimony is 
- Poſitive ; while that againſt it from experi- 
ence is but negative : and the teſtimony of 
one primitive chriſtian, who ſaw a miracle, 
is admiſſible againſt the experience of ten 
thouſand who did not ſee it. Teſtimony does 
not derive its evidence from experience, 
as Mr. Hume imagined; for if it did, then 
2 man that who never ſaw ice or a negro 
could not believe there was either. It has 
been objected that what was deemed a mi- 
racle in one age has, in a more enlightened 
one, been diſcovered to be a natural effect 
or an impoſture. The Greek and Roman 
hiſtories, ſays the deiſt, relate as prodigies 
many natural events; and the juggles of 
monks, which formerly deceived, are now 
proved to be the effects of impoſture. But 
from what has been ſaid in the 3d. chapter of 
this work, we may judge of the inferiority of 
Heathen prodigies or monkiſh juggles to the 
| ſcripture miracles, which appear as extra- 
| ordinary 
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ordinary now as in former ages, and muſt do CHAP. 
ſo to the end of the world. It has been af 


ed, whether it is more probable that nature 
ſhould change her uſual courſe or that man 
ſhould lie? Probability has little weight 
againſt teſtimony, and a thing may be true, 
however improbable it might have appeared 
before it was atteſted ; ſince the poſitive 
teſtimony'of one honeſt man, who ſaw ice, 
a negroe or a miracle, has weight againſt 
the negative evidence of thouſands who 
never ſaw any of them. We may be more 
certain of miracles, than of any fact 
in ancient hiſtory ; as they have been at- 
teſted by many who died or ſuffered tortures 
rather than renounce their teſtimony con- 
cerning them: whereas no man ever died a, 
martyr to any fact related by the Greek or 
Roman hiſtorians. It is perhaps as contrary 
to the common courſe of nature, that 
many men ſhould conſpire in attefting falſe 
miracles the belief of which procured them 
neither pleaſure nor advantage, .as that 
heavy bodies ſhould hang unſupported in the 
air. Notwithſtanding the ſtriking diffe- 
rences between the miracles of the firſt chriſ- 

tians, 


CHAP. tians, and the frauds of their ſucceſſors ; ſome 
enemies of the Goſpel have laboured to con- 
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found them. The following paſſages of Humes 
eſſay on miracles ſhew his weakneſs in reject- 
ing all miracles indiſcriminately, and his pre- 
judice in rejecting them without examina- 
tion. Should the miracle, ſays he, be aſcrib- 
sed to any new ſyſtem of religion, men in all 
e ages have been ſo much impoſed on by ri- 
£ diculous ſtories of that kind, that this 
very circumſtance would be full proof of 
« a cheat and ſufficient to make all men of 
« ſenſe reject the fact, and ever to reject it 
„ without examination. As the violations 
* of truth are more common in the teſtt- 
* mony concerning religious miracles, than 
«© in that concerning any other matters of 
* fact; this muſt much diminiſh the au- 
« thority of the former teſtimony, and 
make us form a general reſolution never 
© to lend any attention to it, with what- 
s ever ſpecious pretext it may be cover- 
* ed.” Such was the prejudice of this 
pretender to free enquiry, who rejects with- 
dut examination the proofs of religion, and 
the teſtimonies of facts however ſpecious 

they 


* 
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they ray be ! With reſpect to the impoſi- CHAP: 
tion on men in all ages, by ridiculous ſtorĩies . 


of miracles aſcribed to new ſyſtems of reli- 
gion; he ſhould have known that no reli- 
gion was ever attended with miracles, at its 
firſt eſtabliſhment, except the Law and the 
Goſpel ; which are but parts of the ſame 
plan diſpenſed to mankind at different 
times, as occaſton required it. Neither the 
Pagans, nor Mahometans nor the chriſtian 
reformers ever attempted to found a new 
religion on miracles. The genealogies, 


amours and exploits of the Heathen Gods 


are not miracles : the fables relative to theſe 
were invented long after the facts they allude 
to are ſuppoſed to have happened : and the 
Heathens had ſo little regard to facts, that 
they ſpoke confidently of things done in 


heaven, in hell and in the ocean. The 


pretended miracles of Ariſteas, Alexander, 
Appollonius -and others are ill atteſted, and 
wrought not to confirm or eſtabliſh any im- 
portant doctrine. Mahomet a not pre- 
tend to found his divine commiſſion on mi- 
racles (/) ; for tho the Koran contains ſome 


{7) Marac. Prodromi ad refutationem Acotan. Pars ii. Ch. 3. 
| things, 
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CHAP. things, which if true would be miraculous, 
— ſuch as the viſits of the angel Gabriel, his 
converſe with the moon, his night journey, 


According to Hume, it is eaſy for a cunning 


required him to work miracles, as proofs of 
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&c. yet he was too wiſe to found his claim 
to divinity on facts of which there was no 
evidence. He firſt had the addreſs to per- 
ſuade his followers that he was a prophet ; 
in conſequence of which perſuaſion they af- 
terwards believed things of him, which no 
perſons pretended to have ſeen or heard. 


and impudent man to impoſe on the credu- 
lous by forged miracles. Were this the caſe, 
the ignorant Arabs were likely to be duped 
by Mahomet who had a head to concert and 
reſolution to manage an impoſture, and every 
inducement to attempt it, if he thought he 
could have ſucceeded. His friendsand enemies 


his divinity ; but he prudently declined it, 
knowing the danger of attempting to de- 
ceive even unenlightened Barbarians, ſome 
of which mit be ſo ſagacious as to diſco. 
ver the cheat. An impoſture was more 
practicable in Arabia, than in the refined 
nations where the miracles of Chriſt and 

| | the 


E 
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the Apoltles were diſplayed. The frauds of c H AP, 
artful monks having been generally detect- — 


ed even in Chriſtian countries; it would 
have been impoſſible for ſimple men like 
the Apoſtles to impoſe on the Jews and 
Gentiles who were prejudiced againſt them 
(m). From what has been faid we may 
perceive, that little ſtreſs is to be laid on 
the opinions of a writer who employs falſe 
arguments againſt that religion which he 
ata to be beneficial to ſociety (n). 


12. Mr. Voltaire poſſeſſed a ſprightly ge- Norby * 
nius, a pleaſing ſtyle, a great deal of know- Volaire, 


ledge and on many occaſions, noble and 
juſt ſentiments. But it is to be lamented, 
that he frequently employed his talents, in 
defending falſe and erroneous opinions. He 
maintains (o) that among the Greeks So- 
crates alone was perſecuted for his opinions; 
and that the Romans never perſecuted any 
perſon for his way of thinking from Ro- 
mulus to Domitian. But ſurely the Perſians 
(2) puniſhed men for foreign worſhip; the 


() See Campbel and Adams againft Hume. (i) Efays 
ſect. xi. (0), Treatiſe on en ) Joſeph. adv. 


App. Lib. ii. cap. xviii, : 
Athenians 


= 5 
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* 8 Athenians allowed no alteration in the reli- 

gion of their anceſtors (); and a law of 

Draco (7) required men to worſhip the 

gods and heroes of their country, according 

to the eſtabliſhed rites. Antiochus (5s) perſe- | 

cuted the Jews for refuſing to adopt the | 

Grecian religion and cuſtoms ; and the 
Grecian laws prohibited any perſon to rank 

foreign gods among the true and known | 

ones (7). Theodorus (2) was perſecuted | 

for having impiouſly ſlighted the eſtabliſhed | 

ſuperſtitions; Ariſtotle (-)] fled from a IF 

dread of being perſecuted for impiety ; and | 

the Athenians offered a reward for killing | 

Diagoras (x), who had expreſlly denied the | 

exiſtence of the gods. Romulus prohibited ( 

the worſhip of any ſtrange god, except 

i 


\ Faunus (y); and the laws of the twelve 
tables (s) expreſlly forbad foreign ſuperſti- 
tions. In the year of Rome 325, the Ro- 
man ſenate prohibited foreign worſhip, and f 


(7) Ifocrat. in Areopag. p. 344. Edit. Baſil, 1582. 

(r) Porph. de Abſtin. Lib. iv. juxta finem. 

(s) Athenzus, Lib. xii. p. 547. Edit. Lugd. & 2 Maccab. v. 6. 

(!) Cyril. adv. Julian. Lib. vi. () Diog. Laert. 

() Ib. (x) Diod. Sic. Lib. iii. cap. vi. p. 546, Edit. 
Amſtelod. () Lex Romuli a Balduino edita. (s) Ro- 


charged 


ſini Antiq. Lib. viii. cap. vi, 
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charged the Ediles to ſee the law executed, HG 
which prohibition was renewed in the year — 
529 (4). In the year 536 the worſhip of 

Serapis and Iſis was proſcribed by the ſenate; 
and their temples were demoliſhed by the 
conſuls in conſequence of this prohibition 

(5). Tiberius prohibited the Egyptian and 
Jewiſh worſhip, baniſhed the Jews from 
Rome and reſtrained the religion of the 
Gallic Druids (4); while Claudius (e) em- 
ployed penal laws to aboliſh the ſuperſti- 

- tions even of the native Gauls. 'The Ro- 
mans did not ſpare even men of genius and 
ſcience; though Voltaire obſerves that they 
never perſecuted any philoſopher for his 
opinions. Nero, Domitian and even the 
mild Veſpaſian baniſhed the philoſophers 
from Rome, confined ſome of them in the 
iſlands and whipt others or put them to 
death (7). Nor were the Romans tolerant 
towards the profeſſors of Chriſtianity. Ta- 


(a) Livy, Lib. ix. cap. xxx. & Lib, xxv. cap. i. 

- (6) Val. Max. Lib. ir. (4) Tacit. annal. Lib, jj. 
cap. Ixxxv. Joſeph. Antiq. Lib. xviii. cap. iti. & Sueton, in Ti- 
| berio, cap. xxxvi. Plin. Hiſt. Lib. xxx. cap. i. | 
(e) Suet. in Claudio. (/) Suet, de clariis Rhetoribus. 
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IF | CHAP. citus (g) aſſerts that a vaſt multitude of 
*i - Chriſtians, * ingens multitudo,” was per- 


ſecuted in Rome in the reign of Nero ; 
which words were ſhamefully tranſlated by 
Voltaize, a few wretches, in order to aſperſo 
the religion of the Chriſtians. Theſe and 
other inſtances prove the ignorance or un- 
fairneſs of Voltaire, Hume, Gibbon and 
others who continually declaimed on the 
tolerance of the Pagans regardleſs of truth 
and hiſtorical facts. Voltaire obſerves, that 
the maſſacre of the infants, which is men- 
tioned by St. Matthew, 1s not taken notice 


of by Joſephus, nor by any Greek or Ro- 


man hiſtorian; though fourteen thouſand 
children muſt have periſhed on that occa- 
ſion, However the number of children 


under two years old could not have-been ſo 


great in a ſmall town like Bethlehem, and 
in its environs: and if it was, the Greeks 


and Romans who were accuſtomed: to the 


murder of infants, would have been little 
ſhocked at this crime, eſpecially in the Jews 
whom they hated and deſpiſed. From the 
ſilence of Joſephus concerning this crime, 


A) Annal. xv. 44. 
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one would rather conclude that it was com- C H. AP. 
mitted ; ſince if falſe, he would doubtleſs 9 


have mentioned it. He might have had 
reaſons for his ſlence, if it was committed; 
but no reaſon for ſuppreſſing the mention 
of it, if it was falſe. Perhaps he was un- 
willing to provoke the friends of Herod by 
the relation of it. or to mention an affair 
which would weaken the credit of a pro- 
phecy which he had applied to Veſpaſian. 
It was probably for this reaſon that he was 
ſilent about Jeſus; as we have already ob- 
ſerved in a preceding part of this chapter 
(). Nor is the ſilence of contemporary 
Pagan hiſtorians concerning this murder 
any argument of its falſhood ; ſince Tacitus 
(/) and Strabo (g), who tell of Herod's 
dividing his kingdom among his ſons, are 
ſilent about their names. Tacitus relates 
ſome things of the Cæſars, which are not 


mentioned by Suetonius, and Dio many 


things, which neither of them tells: why 
then may we not rely on the account of the 
Evangeliſt, though it had not been con- 


QEY 4 : 
(r) Se. ii. (/) Hiſt. v. . 
(z) Lib. xvi. p. 765, Edit. Caſaub. | 
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CHAP. firmed by other hiſtorians ? We have how. 
ns ever the teſtimony of an Heathen writer 
who lived near the end of the fourth 
century, that Herod put to death the boys 
in Syria under two years of age. Nor did 
Macrobius borrow his account of the maſ- 

ſacre from the Evangeliſt; ſince his account 
differs from that of Scripture in two material 
points. According to Macrobius (2) the 

| ſons of Herod periſhed among the children, 
and the maſſacre extended through the pro- 
vince of Syria; while St. Matthew is ſilent 

about the king's ſons, and confines the 
flaughter to one town and its environs. 
According to Voltaire, all hiftorians except 

the Evangeliſts are filent about the ſtar, the 
darkneſs and other circumſtances of the 
paſſion. As to Joſephus we are no more 

to be. ſurpriſed at his ſilence about theſe 
events, than about Chrift or the murder of 

the infants. Nor can we ſuppoſe that the 
Roman hiftorians would pay any attention 

to prodigies faid to have appeared in Judea, 

| which country they deſpiſed as the ſeat of 
folly and ſuperſtition. The writings of 


Cu) Satury, ii. 4 


Voltaire 
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Voltaire are ably expoſed by the authors of c HAP, 
the Jewiſh letters, by Mr. Findlay and W 
the Abbe Nonotte. The Jewiſli letters ex · 

poſe his errors, falſe reaſonings, inconſiſt- 

encies and miſrepreſentations in ſeveral in- 
ſtances; and Mr. Findlay has convicted 
him of imputing to the Goſpel principles 
repugnant to its letter and ſpirit, of repeat- 

ing notorious falſehoods as unqueſtionable 
truths, of miſinterpreting texts, wreſting 

words to a ſenſe which they could not bear, 

and of unjuſtly aſperſing chriſtianity and its 
profeſſors. From the Engliſh deiſts he bor- 

rowed ſeveral objections, and produced 

them to the world, as if they were quite 

new; tho' they had been ably anſwered in 

the replies to thoſe deiſts. 


13. Mr. Rouſſeau was not inferior to any Norbythe 
man in vivacity of fancy, or in elegance of _— 4 
expreſſion ; but did not employ either of —_ 
theſe talents for the good of mankind. He 1 
maintained that Chriſtianity, if practiſed in 
its purity, would be injurious to ſociety ; 
by detaching men from the world, by diſ- 
poſing them to ſubmit to ſervitude and by 
rendering 
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CHAP. rendering them puſillanimoris. The falſhood 
w— of theſe opinions and of his arguments in 
defending them, proves the feebleneſs of his 
3 judgment; and a compariſon of thoſe opi- 
Aa nions with the following conceſſion, proves 
his inconſiſtency and wickedneſs in employ- 
ing falſe. arguments againſt that 'religion 
which heallows to be uſeful(y). He acknow- 
ledges that the religion of Chriſt has 
brought morality to greater purity and 
perfection than ever it was advanced by 
5 * all the philoſophers and fages of anti- 
e „ quity.” If, ſays he /s) in another part of 
his work, „ all were perfect Chriſtians, in- 
% dividuals would do their duty, the peo- 
* ple would be obedient to the laws, the 
& chiefs juſt, the magiſtrates incorrupt, the 
% ſoldiers would deſpiſe death, and there 
„ would be neither vanity nor luxury in 
= & ſuch a ſtate.” Such, according to this wri- 
x | ter, would be the happy fruits of the Goſ- 
FP - el, were all its profeſſors perfect Chriſti- 
ans; nor could its moſt zealous advocates 
compliment it more highly. As this author 
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O) Letter written from a mountain. 
f (2) Du Contrat Sociale Liv. iv. cap. 8. 
e i a has 
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has ſerved chriſtianity by his Siber Bes CH4 AP. 
and done it little injury by his cavils, we paſs — 
him over without further animadverſion. 


14. If we conſider the falſe opinions and N byte 
falſe reaſonings of Mr. Gibbon, his perver- io, 
ſion, mutilation and miſtranſlation of au- bon. 
thors, the indelicacy and abſcenity of his 
ideas, we ſhall think our religion rather 
ſerved than diſgraced by his oppoſition; 
notwithſtanding his extenſive knowledge 4 
and gaudy ſtile. This writer aſcribes the of 
rapid propagation and ſucceſs of the Goſpel 

to excluſive zeal, to the belief of a future : 
ſtate, to the claim of miracles, to the prac- | | ö 
tice of rigid virtue among its firſt converts }1 
and to the union and diſcipline of the chriſ- 
tian churches. The firft cauſe to which he 
aſcnbes the growth of Chriſtianity was the 
inflexible and intolerant zeal of its firſt con- 
verts ; tho” ſuch zeal was more likely to de- 
2 men from the faith than invite them to 
His ſecond cauſe of its growth was the 
belief of a future ſtate of rewards and pu- 
.niſhments, which induced men to embrace 
it ; in qrder to obtain eternal happineſs and 
| | . to 
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CH 25 P. to eſcape the eternal torments threatened by 
it. But ſurely men muſt have believed the 


Goſpel in general, before they believed the 
doctrine of futurity on its authority; they 
muſt have been Chriſtians before they admit- 
ted that doctrine : ſo that this doctrine 


could not have been a cauſe of the propaga- 


tion of Chriſtianity. According to the Goſ- 
pel doctrine of futurity, impenitent ſinners 


are thruſt into hell, and none admitted into 


heaven but the good and virtuous; which 
doctrine would have been rather a check 
than an incentive to converſion. Mr. Gibbon 


thinks the claim to miracles contributed to 


propagate it; tho? ſuch a claim if falſe, was 
likely to obſtruct inſtead of advancing its 
progreſs. He obſerves that the fathers, in de- 


-monſtrating the divine origin of the Scrip- 


tures, inſiſted more on the predictions con- 
cerning the Meſſiah, than on the miracles 
of Chriſt. The fathers employed each of 
theſe arguments in making proſelytes : in 


converting Pagans they appealed to mira- 
, Tles; but in their controverſies with the 


Jews, to prophecies rather than to miracles, 
which Rwy Jews aſcribed to Beelzebub and 
actually 
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actually rejected though preſented to their CHAP, { 
ſenſes. Mr. Gibbon aſcribes the growth of — 


Chriſtianity to the exemplary virtues of its 
firſt converts, which encouraged athers to 
join their communion. But he does not 
account. for the exemplary virtues. of the 
firſt converts themſelves ; nor for the con- 
verſion of abandoned Pagans to the Goſpel 
and to virtue. The virtues of the firſt Chriſ- 


_ © tians aroſe from their faith, and not their 


faith from their virtues. Nothing but a 
conviction of its truth could have induced 
its. firſt converts to repent and to require 
their proſelytes to repent as a means of fal- 
vation. Mr. Gibbon, who admits the ex- 
emplary virtues of the Chriſtians, exhibits 
ſuch inſtances of their weakneſs as were 
more likely to terrify men from the Goſpel 
than allure them to it; ſuch as their averſt- 


on for muſick, gay apparel, magniſicent 
houſes, elegant furniture and for ſeveral in- 


nocent pleaſures and enjoyments of life. 
Such acts of auſterity and ſelf- denial could 
not have encouraged any man to embrace 
the Goſpel, much leſs perſons in opulent 


circumſtances. This hiſtorian aſſerts that 


the 
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on A P. the union, diſcipline and charities of the 
w=—— Chriſtians contributed to propagate the 
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chriſtian ſyſtem. It is undeniable that uni- 
on and diſcipline render a. fect reſpectable, 
and tend to invite men to join their com- 
munion; but it is equally undeniable that 
the Goſpel was propagated tho' perhaps 
thinly, before its profeſſors were ſufficiently 
numerous to eſtabliſh a diſcipline and form 
themſelves into ſocieties. When they en- 
creaſed, their diviſions muſt have checked its 
progreſs; and their rigid diſcipline was 
more likely to deter men from their commu- 
nion than allure them to it. It appears upon 
the whole, that ſome of Mr. Gibbon's cauſes 
of the propagation of the Goſpel obſtructed 


- rather than advanced its progreſs ; and that 


others, which in time might have encreaſed 


the number of Chriſtians, did not at firſt 
contribute to its propagation. The cauſes 


which conſpired to diſſeminate chriſtianity 


- were the miracles of its preachers, the vir- 


tues and ſufferings of its firſt converts and 


the learning of Apoligiſts. Thoſe miracles . 
pProve it to be divine; and the virtues of its 


converts and their ſufferings in its defence 
5 are 


OT en 
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are inconteſtible proofs of the ſincerity of CHAP. ; 
their faith. The learning and eloquence of — 


the apologiſts of the Goſpel were ſtrong 
arguments of its truth and divinity. Men 
of erudition, who lived ſoon after Chriſt, 
had opportunities of examining the foun- 
dation of their belief; nor can we ſuppoſe 
that ſuch men would have adopted a ſyſtem 
not founded on evidence, efpecially a ſyſtem 
contrary to their principles and prejudices, 
and which expoſed them to contempt, to 
hatred and to ſevere perſecutions. Mr. Gib- 


bon is aſtoniſhed that the ſages of Greece 


and Rome turned aſide from the moſt aw* 
ful ſpectacle to which the mortal eye has 
been a witneſs from the creation of the 
world; namely, the darkneſs and earth- 
quake at the paſſion. But multitudes of 
Heathens did not turn aſide from theſe mi- 
racles ; but beheld them with reverence and 
ſacrificed the religion of their education for 
that of the Goſpel. Mr. Gibbon thinks it 
extraordinary that Seneca and the elder 
Pliny, who recorded earthquakes, comets, 
meteors and eclipſes, ſhould omit the pre- 
ternatural darkneſs which happened at the. 


* | | 
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CHAP, on. This writer ſhould have known that 


thoſe only which deſtroyed cities or their 
j | inhabitants, did not neceſſarily include that 
= which rent the rocks and temple according 
do the Goſpel account. Even Pliny G). 
who affects to furniſh a catalogue of eclipſes 

1 of an extraordinary kind and unuſual dura- 
4 md tion, omits ſeveral; and dwells only on 
= that which followed the murder of Cæſar 
. and during the war with Anthony when 
the ſun appeared pale, almoſt a whole year, 

Nor is the ſilence of Heathen writers con- 

cerning the darkneſs, &c. to be oppoſed to 


and of Tertullian (z) who thus expreſſcs 
himſelf in his addreſs to the Heathens- 
* On the moment of Chriſt's death the 
light departed from the ſun, and the land 
© was darkened at noon day; which won- 
2 &« der is related in your own annals, and 
7 “ preſerved in your archives to this day.” 
i If the account of this extraordinary darkneſs 


( Nnt. Quæſt. Lib. iv. 00 Hiſt. Nat. ii. 3. 
e) Apolog. cap. xxi. | | 


was 


— Seneca does not treat of eclipſes, and that 
his chapter () on earthquakes, mentioning 


the poſitive teſtimony of the Evangeliſts - 
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was not regiſtered, Tertullian would haveC nr. 
expoſed both himſelf and his religion to the way 


ridicule of their enemies. In the year 290 
(a) Lucian the martyr referred the emperor 
Maximin to the Roman annals, for an ac- 
count of the darkneſs ; which he would not 
have done, if he could have been convicted 
of a falſchood. Beſides, it is generally ad- 
mitted that the darkneſs extended no further 
than the land of Judea ; fo that it might 
have eſcaped the notice of the naturaliſts of 
Greece and Italy. Had the naturaliſts of 
diſtant countries heard of the darkneſs in 
Judea, it is likely that they would have con- 
ſidered it as a natural event, or cried out 
with the poet ** credat Judzus Apella,” let 
the circumciſed Jew believe. Had the dark- 
neſs extended as far as Italy, it could not 
have appeared ſingular to the inhabitants 
who were accuſtomed' to earthquakes, and 
to darkneſs for whole days together by the 
eruptions of burning mountains. Mr. Gib- 
bon repreſents Pagan worſhip as conſiſting 
of ſacrifices, proceſſions, ſpectacles, feaſts, 
good humour and elegant arts; but omits 


Eeſeb. Hiſt, Lib. i 6. Ruſigo 
(a) ix. 12 — 


- 


1 2 
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CHA P, thoſe circumſtances which prove it an en- 
w=— couragement to cruelty, to luſt, and im- 
purity. The Heathen Gods having been, 

8 according to the popular mythology, guil- 

| ty of adultery, drunkenneſs, cruelty or 1m- 
| - purity ; their votaries ſuited their worſhip 
4 and practice to the notions they formed of 
them. Gentiliſm was the parent of cruelty 
and human facrifices in Carthage, Phenicia, 
bo Germany, Gaul, Britain and other ancient 
ps nations, and produced even in the poliſhed 
3 ſtates of Greece and Rome ſeveral ſhocking 
! effects. Mr. Gibbon condemns Conſtan- 
tines laws againſt rapes ;. and calls a man's 
ſeduction of a female under twenty-five, 
one of the moſt amiable weakneſſes of hu- 
| man nature. Had not his principles and 
1 morals been impure, he would have been 
7 | aſhamed to call the ſeduction of a female an 
h | amiable weakneſs ; a crime which is gene- 
| rally attended with poverty, diſgrace, im- 
| | % | pudence, diſeaſe and anuntimely death. Per- 
Wi. | haps he admires Paganiſm which allowed 
| | | ſuch amiable weakneſſes ; but diſlikes Chriſ- 
| \ tianity which condemns impurity in thought 
word or deed. He has aſſerted, that mo- 
| naſtic 
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naſtic inſtitutions produced evils which CHAP. 
counterballanced the advantages of the www | 


Chriſtian religion. He could not have ex- 
poſed his ignorance or diſingenuity by ſuch 
an aſſertion, had he duly conſidered the et- 
fects of Chriſtianity, or that monaſteries pro- 


duced advantages which made ſome amends 


for the evils of them. The firſt chriſtian 
monks exerciſed ſobricty, charity and other 
virtues ; and even their degenerate ſucceſſors 
ſheltered the wretched from oppreſſion, ſof- 
tened the fierceneſs of Barbarians, inſtructed 
youth, were hoſpitable to ſtrangers and 


charitable to the poor and tranſcribed and | 
preſerved authors, which otherwiſe muſt | 


have periſhed in times of war and violence. 
Theſe and other advantages of monaſtic in- 


ſtitutions compenſated in a great degree, if 


not entirely, for the evils they occaſioned, 
This author has alſo ignorantly imputed to 
Chriſtianity the evils of monaſtic inſtitutions 
which owed their rife to an imitation of 


the Heathens, to falſe philoſophy, to an 


imperfect knowledge of the Goſpel, or ta 
exceſſes of religion and virtue in ſome pri- 
mitive Chriſtians who were extremely au- 

iterc- 


| 


| * 
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| CHAP, ſtere. It is as abſurd to aſcribe thoſe exceſſes 
— to the Goſpel, es to attribute the errors of 
. men and the abuſes of reaſon to the rational 
Nee, faculty duly cultivated and improved. This 
author, with his uſual want of candour, re- 
lates the birth from a virgin and other ex- 
5 traordinary facts of the new Teſtament, 
9 without a ſingle obſervation on the evi- | 
| dences ; ſo that every man who has read his 
hiſtory without having examined thoſe evi- 
(WS dences muſt think ſtrangely of the Goſpel 
account. No perſon of reflection could be- 
lieve thoſe facts, unleſs the proofs were pro- 
duced : and therefore this writer ſuppreſſes 
| the proofs, and relates the facts barely; 
l which no rational Chriſtian believes, except 
| on the evidences which have been exhibited 
in the ſecond chapter of this work. The 
Evangeliſts did not urge the miraculous 
birth of Jeſus as a proof of his divinity ; but 
believed it, on account of his miracles, and 
other evidences of the truth of the Goſpel. 
A man is ſtartled on reading of the miracu- 
tous birth, before thoſe evidences are pro- 
duced; but on conſidering the miracles, re- 
ſurrection, &c. of our Saviour, we believe 
| this 
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this fact as well as thoſe of which the Apoſ- CHAP. 
tles were ocular witneſſes. I know, ſays —— 
Gibbon, but of one religion in which the 
God and the victim are the ſame. But 
ſurely the Chriſtian religion differs from all 
others in many other points; no other re- 
quires repentance and forgiveneſs of ſins, 
as conditions of pardon; nor was the author 

of any other religion the perfect model of 
every virtue. In other religions animal or 
human victims were ſacrificed; while Chriſt 
aſſumed human nature to ſatisfy divine juſ- 
tice and to put an end to human facrifices 
and to fin, by his own paſſion and death. 
&« He lived and died,” ſays Gibbon, for 
« the ſervice of mankind; but the life and 
« death of Socrates had likewiſe been de- 
« voted to the cauſe of religion and virtue.“ "1 %j 
It muſt be admitted that theſe two reſembled 
each other in many points. Each of them 
went about to enlighten his countrymen 
and to reform them from vice; each of 
them choſe a ſtate of poverty, and declined 
poſts of honour or emolument; each of 
them deſpiſed the affronts of the wicked; | 
and each of them at laſt met death with | /\ 


calmneſs and ſerenity. However the Greek 1 
T _ philoſopher 
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0 HA. philoſopher was inferior to Jeſus, in reſpect 
wane to the importance of his doctrines and to 


his manner of delivering them. ” Socrates 
often trifled with his hearers inſtead of in- 
forming them, ſometimes puzzled them 
with his ſubtleties, and in general was more 


anxious to ſhew them their 1gnorance and 


to confute their opinions, than to eſtabliſh 
his own. Inſtead of clearing up | their 
doubts and opening his whole mind to 
them, he was conſtantly aſking queſtions 
to draw them into difficulties; and often 
indulged too much his talent for ſatire and 
ridicule. His method of reaſoning, though 
convincing to ſtrong minds, was too ſophiſ- 


tical for others, and tended rather to con- 


found than to convince his opponents. He 
publickly acknowledged the Heathen gods, 
and even worſhipped them in private; and 
his demon uſed to warn him againſt dirting 
his clothes and againſt other matters too 
mean for a god to interfere in (a). What 
has been faid may ſerve to ſhew that we are 
not to rely e on this author, who 


(a) Plut. de Genio Socratis & Xawoph. Memorab. Dee 
of Socrates. 
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judges falſely, reaſons falſely, writes indeli- C H A Pi 

cately and: voluntarily perverts, mutilatesand — 
miſtranſlates authors in numerous inſtanees 
(0). A good man would perhaps be ſilent 
about an uſeful but falſe ſyſtem of religion; 
unleſs he could ſubſtitute in its room a true 
one which was equally uſeful. What an opi- 
nion then are we to form of the writer who 

has employed falſhood, miſrepreſentation, 
ſophiſtry and ridicule in ſubverting a reli. 

gion which he acknowledges to be a diſcou- 
ragement to ſuicide, to have advanced erudi- 
tion, checked oppreſſion, emancipated ſlaves 
and mitigated the ferocity of barbarous na- 
tions? The many inſtances of plagiariſm and 
wilful error, which have been pointed out in 
his hiftory, authorize us to aifirm that he 
was not an honeſt man nor a friend to man- 
kind. A friend to mankind would not 
have laboured to overturn that religion, 
which he allowed to be uſeful; unleſs he a 
could ſubſtitute ſome other which was equal- ; 
ly beneficial : nor would an honeſt and hu- 
mane man have employed unfair means to 
deprive the wretched and miſetable man of 


(4) See Biſhop Watſon, Chelſum and Davis againft Gibbon, 
T 2 : that 
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Cn, AP. that hope which is his only comfort and 
Wat ſupport under afflictions. 


Norbythe 15. The travels (x) of Mr. Volney are 
W 0 an elegant and entertaining work; while 
ney. the greater part of his nuns, though affect- 
ing to be learned, is the flimſy offspring of 
ignorance and fancy. Wanting judgment 
to diſcriminate between true and falſe reli- 
gions, he rejects them all as falſe; nor can 

we be ſurprized at this inſtance of his igno-x 
rance or want of judgment, when we con- 
ſider how fantaſtic he is in other reſpects. 
Fancy unreſtrained by judgment is a dan- 
gerous talent and leads to many errors; and 
this obſervation is verified in this chimerical 
writer, who ſpeaks as confidently of matters 
which were prior to any authentic hiſtory 
as he could do of preſent tranſactions. The 
ſun, planets and the world, he ſays, were 
types of God, the deity was originally con- 
ſidered as the ſenſible and various action of 
meteors and the elements, then as the com- 
bined power of the ſtars, then as terreſtrial 
objects, and then as the complex power of 
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_ * (x) Through Syria and Egypt. 
nature 
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mature in her principal operations of pro- C HA P. 


duction and deſtruction, &c. Such, ſays genes 
« he (3), is the chain of ideas through 
& which the human mind had already ran 
+ at a period anterior to the poſitive recitals 
of hiſtory.” Surely he muſt have ac- 
quired a knowledge of things prior to hiſ- 
torical records from fancy and conjecture ! 


On the ſame grounds he deduces the Moſaic 


account of the creation, of Adam and Eve, 


of the origin of evil, &c. from the Chal- 


dean theology which, he fays, the Jews 
learned in Babylon and, on their return 
from the captivity, falſely aſcribed to Moles 
who lived long before it. All the perſon- 
ages from Adam to Abraham he conſiders 
only as mythological beings, ſtars, conſtel- 
lations, countries; Adam as Bootes, Noah 
Oſiris, and Nimrod Orion (4). Eve's ſe- 
duction of Adam was taken from Bootes 
following the ſign Virgo at her ſetting ; 
and Eve's tempting him with fruit from 
Virgo holding fruit and giving it to Bootes, 
Virgo and Bootes ſetting, and Perſeus riſing 


(5) Volney's Survey, chap. xxii, ſeR. viii. p. 277. 
(4) Ibid. ſect. ii. note xxviii, 


ſword 
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CHAP. ſword in hand and driving them from the 
——— ſummer heaven, gave riſe to the account of 


Adam and Eve driven from Paradiſe, and 
of a Cherub with a ſword placed at the door 
to guard it (e). However Mr. Volney has 
not proved the truth of his theory relative 
to theſe points; nor refuted the arguments 
of thoſe who have maintained the book of 
Geneſis to have been written by Moſes. But 
in fact it was impoſſible to have proved 


from hiſtory, that the Chaldean mythology 


was emblematic of the ſolar ſyſtem ; or that 
the book of Geneſis was borrowed from 
this mythology. The Syrian records are 
ſaid to have been deſtroyed by Nabonaſſar 
about ſeven hundred years before Chriſt ; 
and a reſpectable hiſtorian (/) obſerves 
that the antiquities of Syria or Chaldea ob- 


tained no great credit, on account of the 


ſimplicity and fabulouſneſs of the hiſtorians. 


Beroſus the only Chaldean hiſtorian of any 


credit, having written at or ſoon after the 
time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, which was 
about 240 years before Chriſt, had little 
more than fancy or tradition to furniſh ma- 


(e) Volney's Survey, ſect. viii, 
) Strabo, lib. i. |; 
. g terials 
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terials for his hiſtory: ſo that Mr. Volney CHAP. 
had no authority, or what was late and un- — 


certain, for the many thouſands of years 
that he ſuppoſes the world older than it is 
according to the Moſaic account. On the 
ſame authority no doubt, he ſuppoſes that 
the book of Geneſis was borrowed from 
the Chaldean mythology and not written 
by Moſes. If this book was not written by 
Moſes, it muſt have been fabricated by 
ſome other perſon in after times, and aſ- 
cribed to this law-giver ; whereas we have 


proved (g) the impoſſibility of having forg- 


ed any part of the writings attributed to him 
without being detected. Mr. Volney alſo 
employs a great deal of chimerical nonſenſe 
in attempting to deduce Chriſtianity from 
the Perſian mythology. The Magi having 
repreſented the ſun at the ſummer ſolſtice, 
by the picture of a child ſuckling a virgin; 
he imagines that the picture ſuggeſted the 
idea of a virgin bringing forth a child (4), 
He thinks the Scripture idea of the lamb 


of God was taken from the ſymbol of the 


(2) Chap. i. ſect. 5, of this work, 3 ahhh 


(%) Volaey, chap. xxii. ſect. xiii, 
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5 0 HAP. ſun in the ſign Aries, his birth from a virgin 
: 3 from the ſymbol of it in Virgo, and his ob- 
1 ſcure ſtate from the cold ſeaſons. Volney 
| maintains that the ſymbolic theology of Zo- 
k roaſter or Fo gave riſe to Chriſtianity ; ſince 


his reformed followers the Samaneans aſ- 
cribed his doctrines to an imaginary perſon 
{ called Chriſt, worſhipped him by this name 
BB; and called themſelves Chriſtians. He derives 
N the names of Chriſt and Jeſus from Chri/-en 
and Yes the aſtrological names of Fo or 
Bedou, who he ſays, exiſted 1027 years be- 
fore Chriſt; at a time that neither the Chal- 
| deans nor Perſians had any hiſtorical monu- 
* ments that can be depended on. From the 

| ſimilitude between the lives and doctrines of 

Fo and Chriſt, he concludes them the ſame 

perſon, and totally denies the exiſtence of 

the latter. How impudent to oppoſe his 

| own whims to the poſitive teſtimonies even 
* | of Pagans and Jews, not one of which ever 
denied the exiſtence of Chriſt; though a 
well-founded denial of his exiſtence would 
have overturned his religion more effec- 
= tually than all the calumnies or cavils of its 
opponents. Mr. Volney objects even to the 
op | teſtimony 
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teſtimony of Tacitus (7) relative to his ex- CHAP. 
iſtence; becauſe this hiſtorian borrowed 3 
what he ſays of him from the depoſitions of 
the Chriſtians before the tribunal at Rome 
(H. But ſurely Tacitus is ſilent about any 
depoſitions of the Chriſtians, before the 
Roman tribunal; and if they depoſed any 
thing before a court of judicature, their 
teſtimony, ſhould have weight with, Volney, 
who conſiders them as the reformed and 
auſtere followers of Fo to whom he aſcribes 
their religion. Since evil ſpirits work mi- 
racles; he aſks what is the diſtinguiſhing 
characteriſtic of thoſe. wrought by the divi- 
nity? But having proved that miracles are 
wrought only by God or his meſſengers (J), 
and that the miracles of Moſes and Chriſt 
differed entirely from the pretended ones of 
Aſculapius, Veſpaſian (n), &c.; we may 
juſtly conſider real miracles as one charac- 
teriſtic of the divinity. Each religion, he 
ſays, was confirmed by the blood of mar. 
tyrs who have died for it: but ſurely it is 
impoſſible to name the perſons who died in 


(i) Annal. xv. 44. (Y Volney, Note xxxvii. 
(/) Chap. i. ſeck. vii. of this work, (i) bb. ch. iii. 


atteſtation 
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CHAP. atteſtation of the fas on which Paganiſm 
. or Mahometaniſm were founded. Since 
error has its martyrs, ſays he, what is the 
ſignet of truth? A man may die a martyr 
to falſe opinions which he believed to be 
true; but dying in atteſtation of Vadis in 
which he could ngt have been deceived, 
and the relation of which expoſed. him to 
numerous evils is a certain criterion which 
enables us to diſtinguiſh true from falſe ſyſ- 
tems of religion. From the various claims 
of different religions to miracles and to di- 
vinity, Mr. Volney concludes that all of 
them are falſe ; though the numerous errors 
of mankind in morality or politicks are no 

Proof that truth is no where to be found. 


Defe&s of 16. Mr. Paine (2) and the French philo- 
— —— ſophers reject every religion but that of na- 
of Fane ture, which they think is obvious to all 
French men. Mr. Paine, though ignorant and ſu- 
8 perficial in the ſciences, thinks himſelf qua- 

lified to acquire a knowledge of the attri- 

butes of God from a contemplation of his 


works. He conſiders natural philoſophy as 


(n) Age of Reaſon, 
the 
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the true theology. the ſtarry heavens as the C HAP. 
book of ſcience, and the viſible creation as. 


the word of God which ſpeaks to all men, 
This is the foundation of the theological 
ſyſtem of the French philoſophers, the in- 
ſufficiency of which will appear from the 
following obſervations. I agree with theſe 
men, that the philoſophic mind can derive 
the chief attributes of God from examin- 
ing his works; the anatomiſt from an in- 
ſpection of the various parts of the human 
frame, the aſtronomer from an examination 
of the laws and motions of the heavenly 
bodies; and the naturaliſt from a conſide- 
ration of the animal and vegetable worlds, 
But as every man is not an anatomiſt, an 
aſtronomer or a naturaliſt ; how is the bulk 
of mankind to learn thoſe attributes, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of revelation ? Very few 
even of the learned have acuteneſs to make 
the obſervations of Galen (o), Ray () or 
Newton; what then is to become of the 
peaſant or mechanic who is ignorant of the 
ſciences ! Mr. Paine, though a ſhrewd man, 


(e) De uſu partium. (3) Wiſdom of God ia the 
creation, 


wanted 
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CHAP. wanted information to deduce the divine 
attributes from the book of the creation. 
Though the unity of God is a part of his 
creed; yet he does not inform us, how this 
attribute is to be learned by ſtrangers to re- 
velation. He talks pompouſly of deriving 
ideas of the power, wiſdom and goodneſs 
of God from the contemplation of the 
heavenly bodies; but does not ſhew /ow 
any one of them is actually derived from it. 
How falſe then is the aſſertion that every 
man can read the Scripture called the cre- 
tion? ſince none do ſo, but the learned and 
acute. He admits that religion, conſidered 
as a duty incumbent on every man, mult 
be level to the underſtandings of all: and 
ſurely Chriſtianity is ſo in its moral precepts 
and worſhip; while religion derived from 
the works of the creation is not level to the 
capacity of one man in 100,000. He thinks 
it not among the leaſt of the miſchiefs done 
by Chriſtianity, that it has abandoned the 
original and beautiful ſyſtem of theology, 
like a beautiful innocent to reproach and 
diſtreſs. But ſurely Chriſtianity has not 
thus abandoned natural religion; ſince the 
Scriptures treat ſublimely of God in his 


works, 
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works; and Chriſtian divines in their diſ- C HAR 
courſes, frequently appeal to thoſe works 
for the attributes of God. What then are 

we to think of the falſhood or the audacity 

1 of a writer, who ſays he does not recollect | 
in all the writings of the Apoſtles a ſingle 4 
: paſſage which conveys any idea of what 

God is? Surely the ſingle paſſage of St. 

Paul's addreſs to the Athenians () admi- 

rably deſcribes the nature of the deity : 
„Him whom ye ignorantly worſhip declare 

I ͤunto you. God who made the world 

« and all things therein, the Lord of hea- 

« ven and of earth, in whom we live and 

„ move and have our being.” The beſt 
apology for this and many ſimilar groſs falf- 

hoods of Mr. Paine, is his avowed igno- 

rance of the ſubject on which he writes; 

he informs us he keeps no bible,” and his 

whole book proves he ſcarcely ever read 

one: an admirable qualification this for a 
reaſoner on the truth of the bible! As to 

the miſchiefs done by Chriſtianity, the au- 

thor's hiſtory on the contrary points out its 

happy effects; and vindicates it from the 


(9) Acts, xvii. 23 
charge 
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CHAP. charge of miſchiefs which have been falſely 
SY imputed to it by the weak, the ignorant or 
the deſigning. Mr. Paine fays the Scripture 
called the creation, reveals to man every 
thing that is neceſſary for man to know; 
though it does not ſatisfactorily inſtruct even 
the philoſopher, as to the exiſtence of a fu- 
ture ſtate (which makes a part of Paine's 
creed) in the mode of worſhipping God 
acceptably, nor in other important points, 
The idolatrous ſtate of the ancient or mo- 
dern Pagans ſhews their inability to deduce 
the attributes of God from a contempla- 
tion of his works; and Mr. Paine might 
have perceived the nonſenſe of his theory, 
had he read the Greek or Latin authors 
even in 7ran/lations. For the wiſeſt of the 
Heathen ſages viſited the temples, and en- 
couraged divination and all the other arti- 
fices of ſtateſmen. Socrates (7) uſed to ſa- 
crifice in his own houſe and in the temples, 
declared he received counſel from his de- 
mon and facrificed to Æſculapius at the 
hour of his death. Plato obſerves (/) that 
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{r) Xen. Mem. Defence of Socrates, 
(/) De Leg. lib. viii, ipſo initio- 
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the Delphic oracle ought to direct what CHAP. 
gods the ſtate ſhould worthip, and preſcribe _ 
the mode of adoration. Cicero (7) affirms 
that a wiſe man ſhould adhere to the facred 

| rites of his anceſtors; and Epictetus () 
recommends offering up libations, facrifices 
and firſt fruits after the cuſtom of his coun- 
try. Since then the Heathen luminaries did 
not oppoſe but encourage the popular reli- 
gion, and conformed themſelves to it ; we 
can have no doubt of the inſufficiency of 
philoſophy to extricate men from ſuperſti- ' 
tion, to preſcribe a rational mode of wor- 
ſhip and to enforce its precepts by proper 
ſanctions. Vet on the ſtrength of his weak 
theory Mr. Paine rejects the Scriptures, and 
refers men to a book which is infinitely more 

. obſcure and leſs inſtructive than they are, 
namely the book of the creation. He may 
as reaſonably recommend his pamphlets to 
perſons ignorant of the Alphabet, or New- 
ton's principles to a ſtranger to mathe- 
matics, as refer thoſe who are ignorant of 
natural philoſophy and aſtronomy to the 
ſtarry firmament for theological informa- 5 
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CHAP. tion. The book of the creation is an ex- 
wa cellent book, but there are few indeed who 


underſtand it; while the bible inſtructs the 
peaſant as well as the philoſopher in theo- 
logical and moral knowledge. The bible 
is a moral as well as religious inſtitution; 
while neither Paine nor any of the French 
philoſophers has ſhewn, how moral precepts 
are deduced from or connected with their 
religious ſyſtem of the creation. Such- is 
the theological ſyſtem which Mr. Paine 
and the conceited but ſhallow philoſophers 
of France would ſubſtitute in the room of 
the Chriſtian religion! Such is the ſyſtem 
now admired by their followers 1n Ireland ! 
Mr. Paine ſpeaks of comparing or confront-' 
ing the evidences of Chriſtianity with thoſe 
of his own ſyſtem ; but as he has not done 
ſo, the following obſervations may be accep- 
table to many readers. It is eaſier to be- 
come a rational Chriſtian than a rational 
deiſt; becaule it is eaſier to become acquaint- 
ed with the arguments in ſupport of Chriſ- 
tianity, than with thoſe employed in diſco- 
vering a knowledge of the being and attri- 
butes of God. A perſon of a moderate un- 
derſtanding and little information may 

| peruſe 
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peruſe and comprehend the former arguments CHAP. 
in a few hours; whereas it would require — 
excellent abilities and the ſtudy of ſome 
years, to acquire ſuch a fund of knowledge 
as would enable men to comprehend the 
arguments whereby the being and attributes 
of God may be diſcovered a priori and a 
poſteriori, from cauſes and effects. As we 
can not expect that even the teachers of 
youth ſhould all poſſeſs ſuch abilities and 
information ; how deplorable muſt be the - 
ſtate of any people whoſe bible is the pla- 
netary ſyſtem and the works of the creation? 
The Chriſtian inſtructor, however ſtupid 
or deficient in divinity, refers his pupils to 
a book which is conſidered as divine; where- 
as a French tutor, who is dull or ignorant, 
can only refer to the authority of ſome phi- 
loſopher, or to that of the National Af- 
ſembly every member of which he conſiders 
as his equal. The ancient philoſophers had 
little effect on the manners of men, for 
want of authority; and ſurely a modern 
French philoſopher would have leſs in- 
fluence than the ancients, on account of 
the principle of equality ſo much inſiſted 
on in France, The Chriſtian teacher en- 

U forces 
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CHAP. forces his moral precepts on divine autho- 
| 2 rity; while the French tutor tells his pupils 
4 that virtue is f, beneficial or uſeful to the 
republic; or perhaps, that God will re- 
ward him in the next world for his good 
conduct in this. But the arguments uſually 
employed to prove a future ſtate, together 
with the fitneſs, beauty or expediency of virtue, 
are too abſtruſe for the generality of teachers 
and of courſe unfit for the maſs of the peo- 
ple. At preſent the French are acquaint- | 
ed with the divine attributes and moral 
precepts, from that religion which they 
aboliſhed: but we may judge of the pro- IS 
4 bable conſequences of aboliſhing it, from | 
we the ſtate of the world before it was intro- | 
K duced. The world then abounded with | 
oracles, idolaters, aſtrologers, augurs, ſooth- | 
ſayers, &c. &c.; nor can any man tell but | 
- a ſimilar group of jugglers may ſtart up, | 
ſhould Chriſtianity be entirely aboliſhed in 
France. Since then few are capable of | 
comprehending the arguments by which | 
ö the divine attributes and moral precepts are 
[| inveſtigated, and fince the philoſopher wants 
„ authority to enforce either religious or mo- 


ral duties; how ſhamefully ignorant, ſhat- 
low 


Oy 
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low or wicked are they, who would ſubvert CHAP. 
a ſyſtem which remedied thoſe defects; h 
inſtructing the philoſopher as well as the 
- peaſant, in reſpect both to religious and 
- moral duties ? 


17. The enemies of religion have always The deiſts 
pretended to ſuperior wiſdom, knowledge peg 
and refinement, affected to inſtruct man- n a 
kind in matters of moment, pompouſly vith cach 
expreſſed an intention of ſeparating truth 
from falſhood, knowledge from ignorance, 
the dictates of reaſon from the ſallies of 
enthuſiaſm, of ' reconciling profound en- 
quiry with clearneſs, and truth with novel- 
ty, and of checking enthuſiaſm and all 
kinds of ſuperſtition. Had thoſe men di- 
rected their powers againſt enthuſiaſm and. 
ſuperſtition, they might have been juſtly 
vain of being the friends of mankind. But 
as they attacked religion itſelf, as well as 
the exceſſes of it ; they deſerve little credit. 

The deiſts are fo proud as hardly ever to ac- 

knowledge their errors, and ſo mean and 

inſincere as to pretend a regard for religion; 

while they are undermining it by means 

which an honeſt man would ſcorn to em- 
2 - ploy, 
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0 HAP, ploy. Such unfair modes of attack on reli- 


w—H— glon give a deſpicable idea of the deiſts, 
and indeed of their cauſe. Feeble argu- 
ments againſt religion ſerve it, in the opi- 
nions of all thoſe who have peruſed the re- 
plies; ſince they prove, that men of abilities 
would not have employed them, but for 
want of better arguments. The deiſts are 
not only vain and inſincere, but hardly any 
two of them agree together. Some deiſts 
will not allow miracles to be proofs of the 
truth of religion ; while others think their 
evidence irreſiſtible. Some of them repre- 
ſent the Apoſtles as enthuſiaſts, others as 
impoſtors By ſome the firſt Chriſtians 
have been charged with embracing the 
_ Goipel ; in order to partake of the wealth 
of the Chriſtians : while others accuſed 
them of poverty and having no wealth to 
beſtow. If a Jew or a Heathen bear teſti- 
mony to any Goſpel fact, one deiſt aſks 
why he was not converted ; but if he be- 
came a convert, another denies his evidence 
as a prejudiced perſon : though he ſacrificed 
his prejudices in the act of receiving it. 


18, Modern 
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18. Modern unbelievers, who charge the C HA P. 


Chriſtians with ſuperſtition and credulity, 
are extremely credulous themſelves, and remark- 


believe many things contrary to reaſon, 
and to the experience of mankind. They 
admit that a few illiterate Jews, devoted to 
external obſervances and to a national reli- 
gion, conquered their prejudices, and pub- 
liſhed an univerſal religion which was free 
from the numerous rites and ceremonies of 
their nation; that they taught religious 
and moral doctrines, ſurpaſſing the wiſdom 
of the wiſeſt Heathens, ſubdued the power 
and policy of the Jews and Gentiles, ſpee- 
dily propagated their tenets to many na- 
tions; and conquered the pride of learning, 
the prejudices of religion and the habits of 
ſin, without divine aſſiſtance. Deiſts ad- 
mit that many perſons united in propagat- 
ing a forgery which produced them no ad- 
vantage; and that not one of them was 
prevailed on by promiſes or threats, to be- 


tray the plot, or diſown a teſtimony which 


expoſed them to inconveniencies. A man 
may endure inconveniencies for his coun- 


try, 
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158 CHAP. try, to obtain wealth or power for himſelf, 
_ or in defence of a falſe religion which he 
believed to be true; but the deiſt is unable 

to point out an individual who expoſed' 
himſelf to inſult, impriſonment, tortures 

or death which produced none of thoſe con- 
veniencies. From the creed of a deiſt it 
follows, that impoſtors were attached to 
virtue, and voluntarily endured every evil; 

to propagate opinions which were beneficial 

to ſociety, but detrimental to themſelves : 
that bad men reformed the religion and 
manners of all nations, or that good men 
attempted it by fraud or impoſture. They 
admit that a few ignorant fiſhermen were 
able to make proſelytes in oppoſition to 
power and prejudice, to eloquence and 
learning : that crafty men choſe for their 
hero a crucified malefactor, and ſuffered 
every evil to eſtabliſh the religion of an 
impoſtor, who deluded them by falſe pro- 

+ miſes if he did not riſe from the dead. It 

| is much eaſier to believe the facts recorded 

in the New Teſtament, than to ſuppoſe 
* falſe, and believe the abſurd conſe- 


quences 
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quences which muſt follow from that ſup- CHAP. 
poſition. It is more credible that Gd 
« ſhould work a miracle for the eſtabliſhment 
of an uſeful ſyſtem of religion, than that 
the firſt Chriſtians ſhould act againit every 
principle that is natural to men. It 1s as 
contrary to nature that men thould preter 
ſhame, affliction and death, to eſtcem, com- 
fort and life in ſupport of a falſhood, as 
that the dead ſhould be raiſed, or ponde- 
rous bodies hang unſupported in the air. 
All the myſteries of the Goſpel ſhall be 
explained clearly and ſatisfactorily, when 
the unbeliever can ſhew how theſe and 
other things could have been accompliſhed 
without ſupernatural aſſiſtance. Surely then 
little credit is due to thoſe pretenders to 
wiſdom, who are obliged to admit things 
more incredible than what they reject or 
diſbelieve. Unbelievers generally take up 
their notions of religion on ſhallow and 
- imperfect enquiries ; which fault is ſome- 
times chargeable on men of abilities and 
great knowledge in other matters. The 
ingenious Halley having once thrown out 
ſome reflections on Chriſtianity, in the pre- 
ſence of Sir Iſaac Newton; this great man 


{topped 
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on. AP, ſtopped him ſhort by the following words. 
wo « Dr. Halley (3), I am always glad to hear 


Deiſts 
leſs wiſe 
than the 
ancient 


ſages. 


„matter.“ 


you when you ſpeak about aſtronomy or 


* other parts of mathematics, becauſe that 


js a ſubject you have ſtudied and well 


* underſtand ; but you ſhould not talk of 
6 Chriſtianity; for you have not ſtudied 
* 1t, nor do you know any thing of the 
This reprimand would be well 
deſerved by other men of abilities and 
knowledge who aſperſe Chriſtianity ; tho! 
they never had leifure, nor opportunity 
nor perhaps inclination to examine its evi» 
dences. 


19. Modern free-thinkers, who would be 
thought to reſemble the ancient philoſophers 


in wiſdom and goodneſs, will be found 


inferior to them in both theſe reſpects. The 
wiſeſt Heathen ſages acknowledged their 
own ignorance and the imperfection of 
their faculties; their pretended ſucceſſors 
are ſelf-ſufficient and diſclaim all aſſiſtance. 
The former laboured to diſcover arguments, 
for the comfortable hope of a future ſtate ; 


(=) Brit, Biography, life of Emlyn near the end. 
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the latter to eraſe all apprehenſions of it. CHAP, 
The former paid great deference to things — 


ſacred; whereas the latter turned every 
thing ſerious into jeſt and ridicule. The 
Heathen philoſophers ſpared even falſe re- 


ligion, for its political benefits; while the 


modern politician attacks the Goſpel which 
is capable of doing much good, and has 
actually produced many advantages in every 
nation which embraced it. It is undeniable 
that moſt of the deiſtical writers poſſeſſed 


ſome learning, an acute or ſingular turn of 


thinking, and generally a lively and ani- 
mated ſtyle; but it is equally undeniable 
that they wanted qualifications without 
which an author can not be reſpectable, 
namely accuracy, impartiality and a regard 
to truth and to the good of mankind, The 
deiſtical tribe, taken as a body, are a ſtrange 
compoſition of wiſdom and folly, of know- 
ledge and ignorance, of pride and mean» 
neſs, of liberality and prejudice, an orna- 
ment and a diſgrace to human nature, 
and inferior to the friends of religion in 
wiſdom and goodneſs. 


20. Having 
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CHAP. 20. Having taken a view of the deiſtical 
— writers, let us turn our eyes towards the 
Deiſtsleſs great and good men who have been the 


iſe and 
| — friends of Chriſtianity. Chancellor Bacon 


e than 


che hy (g), a profound lawyer, poſſeſſed the moſt 
de oe comprehenſive mind, and was ſerviceable to 
rel. mankind by directing their thoughts to the 
works of nature and to facts from ſcholaſtic 
ſpeculations and idle controverſies. This 
writer ſpeaks of religion with reſpect; and 

in compariſon of him, the greateſt of the 

deiſts appears ſhallow and deſpicable. Lord 

Chief Juſtice Hale (4) was profoundly 
ſkilled in mathematics, - in natural and mo- 

ral philoſophy and in a knowledge of the 

law; and did honour to the bench by his 
abilities, his piety and his uprightneſs. He 

_ wrote. well on various ſubjects; and ex- 
preſſly declared that there is no book 

„ like the bible for excellent learning, 

** wiſdom and uſe, and that it is want of 

$6 underſtanding in thoſe who think or 

e ſpeak otherwiſe.” Various paſſages in 

the life of Lord Mansfield, and the follow+ 


) Brit. Plut. (0%) Ib. and Biog. Brit. 
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ing one in his will prove that this great CHAP. 
luminary in the law was a true believer. cw 


« When it ſhall pleaſe God to call me to 
« that ſtate, I can carry only the ſatisfac- 
* tion of my own conſcience, and a full 
* reliance on his mercy through Chriſt.” 
At preſent we have many great lawyers 
who are friends to religion, and as diſtin- 
guiſhed by their virtues as by their rank 
and abilities, Same deference 1s due to the 
opinions of clear and well informed minds, 
accuſtomed to weigh evidences ; and young 
barriſters ſhould guard againſt expoſing 
their ignorance or weakneſs by rejecting the 
opinions of great men; unleſs they can 
refute the arguments on which theſe opi- 
nions are founded, Nor was Chriſtianity 
reverenced only by eminent lawyers, but 
by the ableſt philoſophers that Europe can 
boaſt of. Robert Boyle (i), who was illuſ- 
trious by his birth and abilities, by his learn- 
ing and virtues, condemned the philoſophy 
of Ariſtotle and Des Cartes, which dealt 
too much in fancy and conjecture, regard- 

leſs of facts. He made many uſeful expe- 


(i ) Brit, Plut, 
riments 
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CHA P. riments in natural philoſophy, and always 
Wy— aimed at two points in his writings ; name- 


Iy, truth and the good of mankind. Hav- 
ing entertained doubts about the truth of 
Chriſtianity ; he examined its evidences 
circumſtantially, and appropriated a large 
annual fum for defending it againſt its op- 
ponents. Mr. Locke (n) too was very uſe- 
ful to mankind, by his various writings, 
He expoſed the icholaſtic philoſophy which 
kept the learned world engaged in perpe- 
tual-contention, analyſed the human mind 
and explained its operations, traced civil 
government to its true ſource, and main- 
tained the reaſonableneſs of religious tole- 
ration. Truth was his only object ; and 
his treatiſes on thoſe ſubjects contain per. 
haps more real wiſdom and good ſenſe, 


I 


than all the writings of the deiſts conjoint= 


ly. He was complimented as the glory of 
the laſt age, and the inſtructor of the pre- 
ſent; and thus praiſed by Dr. Sydenham 
the celebrated phyſician. If we conſider 
„ his genius and his penetrating and exact 


(a) Biog. Brit, & Brit, Plut. 
judgment, 
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« judgment, or the ſtrictneſs of his morals, 


CHAP. 


« he has ſcarcely any ſuperior and few 


% equals now living.” He wrote on the 
reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, and adviſed 
a friend to ſtudy the Scriptures, eſpecially 
the New Teſtament. ** It has,” fays he 
(). God for its author, falvation for 
„its end, and truth without any mixture 
«© of error for its matter.” A little before 
his death he received the ſacrament at home 
with two of his friends; and declared he 
was ſincerely at union with the church of 
Chriſt, under whatever name diſtinguiſhed. 
Sir Iſaac Newton poſſeſſed a vigorous, ſub- 
tle and penetrating mind; and his works 
prove that he juſtly merited the title -of 
prince of philoſophers. All who attempt 
his praiſe ſeem to labour for expreſſion ; 
and a famous mathematician on the conti- 
nent thus expreſſed himſelf, to an Engliſh- 
man who viſited him. Does Mr. New- 
e ton eat or drink, or ſleep like other men? 
J repreſent him to myſelf as a celeſtial 
« being entirely diſengaged from matter.“ 
However his learned reſearches did not di- 


(a) Lett, to Mr, King, Aug. 1703. 
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C HAP. vert him from religion. There was no 
A bock which he ſtudied with more attention 
than the bible ; nor was there ever any man 

better qualified than this prince of philo- 
ſophers, to examine its evidences. But in- 

ſtead of expoſing the bible he commented 

on it, and declared he found more internal 

marks of authenticity in it than in any pro- 

fane author (o). Mr. Addiſon wrote ele- 
gantly in Latin and Engliſh, in proſe and 

verſe; and his morals were as pure as his 

ſtyle was elegant. He poſſeſſed a conſide- 

rable knowledge of men and books; and 
happily employed this knowledge on the 

ſide of religion and virtue. His evidences 

of Chriſtianity are admirable; and he was 

ſo ſatisfied of its truth, that ſhortly before 

his death he exclaimed, * ſee in what peace 

a Chriſtian can die (p).” Lord Lyttle- 

'ton was ſuperior to moſt writers in integrity 

and ſoundneſs of judgment, and his ſmall 
| | tract on the converſion of St. Paul does 
| ” honour to his underſtanding and to the 
cauſe of Chriſtianity. Many other great 
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and good laymen (9) have ſupported Chriſ- CHAP. 
tianity, in converſation and writing; nor 
can there be a doubt, but it is firmly be- 

« lieved by all wiſe and good men who have 
examined its evidences. The opponents 
of Chriſtianity were unqueſtionably inferior 
to its lay friends, in character and abilities. 
The former wrote to diſplay their ſubtlety, 
ſuperior knowledge or reſinement; the lat- 
ter to render men wiſer, better or more 
uſeful. Truth does not require any unfair 
aids; nor have its friends employed ſophiſ- 
try or equivocation, perverſion or miſre- 
preſentation of authors, mutilation or miſ- 
quotation of paſſages, an affected regard 
for the ſide they oppoſed, low jeſts or buf- 
foonery, nor other modes conſtantly em- 
ployed by the deiſts, in ſupport of irreli- 
gion. However we do not build our belief 
of the truth of the Goſpel on the follies of 
its enemies, or on the wiſdom of its friends; 
but on the proofs which have been advanced 
in the ſecond chapter of this treatiſe. The 
argument from authority is chiefly intended 


(g) Steele, Weſt, Johnſon, Bryant, &c, &c, 


to 
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CHAP. to check the preſumption of the ignorant 
8 and weak, and to induce them to examine 
thoſe evidences, which had force to con- 
vince the acute and judicious. | . 0 
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IN D E XO. 
IN 


The Numerals denote the Chapter, and the 
Figures the Section. 


A. 


SCULAPIUS, his miracles compared 
to thoſe of Chriſt, iii. 8. 

Alexander of Pontus, his miracles compared 
to thoſe of Chriſt, iii. 7. 

M. Antoninus, his teſtimony to the 3 
neſs of the Chriſtians, ii. 8. 

Apollonius Tyanæus, his miracles compared 
to thoſe of Chriſt, in. 10. 

Apoſtles well informed and not liable to be 
deceived in what they relate, ii. 9. | 

Apoſtles candid and honeſt, ii. 10. Free 
from enthuſiaſm, ii. 11. And from world- 
ly ambition, ii. 12. 


(a). The table of contents prefixed to this volume renders an 
index almoſt unneceſſary, | 
X Apoſtolical 


xD . 


Apoſtolical fathers, their characters of pi- 
ety and morality, ii. 3. Their teſtimony 
to the truth of the Goſpels and Epiſtles, 
11. 3· 

Archelaus is mentioned not only in Serip 
ture but by Joſephus, 1i. 1. 

Ariſteas, his wonders, iii. 7. 


B. 


Barnabas, a companion of St. Paul quotes 
ſome expreſſions of St. Matthew, ii. 3. 


C. 


Celſus, his teſtimony to ſeveral points in 

the Goſpels, ii. 8. 

Chriſt, —prophecies concerning him, i. 17. 
His life and doctrines, ii. 17. His mira- 
cles proved to have been performed, ii. 13. 

And his prophecies fulfilled, ii. 14. 

Chriſtianity, truth of ſome of its facts con- 
firmed by Jewiſh and Pagan authors, ii. 12. 
By ſome contemporaries of the Apoſtles, 
ii. 3. By writers of the 2d. and 3d. cen- 
turies, ii. 4, 5. By heretical and apocry- 

Phal writings, ii. 6. By Heathen writers 
of 
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of the three firſt centuries, ii. 8, 9. By its 
propagation, ii. 15. By the ſufferings of 
its preachers, ii. 16. By the converſion 
of St. Paul, ii. 16. By the life and doc- 
trines of its author, ii. 17. By the coin- 
cidence of the ſacred writers, ii. 18. And 
by its happy effects, ii. 19. Its evidences 


ſummed up, ii. 24. The books of the 


New Teſtament proved authentic, ii. 20. 
Not forged, ii. 21. Nor interpolated, it- 
22. Nor altered, ii. 23, Goſpel hiſtory 
more credible than the Greek or Roman, 
lit. 13. Extraordinary things of Scrip- 
ture more credible than thoſe of profane 
hiſtory, iii. 14. Incomprehenſibleneſs of 
Scripture myſteries no argument of their 
falſhood, iii. 15. Inability to anſwer all 
objections no juſt cauſe for rejecting the 
Scriptures, iii. 16. Truth of Chriſtianity 
not affected by the oppoſition of Jews, 
Heathens or Deiſts, ch. iv. 

Clemens Romanus, a contemporary of St. 
Paul, refers to ſeveral paſſages of the 
New Teſtament, ii. 3. 


X 2 Darkneſs 


IN D E. X. 
** 
Darkneſs at the Paſſion proved, ii, 5, 9. iv. 14. 


Dionyſius of Corinth, A. D. 170, bore teſti- 


- mony to the truth of the Goſpels, ii. 4. 
Druſilla's marriage to the governor Felix, 
mentioned by Joſephus as well as St. Luke, 


H. I. 


Earthquake at the Paſſion, ii. 9. iv. 14. 
Epictetus, his teſtimony relative to the firm- 
_ neſs of the Chriſtians, ii. 8. 
- 
G. 


Galen, his teſtimony concerning Chriſt and 
his mode of inſtruction, ii. 8. 


H. 


Heretical writings bear teſtimony to the 
truth of many things in Scripture, ii. 6. 
Hermas, a contemporary of the Apoſtles, 

alludes to different parts of the New 
Teſtament, ü. 3. 
Herod Aprippa, the diſeaſe of which he 
died mentioned by Joſephus as well as 
St. Luke, ii. 1. 
Hierocles admitted Chriſt's miracles, ii. 1 3. 
Jeruſalem, 


I F N D E d 2 
J. 


Jeruſalem, prophecy concerning its deſtruc- 
tion fulfilled, ii. 14. 

Ignatius, a contemporary of the Apoſtles, 
alludes to different paſſages of the Goſ- 
ii. 3». 

Joſephus agrees with the Evangeliſts relative 
to the opinions and characters of the 
Phariſees and Sadducees, ii. 2. To the 
mutual hatred of the Jews and Samari- 
| tans, it. 2. To the wickedneſs of the 
Jews in Chrsſt's time, it. 2. To the ex- 
pulſion of the Jews from Rome by Clau- 
dius, ii. 2. And to a great dearth in the 
reign of this Emperor, ii. 2. His ſilence 
concerning Chriſt an argument of the 
truth of the Goſpel, iv. 2, 

Julian, his teſtimony to the appearance of 
a ſtar at the birth of Chriſt, ii. 8. Cauſes 
of his apoſtacy from the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, iv. 8. 

Juvenal refers to the ſufferings of the Chriſ. 


tians, ii. 8. 
| 


Lucian's teſtimony to the crucifixion of 
Chriſt and to the integrity, fortitude and 
other virtues of his followers, ii. 8. 
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Macrobius conſirms the Goſpel account of 


the murder of the Innocents, ii. 9. 

Manicheans admitted ſome points of Scrip- 
ture, ji. 6. 

Juſtin Martyr quoted the . or referred 
to them, 1. 4. 

Miracles performed only by God or his meſ- 
ſengers, i. 7. Miracles the beſt proof of 
the divine authority of a revelation, i. 8. 
Mofes wrought miracles, i. 9. Errors of 
Voltaire and Gibbon relative to the mira- 
cles of Moſes, i. 9. Chriſt wrought mi- 
racles, ii, 13. His miracles proved from 
the teſtimonies of Celſus, Lucian, Hiero- 
cles, Julian and Voluſian, who were Hea- 
thens, ii. 13. Miracles of Moſes and 
Chriſt compared, iii. 6. Cauſes of the re- 
jection of Chriſtian miracles by the Hea- 
thens, iii. 5. Miracles of Chriſt com- 
pared to thoſe of Ariſteas, Pythagoras and 

Alexander, iu. 7. To thoſe of AÆAſcula- 
pius, iii. 8. To thoſe of Veſpaſian, iii. . 
To thoſe of Apollonius, iii. 10. To thoſe 
of certain monks, il. 11. To thoſe of 
the Abbe de Paris, iii. 12. 3 

Miſhna 
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Miſhna and Talmuds, what ? ii. 7, 13. 

Moſes was well informed, i. 2. Candid, i. 3. 
Unable to deceive his followers in what he 
relates, i. 4. His law was not forged, i. 5. 
Nor corrupted nor altered, i. 6. His di- 
vine commiſſion proved from temporal 
ſanctions, i. 10. By the fulfilment of his 

- prophecies, i. 11. Evidences of his law 
ſummed up, i. 12. 


O. 


Origen defended Chriſtianity, ii. 5. His teſ- 
timony to Chriſt's virtues, ii. 17. 


A 


Papias, a contemporary of the Apoſtles, 
mentioned ſome of the Goſpels and Epiſ- 
tles, ii. 4. 

Abbe de Paris, his miracles, iii. 1 2. 

Pliny's teſtimony to the antiquity of Chriſ- 
tianity and the ſufferings of its profeſſors, 
ü. 8, 15, 16. 


Polycarp, a contemporary of the Apoſtles, 


quotes paſſages of the New Teſtament, ii. 3. 
Prophecies concerning Chriſt, i. 11. Accom- 


pliſhment of Chriſt's prophecies prove 


him divine, ii. 14. Cauſes of the obſcu- 
rities of prophecies, ii. 1. Scripture pro- 
phecies 
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phecies and Heathen oracles compared, 


iii. 3. Chriſt and the falſe prophets com- 
pared, iii. 3. 
Pythagoras, his miracles compared to thoſe 
of Chriſt, iii. 7. 


S. 


+ Suetonius confirms St. Luke's account of the 
expulſion of the Jews from Rome by the 
emperor Claudius, it: 8. His teſtimony to 
the perſecutions of the Chriſtians, ii. 16. 
Suidas confirms St. Luke's account of a new 

name aſſumed by the Nazarenes or Gali- 

leans at Antioch, ii. 8 


T. 


Tacitus bears teſtimony to the death of 

Chriſt and to the perſecutions of his fol- 
| lowers, ii. 8, 16. His teſtimony to the 

propagation of the Goſpel, ii. 8. 
Tertullian, a defender of Chriſtianity in the 

year 200, it. 14.12 TY 62 
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V. 


Veſ paſian the emperor, his miracles come 
pared to thoſe of Chriſt, iii. 9. 
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